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HAVE repeatedly stated in the columns of this Journal that letters 

from individuals to this office will not be answered. We have 125,000 
members and it would be utterly impossible and impractical—if it were 
possible—to answer letters of individuals. If an individual has any griev- 
ance he must take it up with his local union, or get the officers of the 
local union to send in his complaint with the seal of the organization on 
the communication. When an individual writes in here—were it possible 
for us to hire fifty stenographers to answer such communications—we 
would not know if the individual was a member in good standing or 
-~ whether he was a member at all, or whether he was a detective or agent 
for our enemies seeking information. 


F THERE ARE any individuals receiving the Journal who are not in 
good standing and entitled to the magazine, they are receiving some- 
thing that does not belong to them; in other words, it is stealing something 
in an indirect manner, and they should notify this office as to the number 
of their local union when they were in good standing, or they should 
notify their local union to notify us that they are no longer entitled to the 
Journal. 


OMETIMES members write in to us about information pertaining to 
sick and death benefits. Sometimes wives and relatives of former 
members write in and ask us about sick and death benefits. Let me say to 
all persons that the International Union pays no sick and death benefits. 
I wish we did. We would have a better and stronger and perhaps more 
militant fighting organization in some places. Local unions sometimes 
pay death benefits and if there is any dispute the matter should be taken 
up with the local union and not with the International Office. Such letters 
coming to us for any information on this subject will not be answered. 


AKE more interest in your meetings and attend regularly and you 

will know what is going on in your organization. Pay your dues 
promptly, in advance if possible, then you will always be eligible for office. 
Although it is not compulsory, I strongly favor an amendment to the by- 
laws of every local union that a man must attend at least one meeting of 
the local union every month and have his dues paid, to be eligible for 
office. If such a section is in the local by-laws it will be approved by the 
International and will be made compulsory; if not in the by-laws all that 
is required is that a man shall be a member of the organization in good 
standing at least one year before he is allowed to run for office; and to 
run for office means also to run for delegate to any convention, because a 
delegateship is an office. Some unions, of course, have a provision that a 
man can run for office or that he is partially in good standing if he owes 
two months’ dues and pays up just before the nominations; but, as stated 
above, if the local by-laws contains a section such as mentioned above, the 
International Union will insist upon its observance. Finally a man in 
real good standing is a man whose dues are paid every month regularly, 
or better still, *Paid in Advance.” 
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Number 1 


TONNS 


Report of Delegates Who Rep- 
resented the International Union 
at the Fifty-Fourth Annual 
Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor Held in 
San Francisco Beginning 


October 1, 1934 


Your delegates arrived in San 
Francisco on Saturday preceding the 
Convention and were met in Oakland 
by representatives of our local unions 
in the Bay district. We proceeded to 
the Whitcomb Hotel, the head- 
quarters of the Convention, where we 
had reservations. 

Monday morning, October 1, was 
glorious; weather beautiful. Bands 


were playing in the Convention Hali 


which was paeked to overflowing, 
and everybody seemed to be both 
happy and optimistic. No one who 
has attended those conventions in 
recent years could escape noticing 
that many of the old time delegates 
had disappeared and amongst the 
delegates in attendance were many 
strange faces. John O'Connell s 
member of our organization and Sec- 
retary of the San Francisco Trades 
and Labor Council, who was chair. 
man of the Committee on Arrange- 
ments, was introduced to the Conven- 
tion by the temporary chairman, 
Paul O. Gaffney, after the Star 
Spangled Banner had been sung by 
Miss Helene Hughes, one of the 
artists connected with radio station 
KFRC. Brother O'Connell, as is hfs 
custom, delivered a very pleasing ad- 
dress of welcome and outlined the 
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itinerary on entertainment, which 
was both extensive and liberal. Im- 
mediately after the ending of the 
announcements and the outlining of 
the program by O'Connell, the tem- 
porary chairman, introduced Mr. Ed- 
ward D. Vandeleur, à member of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employes and 
president of the San Francisco 
Trades and Labor Council, who acted 
as chairman of the Convention. After 
a few remarks of welcome, Mr. Van- 
deleur introduced Rev. Edward J. 
Hanna, Archbishop of San Francisco, 
who offered prayer and called for the 
benediction of the Unseen Power 
upon the work and deliberations of 
our Convention. Archbishop Hanna, 
might I state here, was one of the 
men who acted as representatives of 
the President of the United States in 
the position of arbiter in the Long- 
shoremen’s strike. He is considered 
a true friend of Labor by the people 
of San Francisco and of California. 


There were many other speakers in 
the opening of the Convention, 
amongst them the mayor of San 
Francisco, Honorable Angelo J. 
Rossi. President Green delivered a 
most eloquent address when intro- 
duced by the chairman, and summed 
up the position of Labor, describing 
its position today and outlining its 
aspirations and hopes for the future. 

Our International Union was 
credited by the Credential Committee 
with almost one thousand votes. We 
were perhaps the third or fourth 
largest in the Convention. This is the 
largest vote that we have ever en- 
joyed in the Federation Convention, 
which proves conclusively that our 
membership has increased within the 
last year. 


The work of the Convention was 
rather routine for the first week. 
Addresses were delivered by many 
individuals of national character, all 
of which were helpful, educational 
and enlightening. The Convention 
was rather disturbed over the fact 
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that the Building Trades Convention 
had practically broken up in serious 
disagreement by the refusal of that 
Convention to seat as delegates the 
representatives of the Carpenters, 
Electricians and Bricklayers. It 
seems that those organizations re- 
affiliated with the Building Trades 
Department in June, 1938, and com- 
plied with all the laws of the Depart- 
ment, but because of some supposed 
political aspirations within some of 
the organizations, it is generally be- 
lieved that these organizations were 
refused seats because of their voting 
strength. In other words, to be plain 
in the matter, it was believed they 
were refused seats in the Convention 
because they were opposed to the . 
continuation in office of the present 
officers of the Building Trades. Our 
International officials, believing that 
a contract had been entered into with 
those organizations and the Building 
Trades Department sponsored by the 
President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, felt that they should 
be seated regardless of any political 
aspirations that might obtain. At 
any rate it threw the Convention in 
rather a serious position because the 
Federation was compelled to act; the 
entire subject matter was referred to 
the Committee on Grievances or Ad- 
justment, and that Committee re- 
ported to the Convention that the 
Building Trades Convention was not 
justified in refusing to seat the three 
large Building Trades organizations. 
The whole wind-up of the affair was 
that the Federation Convention by an 
enormous vote sustained the report 
of the Committee on Adjustment and 
adopted their recommendation that 
the President of the Federation set 
aside the acts of the Building Trades 
Convention and call another Conven- 
tion within forty-five days after the 
adjournment of the Federation Con- 
vention. Therefore, another Conven- 
tion of the Building Trades must be 
called and the President of the Fed- 
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eration is to preside over this special 
Convention at Washington. 

This question being disposed of, 
the next question of importance that 
came before the Convention was on a 
report of the Executive Council deal- 
ing with the jurisdictional contro- 
versy between the Brewery Workers 
and our International Union. With- 
out going into the matter at length, 
this committee reported to the Con- 
vention that the unanimous decision 
of the committee was that they re- 
affirmed the decision of the Washing- 
ton Convention and instructed the 
Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor to do everything 
within its power to make the Brew- 
ery Workers carry out that decision. 
This report was adopted by a better 
than two to one vote in the Federa- 
tion Convention. This means that 
after the Council reported to the Con- 
vention its efforts to get the Brewery 
Workers and other organizations to 
live to the decisions of the Washing- 
ton Convention held in 1933, the 
Council's report being referred to a 
committee, the committee makes the 
recommendation that the Council be 
instructed to do everything within its 
power to make the Brewery Workers 
live to its decision—which means 
that all drivers, chauffeurs and 
helpers working in breweries or in 
any way connected with breweries, 
come under the jurisdiction of the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
Sters, Chauffeurs and Helpers. This 
is a second clean-cut decision. Surely 
the men of Labor throughout the 
country will do everything within 
their power to encourage and help, 
and compel if necessary, the Brew- 
ery Workers to live to the decisions 
of the American Federation of Labor 
rendered by its highest court, the 
Convention of that Labor body. 

The next serious question coming 
before the Convention was the resolu- 
tion presented last year and this year 
by John L. Lewis, President of the 
United Mine Workers. The resolu- 
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tion called for an amendment to the 
Constitution of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor which would increase 
the membership of the Executive 
Council from eight vice-presidents to 
twenty-five vice-presidents. After 
many conferences here and there, in 
and out of the hall, Delegate Lewis 
agreed to modify his resolution and, 
as stated in another page of this 
Journal, a compromise was agreed 
upon outside the Convention whereby 
the resolution would be reduced from 
twenty-five to fifteen vice-presidents. 
This was agreed to by the Committee 
on Laws, which brought in to the 
Convention a report offering an 
amendment to the Lewis resolution 
and after considerable discussiom the 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
Federation, creating fifteen vice- 
presidents instead of eight, was 
adopted by over a two-thirds vote of 
the Convention. Many persons may 
not understand the reason for this 
procedure, but going back into the 
history of the Federation, the Execu- 
tive Council has been increased in 
numbers on more than one occasion. 
There is a more serious and complex 
condition confronting Labor at the 
present time than ever before in his- 
tory, especially the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, which is surrounded 
by all kinds of questions and policies 
from all sources at the present time. 
For instance, the National Recovery 
Act with its innumerable codes and 
their entanglements has made it im- 
possible for the Federation to attend 
to one-half of the work devolving 
upon it since the enactment of this 
law. Second, many of the members of 
the Executive Council as now consti- 
tuted, have their own work to take 
care of in their own unions and have 
not been able to give much time and 
work to the general Labor Movement, 
which comes under the supervision of 
the Executive Council. Third, greater 
energy and forcefulness, militancy 
and determination, are required, and 
consequently it was decided that by 
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adding a larger representation of the 
International Unions whose interests 
are largely involved, it would 
strengthen the entire structure of the 
Federation, especially now when 
Communists are trying to break in 
through the back doors of many 
unions and unquestionably making 
considerable trouble for the Labor 
Movement in general. This, in con- 
nection with what needs to be ac- 
complished through legislation, clari- 
fication of laws already existing, and 
protection against future adverse 
legislation, was in our judgment the 
cause of the increase in the member- 
ship of the Council of the Federation. 
Your delegates voted in favor of it, 
as did nearly all International 
Unions, and we feel that it is a step 
forward—at least so we think at the 
present time. If it proves to be detri- 
mental to the best interests of Labor 
there is nothing to prevent the next 
Convention from changing this law. 

The Convention was addressed by 
the Secretary of Labor who spoke for 
upwards of an hour and dealt con- 
siderably with the questions of the 
workers, especially with the question 
of old age pensions for the workers. 
There were many others of great 
national prominence who delivered 
splendid addresses to the Convention, 
especially the British delegate, 
Brother Stokes, and Walter M. Cit- 
rine, Secretary of the Trades Union 
Congress. 

During the Convention Brother 
Farrell tendered a birthday party to 
our Secretary-Treasurer, Thomas L. 
Hughes, and at that party there were 
the Teamsters’ delegates and the 
visiting teamsters, and the ladies who 
accompanied them. Also there were 
in attendance at that party as guests 
of Brother Farrell, the British dele- 
gates, the President of the American 
Federation of Labor and several 
members of the Executive Council, 
as well as other prominent characters 
and individuals attending the Con- 

vention, including Judge Roach of 
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San Francisco, who is à great friend 
of many of our people and who is 
undoubtedly considered as one hun- 
dred per cent sympathetic with 
Labor, because he has carried a card 
for the greater part of his life in the 
Moulders’ International Union. I 
think I can safely say this entertain- 
ment and dinner, especially to the 
foreign delegates, was perhaps the 
most enjoyable affair of the entire 
Convention. The room was beauti- 
fully decorated with flowers and the 
entertainment was in class A. The 
entertainment given by the commit- 
tee in charge of the Convention was 
also splendid. ‘It included a trip to 
Muir Woods, which is a sight that 
can not be forgotten, also a trip 
around the harbor and bay surround- 
ing San Francisco, as well as sight- 
seeing trips through the city, and on 
the first Saturday evening a beautiful 
ball was held in the Municipal Build- 
ing, with entertainment from the 
many theatres in San Francisco. The 
whole thing was appropriate, splen- 
did, enjoyable and clean beyond de- 
scription. 

All of the old members of the 
Executive Council were elected. The 
new ones added to the Council in- 
cluded the General President of thir 
organization, President Lewis of the 
United Mine Workers, Acting Presi- 
dent Bates of the Bricklayers’ Inter- 
national Union, President David 
Dubinsky of the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, President William 
Hutcheson of the Carpenters’ Union, 
George Barry, President of the Print- 
ing Pressmen's Union, and for the 
first time in the history of the Feder- 
ation a representative of the Govern- 
ment Civil Service Workers was elec- 
ted a member of the Council in the 
person of Edward Gainor, President 
of the Letter Carriers’ Internationa} 
Union. For a number of years there 
has been the question of having a 
government employe to speak for the 
government workers on the Council. 
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who include now in membership 
several large organizations. 


On the election of Fraternal Dele- 
gates, John O'Connell of San Fran- 
eisco, à member of our International 
Union, was elected Fraternal Dele- 
gate to the Canadian Trades Union 
Congress, as a mark of respect and 
appreciation for the service rendered. 

Great publicity was given by the 
newspapers to the fact that the policy 
of the Federation was changed inso- 
far as Industrial Trade Unionism is 
eoncerned. There was no change of 
any importance made in this policy 
of trades autonomy by the Conven- 
tion. What was done was this. The 
Convention decided that in industries 
that are unorganized and where there 
may be one or two mechanics and 
thousands of men working—such as 
in the Akron Rubber Tire factories 
and in the automobile industries— 
that if the Executive Council of the 
Federation sees fit they can decide to 
issue them a charter temporarily 
covering all the employes in that par- 
tieular factory in that city; and 
further decision was made that the 
Executive Council could at any time 
disassociate from that organization 
tradesmen properly coming under the 
jurisdiction of another International 
Union if, in their judgment, they be- 
lieved it best for all concerned. This 
same action was taken in a confer- 
ence held in Washington in February, 
1984, by International officers. Sub- 
stantially it had nothing to do with 
interferring with the trades autono- 
mous rights of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the action was only 
taken in order to help or speed up for 
the time being the organization of 
large plants and industries that have 
never been organized. 


After the adjournment of the Con- 
vention your delegates proceeded in 
every direction, some returning home 
and some going on to Los Angeles 
and other places. Taking everything 
into consideration your delegates be- 
lieve this was one of the most impor- 


tant and serious Conventions ever 
held by the American Federation of 
Labor. We further believe that great 
constructive expressions and actions 
took place in the Convention and that 
as time goes on Labor in general will 
benefit from the deliberations and 
actions of the San Francisco Conven- 
tion of 1934. 
Respectfully submitted, 

DANIEL J. TOBIN, 

THOMAS L. HUGHES, 

JOHN P. McLAUGHLIN, 

JOHN J. MCKENNA, 

JOHN M. GILLESPIE, 

LESLIE G. GOUDIE, 

DAVE BECK. 


Life of a Union 

The glibness with which certain 
persons speak of changing union 
forms and structures indicates that 
they miss the essential character of 
a union. It is not a piece of inani- 
mate steel, like a railroad system 
which can be pieced out at will, 
routed to different terminals, or 
scrapped at any moment of discour- 
agement. A union is not merely an 
organization. It is an organism, 
composed of human beings, subject 
to their fancies, wills, desires and 
directions—a product of years of 
growth—and not an outright product 
like a subscribers’ list to a news- 
paper. A union is the creation of 
many men, and much deep sacrifice. 

It is founded upon profound con- 
victions, seasoned personalities, the 
moves of a nation, and to speak of 
changing its manifestations over 
night is supercilious nonsense. The 
unions can change themselves—as 
persons can—but slowly, gradually, 
and only after the known lines of 
their own make-up. 


The earth cannot be anyone’s prop- 
erty; it cannot be bought and sold, 
any more than water, air, or sunshine. 
All have an equal right to the advan- 
tages it gives to men.—Leo Tolstoi. 














(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


Tae NATIONAL ELECTION has taken place and there has been an over- 
whelming majority supporting the New Deal, or the policy of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, which was based principally on justice for the masses of the 
people which embodies the right of a man to work and live by his toil and 
the absolute necessity of re-employment for the unemployed. 


No president of the United States ever received such an overwhelming 
vote of approval of his actions for the first two years of his administra- 
tion. In the past two years Labor has obtained considerable recognition 
and we believe because of this, Labor was mainly responsible for re- 
turning to office those that were friendly to the administration and to its 
policies, and refusing to re-elect obstructionists. Fifteen years ago if a 
man had told me that Pennsylvania would go overwhelmingly Democratic 
in 1934, I would have believed the man was insane. But that’s what 
happened in the last election and the whole regime of Penrose in 
Philadelphia and the Mellon element in Pittsburgh, that controlled the 
voters for years, has been destroyed. During the 1932 campaign, in 
which I had a small part, we believed in the headquarters in New York 
that it was absolutely foolish to spend very much money in 
Pennsylvania, because we felt we would not get an honest count anyway, 
even if the Democratic slate won. But the ice was broken in that 
campaign, the seed was planted and it brought forth fruit in this last 
election. 

There is much yet for Labor to obtain from the administration. Eight 
or nine million men and women are still out of work and they must be 
absorbed, either by governmental employment or by employment by 
industry. Two years from now the voters of the nation will weigh in the 
balance the administration in Washington—whether they have made good 
and have continued to absorb and place in employment the multitudes who 
need to work. There is great danger that the party that had such an 
overwhelming majority may get drunk with their power and become care- 
less, as sometimes happens in organizations of Labor that get top-heavy. 
We hope and trust that this condition will not prevail, because it is foolish 
for anyone to think that it is either Democrats or Republicans that are 
voted for. There are no party lines today amongst the multitudes; they 
vote for the man; for the sincerity of the individuals who are candidates 
and for the platform and pledges they make, and if they vote a second 
time for them it is because they have carried out to the best of their 
ability the pledges and promises they make, to the end that the toilers are 
being somewhat cared for. 

If the administration now in power forgets its promises or becomes 
wobbly or leaning towards the right or to unnecessary conservatism, there 
is no question in my mind but what the multitudes will turn on that party 
as they did on the Hoover Party. There is this danger or advantage 
for the administration, however, which may injure them more than help 
them because of over-estimating their power of control, and that danger 
or advantage is that the Republican Party as it formerly existed under 
Hoover, Mellon, Coolidge and others, is practically destroyed. They have 
no leadership and unless they change their ways, as Senator Borah and 
others have said, and build up a new party with more liberal individuals, 
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they ean not come back. My opinion is, however, that they will recon- 
struct their party and become more liberal; in fact, they may become more 
liberal than the Democratic Party which is liable to become a little more 
conservative during the next two years even though the masses of the 
workers returned them to office believing that they would hew to the line of 
enacting legislation protecting and helping the toilers of the nation. 

It can be safely said that the entire situation now throughout the 
nation is better than it was two years ago; yes, much better, but there is a 
long road yet to travel before conditions will be anything like as good as 
they reasonably ought to be. We are quite confident that things will be 
better in the spring. Conditions are better now than they were last year, 
or in 1932. There will be some let-up in general industry during the 
winter months, especially in outside construction work where the weather 
is à factor. But we believe that in the spring not only will outside con- 
struction work be going once more much better than last year, but we 
believe from the monies earned and expended by the workers, general 
industry will be revitalized, reborn and given new life. At any rate, Labor 
has nothing to regret for what it has done in the elections recently, but 
Labor must be ever watchful of what might happen in the future. 


Your Editor in the International Headquarters is satisfied that things 
are better and are going to get better as the years roll on, because after all 
it cannot be denied that we have had some bitter experiences that will 
help us in the future towards protecting ourselves. 

TOF OF 


I ADDRESSED a meeting of our Joint Council in Hollywood, Los Angeles, 
and I want to say that while I am not endeavoring to flatter the member- 
ship out there because I know what they are up against, I must say that 
there is a substantial improvement over what I found there a few years 
ago. We have two very fine, live local unions that are working one 
hundred per cent for the membership and building up day by day. We 
have Local No. 420, the Building Material and Dump Truck Drivers, who 
are well taken care of by an active, energetic officer, Brother Kerrigan. 
Local has 500 members. It is indeed wholesome to talk to him and find out 
what he is doing. He even has time to drive a distance of two hundred 
miles up to Boulder Dam and take care of some truck drivers up there. 
In Boulder Dam, as some of our members perhaps do not understand, 
there is eonstruction work going on. There was no village there, it was 
a wilderness, and the nearest local union to those men was Los Angeles, 
and Kerrigan has done the job right and is out on the job from early 
morning until late at night, watching his membership and endeavoring to 
do that which is right for them. 

We have another local union in Hollywood, No. 399, the Studio Trans- 
portation Drivers, that are almost one hundred per cent organized and 
working under splendid conditions. The officer in charge of that union is 
Joe Tuohy and he certainly is on the job. I went all through the studios 
looking into the different kinds of work in which our drivers are engaged, 
taking special notice of the sound trucks where there are some electrical 
workers employed. I was endeavoring to get all the information I could 
in order to adjust a jurisdictional dispute between ourselves and some 
other organizations and it was a revelation and a pleasure to me to find 
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that every representative in the industry, and especially all the officers of 
the different local unions whose men are employed there—had a word of 
appreciation for the services of Joe Tuohy. I do not want to swell his 
head, because I would say the other thing if it were necessary, but I think 
our people ought to know that the representative of this local union is &n 
efficient, capable officer who has decency and common sense, intelligence 
and understanding sufficient to make other people respect him in the other 
trades. Such an officer is not only a help to his union but a help to the 
International Union, and in justice we should say a word for him. We are 
short of good men in our unions; that is, we have a good many honest 
fellows but they do not seem to be able to take hold and they do not 
seem to have the tact and grit and diplomacy to do things for their people 
We have others that have the tact and the grit and all the qualities and 
then they get to sporting around and living beyond their means and 
sometimes they fall down. 

In the case of the two men mentioned in our unions in Los Angeles. 
we have the kind of men that are bound to build up even under the mosi 
adverse circumstances, and believe it or not, the International Union i* 
happy and will render whatever assistance it can to that kind of men. 

In mentioning those two local unions I am not overlooking the fact 
that the Bakery Drivers and the Ice Drivers and the other unions in Los 
Angeles are doing their share, and some day I am quite hopeful they too 
will have the kind of unions, in membership and in management, that we 
have in San Francisco and in other places. 

From Los Angeles I returned to San Francisco and after straightening 
out affairs with our people, I then proceeded to Portland, Oregon, where 
I had a meeting of the Joint Council and a mass meeting of our member- 
ship. I also looked into a few matters pertaining to our next Convention 
which wi!l be held there in September, 1935. Our people in Portland had 
appointed a committee to entertain me; they took me for a ride along 
Hood River, which is beautiful; we had a splendid dinner there and—well, 
I am hoping that many of you will be there next September. I will not go 
further, but let me add that it will be worth your while to make the sacri- 
fice to go there and see the beautiful work of nature and man. The thing 
that pleased me most in Portland was the substantial improvement in our 
unions there since my last visit three or four years ago. Harry Dail was 
sent in there by the Joint Council of Seattle and did some fine work and he 
is working hand in hand with the officers of the unions there, especially 
Phil Brady and many of the other boys whose names are not only wel! 
known to our International office, but who are respected in the community 
for their persevering, sincere and honest effort to build up clean, substan- 
tial, law-abiding unions. 

I left Portland after two days’ visit and proceeded to Seattle. This 
city has within its membership every man driving a truck of any kind or 
description with the exception of a few men employed by the Railway 
Express Agency, who are members of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. 
Every brewery driver and helper is a member of our union. First they 
had a meeting of the Joint Council and a little dinner in one of the banquet 
halls of the Washington Athletic Club where they also had provided 
beautiful quarters for me. We started our dinner at 6:30 and at 8:00 
the regular meeting of the Council was called to order. Delegates from 
eighteen local unions were present and for two hours I heard reports from 
the local unions from different districts, and out of the eighteen unions 
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seventeen reported substantial progress both in membership and working 
eonditions. Our local union in Spokane was the only union that needed 
assistance and that union has always been in pretty bad shape, for reasons 
that we know in the International office, to which I referred while in 
Seattle, but some day, somehow that union is going to be put on its feet. 
But before it can get halfway on its feet the membership of the union 
themselves must grind their teeth, clinch their fists and determine to do 
what Seattle and vicinity has done for their unions and their membership. 
The meeting of the Joint Council adjourned at 11:45 with all delegates 
feeling happy and contented, and your humble servant in his advice 
eounsel and expressions did everything that it was possible for him to 
do to make them better union men—if that were possible. Vice-president 
Les Goudie, president of Chicago Council, also delivered a fine address 

The next day there was quite a storm in Seattle—the worst wind 
storm they have had in years. While attending the San Francisco Con- 
vention and sitting in the lobby of the Whitcomb Hotel there was quite 
a shaking of the ground and the hotel started to tremble. I asked Case 
if it was a quake and he said, no, merely a heavy freight car going by. Th« 
people of California never allow a greenhorn or stranger to believe they 
have any quakes. Then when I went to Los Angeles, on the evening I was 
leaving, there was quite a rain storm, the streets were flooded and some 
houses washed away. Then going to Seattle on Sunday there was thi: 
awful wind storm, trees blown down, ships blown from the harbor to the 
docks, considerable damage done and several lives lost. I had some 
suspicion it was not all an accident; it was the work of nature; but, believe 
it or not, the boys in Seattle tried to convince me that the quake in Frisco 
the flood and storm in Los Angeles and then the awful disturbance ir 
Seattle were all arranged for my entertainment, experience and enjoyment 
The people of the western coast undoubtedly inherited in their veins the 
blood of the pioneers who trekked across the desert in sickness and hunger 
and suffered the torments of the damned in order to get to that wonderfu) 
sunshiny western country. There is no question in my mind but that the 
pioneer spirit still lives west of the Rocky Mountains. 


On Saturday night I had the Joint Council meeting, and on Monday; 
evening a mass meeting of all our local unions in one of the largest halls ix 
Seattle. They were hanging on the chandeliers. All members were admit- 
ted by card. The women folks made quite a protest because they wersi 
not admitted, but there was no room and their husbands were advised te 
keep their wives at home. It was about as fine a meeting as I have ever 
attended. On the platform there were over one hundred distinguished 
labor men of the state of Washington, among them many public officials 
including several judges. The band played merrily and the boys in the 
baleonies joined in the singing. One or two Communists were passing 
some slips outside the hall and they were gently but surely removed from 
their employment. There is no place for Communism amongst the trade 
unionists in Seattle. After addressing the meeting for upwards of an 
hour and going into the many phases of the Labor Movement, especially 
dwelling on the general strike which had been attempted in that part of 
the country emanating from the disturbance in San Francisco and other 
places, also explaining the actions of the Federation Convention, and 
finishing by driving home as strongly as I could the work in which we 
were engaged and the necessity of our vigilance and watchfulness, the 
meeting adjourned about 10:30. Again I repeat, I never attended o: 
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addressed a better meeting, and for thirty years I have addressed a good 
many meetings of Labor in this and other countries. Silence, in all its 
solemnity and sincerity, prevailed during my address. After the meeting 
I have never seen such a reception or such expressions of appreciation 
and thankfulness because of my presence. I mention this not because I 
need any personal hand-clapping or slapping on the back, but I do it to 
show to our people throughout the nation the class of men we have in our 
membership in Seattle and in all that western country, and the respect 
and dignity in which they hold their International officials. 

Next day I was invited to attend a meeting of the city government 
at the City Hall and deliver a short address there, which I did. I 
expounded the principles and purposes, the desires, the ambitions and the 
hopes of the working men and women of the nation, as well as calling the 
attention of those men holding office to the dangers confronting society if 
we failed in our duty to that society. 

I left Seattle because of situations of a serious nature obtaining in 
other parts of the country, and returned to headquarters after an absence 
of nearly six weeks, and I am here now endeavoring to untangle or 
straighten out some of the threads in this great organization of ours, 
which has grown substantially in membership and in the confidence and 
respect of the employers and the public during recent years. 

A. HE m 

I WOULD say something about the new headquarters of our unions in 
Seattle, but I want you to see it in September, 1935. You will certainly be 
both amazed and proud of your brothers in that city. 

| WOULD say something about McClone and his duck and Chinese pheasant 
shooting, but I am afraid of the truth of the facts as stated. I never saw 
or ate so many wild game. 


Oe GEE GE 


I WOULD say something about the quarter-limit poker playing ability of 
Herbie Bowen, representative of taxi boys, only it was awful, awful, in 
fact, rotten. Melons were ripe that night. 


I AM PLEASED to announce that the injunction proceedings instituted 
against the brewery owners and our organizations in Seattle have been 
withdrawn. This injunction was brought against us by the Brewery 
Workers’ International Union, restraining us from putting into effect the 
decision of the American Federation of Labor rendered in a previous 
convention and reaffirmed in the San Francisco Convention in October, 
1934, which was in substance that all drivers, chauffeurs and helpers work- 
ing in breweries come under the jurisdiction of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs and Helpers. 

The Executive Council in its meeting in San Francisco on October 15, 
1934, strongly denounced the Brewery Workers for instituting the injunc- 
tion proceedings, as by their act they were duplicating the work of the 
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worst enemies Labor ever had in this country. All we have to do is look 
back and read the history of the injunction and the persecution of Labor 
by injunctions. The Manufacturers’ Association, the Erectors’ Associa- 
tion, the Merchants’ Association, and all other employers’ organizations 
were notorious for their hatred of labor unions. At one time Samuel 
Gompers, John Mitchell and Frank Morrison were sentenced to imprison- 
ment for supposedly violating an injunction order. The sentences were 
never put into effect because if the government or courts had insisted upon 
putting those men in prison, the greatest organizing campaign that was 
ever started in this country would have been inaugurated. The sentences 
were afterwards set aside and the case mooted. In those days it was 
only employers’ organizations that applied for injunctions. It is rather a 
strange proceeding for a labor union to apply for an injunction against 
another organization of labor, chartered by the American Federation of 
Labor, who is guilty of nothing except, as stated above, endeavoring to 
put into effect the decisions of the American Federation of Labor Conven- 
tions. President Green in addressing a mass meeting of the workers in 
Seattle on the way back from the Convention, denounced such proceeding 
on the part of the Brewery Workers as anything but acting in the spirit 
of Trade Unionists, and went further and stated that such proceedings by 
an International Union were condemned and despised by the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor. 

The injunction dismissal was not brought about by the action of the 
United Brewery Workers, so I am informed by our General Organizer 
Dave Beck, but because the attorney for the Brewery Workers, Mr. Dore, 
was of the opinion he could not carry the case to a successful conclusion: 
that when he, Dore, asked for a dismissal, Judge Cushman in commenting 
upon it, stated that the case had no right in the court and that these matters 
should be settled through the constituted authority of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor outside the court. In replying to a statement made to the 
attorney for the Teamsters’ Joint Councils of Seattle and vicinity, Mr. Dore 
admitted that the court action in Walla Walla in the state case brought by the 
Brewery Workers against the Marinoff Brewing Company and the Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, that his action in Federal Court was not sound. At any 
rate, Beck states further that the entire damage suit and the injunction suit 
against the Joint Councils and Dave Beck personally have been dismissed. 

Again I repeat, we are very much pleased by this action. We only . 
hope and trust that the good judgment of the Brewery Workers' officials 
throughout the nation, and their membership who are guided mainly by 
their officials, will see their way clear to abide by the decisions of recent 
conventions of the American Federation of Labor and put into effect said 
decisions, so that both sides can work together to build up the organizations 
and obtain better conditions for the workers employed in the brewery 
industry. As I have repeatedly said, working together we can further the 
best interests of both organizations and substantially better the conditions 
of the brewery industry, because it is today in what might be called rather 
a helpless position throughout the nation. . 

"wo" ay 


Tue RECENT CONVENTION of the American Federation of Labor held in 
San Francisco, was perhaps the most important and serious convention 
ever held in the history of the Federation. Great and serious changes were 
made in the laws. The Executive Council was increased in membership 
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from eleven to eighteen. This was done because of the fact that the Labor 
Movement has grown considerably in recent years, and because of the 
many dangers—especially the legislative dangers—confronting the Labor 
Movement, it was felt that the Council should be enlarged so that a more 
thorough understanding of the entire Labor situation could be obtained 
and so that greater help and force could be exercised by the Executive 
Council in its demands from government bodies that it have its rights pro- | 
tected and that unemployment be eliminated and the conditions of & few 
years ago, insofar as wages are concerned, be restored. The National 
Recovery Act has increased the work of the Executive Council and it was 
felt by many in the Convention, at least by a substantial majority, that the 
International officers on the Executive Council having their own work to 
take care of in their respective unions, were not able to give sufficient 
time to the affairs of the Labor Movement in general; consequently the 
need for enlargement. John L. Lewis, President of the Miners, introduced 
the same resolution as was introduced a year ago in the Washington Con- 
vention, to increase the Council to twenty-nine members. After several 
conferences it was agreed by President Lewis, President Green and several 
others, that a compromise take place and that the number of the present 
Council be increased from eleven to eighteen. It required a two-thirds vote 
in the convention of the American Federation of Labor to adopt this 
amendment to the Constitution of the Federation. Instead it was better 
than a four-fifths vote, there being but a small percentage of the Inter- 
national Unions against its adoption. The great rank and file of the labor 
leaders, representing International Unions, fully understanding the serious- 
ness of the situation confronting the Labor Movement of our country, 
believed that the increase was necessary. In the opinion of the writer, 
because of the situation surrounding the Labor Movement and because of 
the complex and dangerous conditions that are liable to arise in Wash- 
ington and other places, the change wads necessary. One thing is certain, 
that the Labor Movement must put forth with all its might its best counsel, 
its most courageous men; its coat of armor must be put on and if the 
Labor Movement is to be maintained in the future it must fight for its 
existence in no soft-soap, half-hearted manner. Officers of labor unions 
that have not the ability or that are incapacitated physically, can not 
hold their own and truly represent the Movement in these dangerous 
times. There was somewhat of a feeling in the air, noticeable in the Con- 
vention, that many International officers are satisfied to let nature take 
its course and let conditions drift as long as they and their positions are 
not endangered. Whether this feeling was founded on facts or not, is 
not the desire of the writer to state. But the feeling existed. If there is 
any truth in this sense of weakness insofar as International Unions are 
concerned it must also be true in the conduct and affairs and officership 
of local unions. It, therefore, behooves all of us working for the Labor 
Movement to put our best foot forward, because we are in for a struggle 
before this industrial stagnation has ended and before we get through with 
some of the dreamers, the theoretical philosophers that believe you can 
legislate conditions for Labor. 

Our organization has perhaps as much militancy in it as any labor 
organization in the world. Still it is a well known fact to those of us in 
office that if the other organizations are weakened, if they will not resist 
through their intelligence and strength, ours can not stand alone. The 
strength of any great chain depends upon its weakest link. These are 
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dangerous times for the Movement, but perhaps from out of it all will be 
developed greater militancy, more intelligent leadership, better fighters 
and s more sincere and determined rank and file membership. 
Í RAVE more than once stated in the columns of our Journal that there is 
no religious obligation connected with our International organization; 
that is, you can belong to any religion or no religion. There is no political 
obligation to hold membership in this International Union. You can be 
either 2 Democrat, a Republican or a Socialist. But we do draw the line 
and will continue to do so, against Communists holding membership in our 
International Union. We find that since unemployment has obtainec 
extensively throughout the nation, that quite a few of those are sneaking 
in the back door of some of our unions. For instance, some of them have 
been working at other trades and callings and lost their jobs; then, cleverly 
enough, they get a friend to help them get a job driving a truck for a few 
days and then become members of a union. We have reason to believe that 
many others of this herd or breed have deliberately sought the driving of 
trucks so that they could take out membership while in the pay of the 
Communist movement of Russia, with branches in Chicago, New York 
and other cities. Now then à Communist, with his belief in the Communis: 
Party of Russia, can not be a true, faithful member of our union. First. 
he desires to overthrow the Government of our country by:force; that is. 
by revolution. Next, secretly they have pledged themselves to undermine 
the American Federation of Labor, of which we are a part, and thereby 
destroy our International Union, because they know the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is their greatest obstacle in getting control of the working 
masses of the nation. We could give other reasons to prove to any 
unprejudiced jury that they are not worthy of membership in our union 
Many of them are almost fanatics of a type that are unreasonable, and 
they hang on and continually preach the theory and doctrine that the Labor 
Movement is a detriment to the advancement of the working classes. You 
may not think this is serious and you may not think that some of those 
birds are not in your organization. But believe me, brothers, when you 
have a wage scale coming up under discussion and a fairly decent settle- 
ment can be obtained, you will find those fellows fighting for a strike. AL 
they can holla out is “Strike! Strike! Sold out! Treachery! Destroy the 
employers! etc.” And the pity of it all is that many of the rank and file 
listen to them, believe them, and are carried away with the hot air, and 
as a result they Are making considerable headway in some of the organi- 
zations of labor, especially those unions that are composed of foreign 
speaking individuals. They have changed their tactics and they are now 
permitted to deny their membership in the Communist Party in order to 
hold their membership in the Trade Union Movement. During the Feder- 
ation Convention in San Francisco there was quite a sprinkling of those 
dangerous disturbers. President Green, to his credit and in the interest of 
the Labor Movement, paid no attention to them, and did not permit them 
to take up the time of the Convention, which would incur an enormous 
expense, to listen to their ravings and their impossible doctrines. 

We have no right to tell Russia just the kind of government they 
ought to have. We hold also that Russia has no right to send her agents 
or emissaries to try to change our form of government. When we changed 
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our form of government once before in 1776 the change was started by 
Americans who lived in America—the Washingtons, the Adamses and the 
Jeffersons. We do not need doctrines from European countries. We do not 
need to be spurred on by agitators from European countries to tell us 
what to do towards running our government. Of course behind the scenes 
there may be a greater game than we can see on the surface. Russia may 
have some purpose, some ulterior motive for spreading this doctrine 
creating so much discontent. It was a pity that our Government did not 
insist when recognizing Russia that all her agencies spreading their propa- 
ganda be withdrawn from the United States. It is a pity also that the laws 
are not such that any man holding membership in the Communist Party— 
which means that he is willing to resort to revolution to overthrow the 
government—should be prosecuted for treason if he is an American 
citizen, and should be deported if he is not an American citizen. Personally 
I think that the Communist Party is going too far with the game and that 
eventually—perhaps inside the next two or four years—such legislation 
will be enacted. There is no place for this doctrine in our country. We do 
not want revolution. We, as workmen, enjoy the highest percentage of 
freedom of any workers in the world. Even those that are unemployed are 
not allowed to be hungry. That has been demonstrated for the past two 
years when it was noticed that our Government has handed out hundreds 
of millions to re-employ the unemployed, and feed and clothe the needy. 

Watch out for those scorpions who are creating disturbances in 
your unions, and drive them from your midst as you would those afflicted 
with a deadly, nauseating disease such as leprosy. 


Be A Gal Gy 


Beurevine that justice, co-operation and human understanding 
amongst ourselves is the foundation stone of our organization, those 
that forget it or that try other practices are not union men in any sense 
of the word. 


TOT T 


Bronne January 1, 1935, local unions should set aside so much 
a month out of their revenues in order that they may be able to 
send a delegate to the Portland Convention of the International Union, 
which will be held in September, 1935. I have just returned from Port- 
land, Oregon, and they are already making preparations to entertain our 
delegates. In order to be entitled to credentials local unions must be 
paid up regularly each month on their regular membership. Portland is 
SU RENE hours’ run from Seattle. San Francisco is 15 hours from 
Portland. 


kay erga dnd 


D ON'T be a laggard and don't be a grouch even though it is difficult 
to bear up under the troubles we all have. The fellow who smiles in 
the face of disagreeable conditions is the fellow that eventually gets to the 
top. Above all, don't bring your troubles home. 


m Lm e 
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Breed Hatred for Tin Hats 


Secretary Dern is right in his 
objection to the extent of the use of 
the militia in labor disputes. He is 
correct in the assumption that the 
use of troops at the slightest indica: 
tion of trouble is making the uniform 
hated by millions. 

When workers, peacefully picket- 
ing, find themselves suddenly con- 
fronted by bayonets and back of them 
the steel helmets that are so con- 
stantly depicted in the movies as top- 
ping the heads of heroes among the 
regulars there is a revulsion and 
hatred for the uniform is bred on the 
spot. Strikers feel keenly about the 
unwarranted use of the National 
Guard as strike breakers  deter- 
mined to prevent picketing. Peaceful 
picketing is a legal process but one 
which the mill agents can not brook. 
In the textile strike seven pickets 
were shot and killed at Honea Path. 
These were not “outside mobs” the 
agents have talked so much about. 
They were residents of the town, 
good citizens, industrious workers 
and fathers of families. They were 
breaking no law and were trying, in 
the legal way, to better the condition 
of themselves and other members of 
their families working in the mills. 

Let us hear Heywood Broun on 
this subject: “When I read that 
‘loyal workers’ are ‘being escorted to 
the plant by National Guardsmen’ I 
wonder what has become of the vari- 
ous vehement gentlemen who insisted 
that the Government should not feed 
the starving families of textile work- 
ers because that would be ‘taking 
sides.’ What side is the militia on 
when it is called out by some gover- 
nor to ‘preserve order’? It is worth 
pointing out that practically all the 
fatalities during the present strike 
have occurred in sections where the 
troops were on hand to ‘preserve 
peace.’ And the list of the dead is a 
list of strikers or strike sympa- 
thizers." 


[15] 


There was a time when marching 
soldiers with rifles and bayonets and 
tin hats in serried rows brought 
applause when shown on the screen. 
Not a few times lately have these 
Scenes been met with hissing. Secre- 
tary Dern may well advance his argu- 
ment against unwarranted use of 
soldiers in such disputes. The mill 
owners have “deputized” plenty of 
thugs and gunmen everywhere to 
fight their battles. They are armed 
with deadly weapons—the strikers 
are not. Witness the lists of the dead 
—all workers, and many shot in the 
back.—Oil Worker. 


We Get What We Work For 


The trouble with a lot of us is 
that we want to accomplish many 
things, but aren’t willing to pay the 
price. If life were a game in which 
the rewards were handed out on a 
silver platter to anyone who hap- 
pened to ask for them, lots of folks 
would sleep in rosebeds. But un- 
fortunately, you’ve got to reckon 
with the thorns. 

“He who would climb a tree,” said 
Thackery, *must grasp its branches 
—not the blossoms.” 

Which means that you’ve got to 
pull yourself up over the rough 
places and not expect simply to 
coast down hill all the time. 

We get pretty much what we go 
after—if we go after it hard enough 
and persistently enough. 

About the only thing that has ever 
come into our life without being 
worked for or sought after is trouble. 
And a lot of that could be traced 
back to a desire to take hold of the 
blossoms instead of grasping the 
branches.—NSelected: 


Don’t condemn the labor movement 
because you know of “objectionable 
features.” Every man and every 
human institution has some imper- 
fections. 
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San Francisco, Calif. 
October 27, 1984. 


Mr. Daniel J. Tobin, President, 

222 E. Michigan Street, 

Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

The following is a report of my 
activities for the month of October: 

The greater part of the month was 
taken up at the American Federation 
of Labor convention in San Fran- 
«sco. This was the first A. F. of L. 
convention it was my pleasure to 
attend. I am, of course, entirely in- 
jebted to you for this signal experi- 
ence and wish to thank you very 
heartily for the same. I profited con- 
siderably from the great number of 
contacts I was able to make and 
especially in having a front row view 
of the remarkable manner in which 
the heads of my International Union 
advanced and protected the interests 
of the truck drivers of the Nation. 
Again I wish to sincerely thank you 
for permitting me this wonderful 
experience. 

At the conclusion of the convention 
[ journeyed to Los Angeles with you, 
and wish to report the wonderful re- 
action your visit and address had on 
the membership there. It was so 
positively refreshing to have a clear- 
eut, straightforward and truthful 
presentation from you as Leader and 
Chief of the International that the 
men who were privileged to hear you 
are still talking in the highest strains 
of your masterful address. Los 
Angeles, as you well know, is noted 
for worthless bally-hoo and idle and 
unfounded promises. Your talk 
savored nothing of these and there- 
fore will have a lasting and beneficial 
effect on our locals here. 

Hoping you returned home safe 
and with best wishes, I am, 

Fraternally yours, 
W. J. CONBOY, 
Organizer. 


“In the School of Adversity” 


Those who learn in the school of 
adversity are apt pupils. Many valu- 
able lessons are impressed upon the 
mind and when properly applied help 
to build a firm, substantial pros- 
perity. 

Adversity is the true test of friend- 
ship—it is the acid test. It weeds 
out the flatterers and throws the 
spotlight on friendship. 

In adversity a man may lose his 
friendship, his money and his busi- 
ness but if he keeps his self-con- 
fidence he is up before he is down. 

Business depression is not a good 
thing for any country. It is the test 
of fire and only the courageous sur- 
vive. Business depressions help busi- 
ness to build upon a firmer founda- 
tion—they separate the chaff from 
the wheat and point the way to 
success. 


A Few Don'ts 


Don’t forget that organization in- 
creases wages and shortens the work- 
ing day, making work steadier. 

* * * 


Don't “wait for the others." Others 
are waiting for you. Some must be 
among the first—why not you? 

* * * 


Don't be a non-unionist “because 
unions are not run right.” Get into 
one and help keep it “in the straight 
and narrow path.” 

* * * 


Don’t put it off. “Procrastination 
is the thief of time"—and of good 
intentions. 

* * * 

Don’t forget that the more bitterly 
the employer opposes labor unions, 
the more the employe should support 
them. There’s a financial reason. 
Think it over. 











HE International Union can not charter any kind of organization 
except local unions and Joint Councils. 


as ays ay 


OINT COUNCILS may admit to affiliation local unions within close 
proximity to the city in which they are located. 


ast "wg "uy 


* " * 


O ORGANIZATION or individual should take it upon themselves to 
suggest anything except in accordance with the statements made 
above, because this is the law of the International Union. All kinds of 
meetings held outside of the above named meetings are illegal and those 
participating in such meetings can be disciplined in any way the General 
Executive Board sees fit. For instance, unions that have their representa- 
tive attend such meetings can be refused financial assistance in case of 
strike for violating such orders. 


HESE statements may seem to the uninformed or newly admitted 

individual rather drastic, but we have found over a period of thirty 
years that such illegal gatherings or conferences have led to injurious 
results to the local unions and to the International Union. If a local 
union does not desire to comply with the Constitution and laws as per 
the contract they entered into with the International organization when 
they were chartered, they have the right to withdraw by taking a secret 
ballot in their organization, but the officers in charge of such meetings 
can never again hold membership in the union; and let it be said that in 
accordance with our Constitution any seven members in the organization 
that desire to remain in affiliation with the International Union can hold 
the charter. 

"w "s ay 

EGRET conferences held in members’ homes are also dangerous and 

breed nothing but treason and discontent. It is, however, permitted, 
if a man is candidate for some office in a local union, that he ask some 
of his brother members during his daily toil to come to the meeting; in 
fact, he has the right to ask them to support him for election, but he 
has no right to say anything dangerous or untruthful against the other 
candidate. In other words, our obligation compels us to protect the good 
name of all members. 


dena ueni! and gabbing around freight houses and wharves about 
the inside work of the organization is also dangerous and gives infor- 
mation to those who have no right to have it. 
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IMPORTANT! 


HERE is a serious division within the National Building Trades but 

it should not branch out into the Local Building Trades. In other 
words, local building trades groups in cities and towns should not be made 
to suffer because of misunderstandings existing in the National Building 
Trades Department. Building trades employees have been suffering from 
unemployment for several years and now that things begin to look a little 
better it would not only be an injustice but absolüte eruelty to have any 
such thing as a dispute obtaining in the national body interfere with local 
groups of building trades employees. We can not and will not stand for a 
stoppage of work because of this dispute. 

The recent convention of the Building Trades Department in Wash- 
ington was called by President Green at the imperative order of the Con- 
vention of the Federation held in San Francisco in October, 1934. - The 
American Federation of Labor Convention is the highest tribunal of Labor 
and is the body that created the Building Trades and all other Depart- 
ments established now in Washington. The Federation having been the 
creator, has also the right to regulate, disband and dissolve if they deem 
it necessary. The American Federation of Labor Convention, finding 
that the Building Trades Convention which was held in San Francisco has 
erred substantially in refusing to seat the delegates from three building 
trades organizations, namely the Carpenters, Electrical Workers. and 
Bricklayers, set aside all the work of the Building Trades Convention held 
in San Francisco and ordered another convention to be held in Washing- 
ton. This convention was held and all National building trades unions 
were invited to send delegates. Many of them absented themselves. There 
were conferences held between both groups but no agreement was reached, 
Eventually President Green went on with the regular order of business 
in the Convention and a Constitution was adopted and officers were elected. 
Our General Secretary-Treasurer, Thomas L. Hughes, was elected a mem- 
ber of the Executive Council of the National Building Trades Department. 
We expect that as time goes on, perhaps within the next three or four 
months, the misunderstandings will be overcome and solidarity will prevail, 
which is most necessary now in all trades and callings: 

Your General President and his associates, delegates to the Building 
Trades Convention; worked hard endeavoring to bring about an adjust- 
ment of the misunderstandings existing, but for the present, at least, we 
have not been successful. But this does not discourage us. We will con- 
tinue our efforts, In the meantime we now advise and order our Building 
Trades membership everywhere to continue to work, to participate in no 
strikes against the other fellows who are outside the legally organized 
Building Trades as established and approved by the American Federation 
of Labor. If you are in doubt as to what you should do in any call or 
demand made on you in this respect, write or wire your International 
Headquarters, 222 East Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. With 75 
per cent of the Building Trades workers out of employment, it is unreason- 
able for ‘officers. of. Building Trades Unions to refuse to join hands 
together to the end that we might endeavor to get things golng in the 
building industry. 

DANIEL J. TOBIN, 
Editor— General President. 
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Unemployment 


The statement of William Green, 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor, that “we are entering the 
winter of 1934 with 550,000 more out 
of work than we had at this time a 
year ago" cannot be accepted as a true 
measure of general business condi- 
tions, or of employment conditions, 
even though it is based on figures com- 
piled by an organization that must 
protect its integrity if it is to main- 
tain its influence. 

The Federation counts all who do 
not have gainful work in private in- 
dustry, or on regular publie pay rolls, 
as being unemployed. All so-called 
relief workers are listed as unem- 
ployed, even when they may be doing 
work of pérmanent value. It is rec- 
ognized, of course, that much of this 
work would not be done if employment 
in industry were available, and that 
the money to finance it is a charge 
against the taxpayers. But it is being 
paid for, and the money is being spent. 

The ability of the Federation lead- 
ers to hold their jobs depends on the 
success with which they push the 
cause of organized labor. They are in- 
terested in a large membership of em- 
ployed men and women who can pay 
their dues and add power to the au- 
thority of the central organization 
when it speaks its demands. It is to 
the advantage of the leaders to make 
the best case that they can, and re- 
peated reminders of the extent of un- 
employment are one way that they 
can keep the federal administration 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


A HAPPY AND PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR, full of contentment, is the sincere 
greeting of your Editor to our membership and their families during 
the Year 1935. 

What a year 1934 has been for the workers of the nation! Full of 
uncertainties, ambitions deferred, hopes and desires unfulfilled on the one 
hand, but also containing many steps forward and onward for the toilers 
of the nation. The membership of our International Union has had more 
substantial success in the year just passed than any year since the ending 
of the World War. It has been a year of uncertainty, doubt, misunder- 
standings, disappointments, and yet filled with progress and confidence for 
the future. Many of our unions and our members who had lost money in 
the banks have had some success in partial payments and slight adjust- 
ments in their interests. On December 31, 1933, the clouds were much 
heavier and blacker than now. No one understands better than the writer 
that there are many dark, dangerous conditions yet confronting us. A 
man is never licked unless he states to himself in his own secret musings 
that he is licked. The one condition more responsible than anything else 
for our success—if you can call it success because we have not been a 
failure—is that we always believed in ourselves, in the justice of our 
cause, in the righteousness of our work, and due to that we have made 
others believe in our sincerity and in the justice of our position. 

The International Headquarters has been flooded with appeals for 
charters, many of which appeals we have had to reject because it would 
be an injury to the individuals seeking the charter to grant them same 
and it would be à more serious injury to our own people in several dis- 
triets to issue charters to groups that are entirely helpless, which would 
eventually involve our well organized and well conducted unions in trouble. 
During the year we have financed many strikes. We have refused to en- 
dorse strikes that were impossible in our judgment to win. Legitimate 
strikes, even if they have to battle for their life, are a help even when not 
entirely victorious, because it brings to the surface the real red blood of 
the trade union movement. Strikes that have no chance of winning before 
they start, where the craft is only partially or poorly organized and where 
a few working men are endeavoring to defeat banking institutions and 
corporations that are determined to spend millions rather than submit 
what they believe to be a principle—such strikes are dangerous and 
injurious not only to the individuals participating but to the entire Move- 
ment in the district. Consequently we have had people misunderstand us 
because we have had to say “no” on impractical, impossible requests that 
have been made during the year. It takes much more courage to say “no” 
than it does to say “yes.” The “yes” man in any institution is not much 
good for anything. The Business Agent in a local union that has not the 
courage to disagree with his own membership when he believes they are 
wrong, is not the best man for the local union. If, however, the majority 
decides against the Business Agent it is his duty then to carry out their 
instructions or resign, because he must always remember he is only a 
hired servant of the organization. But it would be better even to sacrifice 
one's opinion after a vote has been taken than to leave the organization in 
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the hands of irresponsibles. The success or failure of local unions, and all 
other institutions, depends mostly—not entirely—upon the management. 
Members of local unions the same as stockholders in corporations should 
carefully select their officers and in an orderly manner support them after 
they are elected, but should put forth every effort to defeat or remove 
hairbrained or dishonest individuals if there be any in the local union. 

The year 1985, we hope and trust, will continue to obliterate some of 
the misery that still exists amongst the working people of the nation due 
mainly to loss of finances in rotten banking institutions and to unemploy- 
ment which still prevails extensively. 


A union, local or national, cannot be judged entirely by its member- 
ship. It must be judged only by the quality of its membership, and upon 
the quality of its membership depends the kind of conduct prevailing 
within the union. There are unions of three hundred members affiliated 
with the International Union that are so sound and solid and clean and 
brainy that they are sometimes of more help to the International Union 
than local unions of a thousand or fifteen hundred members, who are 
straggling, careless members, with officers who regard the laws in some 
instances as such that they can set them aside to suit their own con- 
venience. In the main, ninety-five per cent of our unions fully understand 
that without the International Union they would amount to very little; 
next they understand that when they are chartered and affiliated and 
ereated by the International Union they are bound to observe, respect and 
obey its laws; and next they fully understand that the Labor Movement 
must work almost as a unit, presenting a wholesome kind of solidarity, or 
else there will be no Labor Movement, such as is prevailing now in many 
countries throughout the world that once enjoyed solid labor organizations. 

We have endeavored during the past year to explain the many prob- 
lems that have confronted us throughout the nation. We have endeavored 
to protect our unions in every way we possibly could with our limited 
means and brain power during the past year. We have endeavored to 
explain to our membership through conferences and meetings the dangers 
confronting the Labor Movement and the necessity of being ever watchful, 
ever vigilant. We have traveled from one end of the country to the other 
fighting the fight of our International Union, not with our hands but with 
our brains as God has given us the light and because of that we have 
been able to maintain not only our membership of a year or two ago 
but we have increased our membership and increased our resources, as 
well as adding to the confidence and respect of our union by our employers. 
We have had dark days and doubtful nights, and the winter of our 
anxiety has not yet passed, but we are getting nearer and nearer to the 
springtime when unity and harmony, confidence and respect, will again 
obtain amongst our members and our employers. Unions are a necessity 
in modern industrial civilization, not only for the workers but for the 
employers. Truly it can be said of industry that they are slow to under- 
stand the changes that are taking place in modern civilization; but they 
are in most instances honest, even though difficult and nerve-wracking. 
We sometimes wonder that large employers, having the best brains that 
ean be obtained to serve them, the best legal minds the country has pro- 
duced to advise them—we wonder why they are so obstinate and so blind, 
why they refuse to see the awakening of the multitudes which is bringing 
about changes in all governments throughout the world. But the road to 
progress has always been slow and bloody. But we are confident that while 
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the road is long and the thirst for improvement and the necessity for rest- 
ing is greater, that the changes that must and should be made will be made 
in time without having recourse to anything like a dethronement of 
government by force such as is advocated by a sprinkling of dangerous 
agitators now circulating here and there in the large industrial districts 
throughout the nation. 

Be of good cheer during the coming year. Never surrender a prin- 
ciple, but wait, even if you are misunderstood and set back. Your time will 
come. Go forth on New Year's Day making to yourself and to your 
family the inward promise that if there are any weaknesses in your 
make-up you will endeavor to eliminate them, or at least endeavor to re- 
duce them. All of us need to make that resolution or promise and even 
though in the middle of the fight we falter, we will have gained in making 
the attempt. No one is licked, I repeat, unless they admit they are de- 
feated. Play the game squarely with yourself and with your union and 
with your employer. If you are doing wrong and no one perhaps knows 
of it but yourself and your conscience, don't, I repeat, make the mistake 
of thinking that you can get by indefinitely without being caught in your 
own mess. Even if you have a weakness that is hidden you never can hide 
from your own soul that wrong with which you are tied up. But in that 
same soul you have the strength to overcome it by trying, and if failing, 
by trying again and again. A few dollars here and there amount to little 
when we come to reckon up our account, except they are dollars that have 
been won honestly in the game of life. A position or advancement in life 
obtained by injuring someone else is no advancement. It is a set-back to 
the spirit and to the courage of the man who was once a man and who 
once done no injustice to his fellowmen. Remember that enmity, spite, 
injustice and hatred amount to nothing when the time comes to settle up. 
Nothing burns into the soul more than hatred, spite or jealousy. No mat- 
ter what position you have, if possessed of those burning serpents that 
destroy one's comfort and peace of mind, there is no happiness. You 
might say that I do not understand; that it is all right for me to preach 
such principles; that they are impossible to put into practice. Don't forget 
I have lived à good many years and witnessed all kinds of men come and 
go, and it has been my privilege to observe as I have travelled along the 
road of life, and to improve my mental condition from such observations, 
and I fully understand my statements and I know that they can be put 
into practice; that at least they can be attempted; and I know that at the 
end of 1935 you will join with me in saying, “This year has been a greater 
success and has brought me greater happiness than the year previous 
because I have had the courage and the manhood to fight injustice and to 
fight my own weaknesses." 

Again I wish a prosperous, happy, contented year to our membership 
and their families throughout the nation. 


ce cal ey 


I WAS down in Washington the last of November for about a week, at- 
tending conferences and code hearings as well as the Convention of the 
Building Trades Department which was called by order of the Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor held in San Francisco. In between 
times I mixed a little bit with some of the leaders in our political life. 
Many of them I know personally and others I know by reputation; and 
believe it or not, the one question standing out in the minds of those 
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leaders of political thought is “How does Labor feel towards the coming 
events in Congress and in the Senate? What will it do with those that 
are now elected if they again become conservative or lean too much to the 
right, when the next election comes? What is your opinion and analysis 
of the 1936 election? Does Labor really expect the five-day week and the 
six-hour day? Is Labor satisfied with the slight absorbing of the un- 
employed? What effect is Father Coughlin having on the minds of the 
workers?" I did not hesitate to answer these questions. I think I will 
pass the most of them up and get to the last question, and let me say to 
you now, my judgment is that Father Coughlin—priest and citizen—is 
making greater inroads into the thoughts and minds of the workers than 
was anticipated by any class a short time ago. I heard his lecture Sunday, 
December 2, 1934, on the subject of “Share the Work" and his answer 
was *share the profits," and no Labor man in this or any other country 
could make a stronger explanation of the position of Labor on this ques- 
tion. Certainly it must be said that in the preparation of such an address 
he must have had available the highest kind of statistical information 
and the best authorities must have helped in the preparation of the 
address. I am told by some who seem to know that he is more strongly 
supported, financially and otherwise, by non-Catholies and those who pro- 
fess no religion at all, than he is by Catholics. He so thoroughly explained 
on that occasion that this was not a question of religion, that he invited 
all classes to join with him, etc., that he undoubtedly convinced all un- 
prejudiced minds that he was not espousing any particular religion or 
doctrine but did espouse and advocate adherence to the laws of God. No 
trade unionist could disagree with anything he said in that address. On 
the contrary he gave expression to the thoughts that Labor should have 
put out many months ago and he reached an audience of perhaps twenty 
to thirty million people, making a Labor speech, a speech of justice, a 
speech founded on fact. 

When he described sharing the work as sharing the misery and poverty 
now existing he thoroughly stated Labor’s position. If there are four persons 
now living on four slices of bread and same has to be divided amongst eight 
persons, leaving only one-half slice for each person—that is not progress. 
That means a distribution of hunger and starvation. That’s exactly what 
it means to have the worker now working forty hours a week and getting 
forty hours’ pay to accept a thirty-hour week and only get paid for thirty 
hours, or giving up one-fourth of what he was earning when working the 
forty-hour week. Father Coughlin’s answer is “Share the profits," and we 
quite agree with him that’s what should be done. If he continues it is 
possible that many who are not so thoroughly versed in the work of the 
Labor Movement or who do not find it necessary to belong to a labor 
union, may quit the union and join his band of crusaders. It will be up to 
Labor to protect itself against such a condition. I am quite confident that 
the solid, well informed, soundly built and properly conducted labor 
unions will have no difficulty in maintaining their standard and their 
prestige. But the scattering, mushroom organizations where the multi- 
tudes are uninformed and untrained will undoubtedly in many instances 
flock to the standard of Father Coughlin; first because he advocates a pro- 
gram much more radical than any program ever advocated by Labor. Some 
of it is practical; some of it impossible. But it may all become practical 
and necessary as the years roll on; and perhaps his answer to me would 
be “The thing must be started sometime; why not begin now?” There is 
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this answer to the Reverend gentleman, that it is easy enough to advocate 
but it is not possible to put into effect revolutionary changes immediately. 
The employers will say, “How are you going to distribute the profits when 
there are no profits obtainable in fifty per cent of the corporations now 
operating? And in many others the profits are so small, even in many of 
the banks, that you could not possibly distribute much of the present 
earnings." After all we cannot abolish all kinds of corporations and stock- 
holders, because unless there is some incentive for investors to get some 
return on their money, a reasonable return, say five or six per cent— 
investors will not invest. "That's the whole trouble with us now. We 
have billions tied up in the banks and the banks cannot loan it out safely ` 
in their judgment, and investors would rather leave their money in the 
banks earning nothing, or next to nothing, than take a chance in buying 
even legitimate stocks and bonds, because they are doubtful as to what the 
future may bring due to some of the agitation caused by many advocates 
of revolutionary changes. 

I am fully confident that the addresses delivered by Father Coughlin 
are bringing beneficial results to the working classes throughout the 
nation, because he is endeavoring to open the eyes of those that refuse to 
see the changed conditions in life. On the other hand there is the danger 
that he may fill the minds of the partly conservative workers and those 
unemployed with such a condition of discontent that he may drive many 
of them to deeds and acts that will be regrettable and dangerous. Re- 
formers usually advocate much more than they can give, even though they 
are sincere, If Father Coughlin started out the year before election he 
might be more of a danger to politicians. The fire may be partly extin- 
guished by the Fall of 1936. 


Tue AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR should have its own radio station. 
It could have built it at the time we decided to build the Gompers Monu- 
ment. Labor, with its influence today and the justice of its cause, could 
have obtained a clear channel in the air. Labor is slow to act. Sometimes 
I think it is lazy in many instances. The Gompers Monument in Wash- 
ington cost us over one hundred thousand dollars; with another one hun- 
dred thousand dollars we could have erected a radio station. We could 
have borrowed enough to erect it and assessed our general membership. 
We could have called it the Gompers Station, and in the years to come the 
trade unionists that never knew of Mr. Gompers would find out who he 
was; whereas today our one hundred and ten thousand dollar monument 
is standing in Washington almost forgotten, and in a few years no one 
will know or even care who this great leader was. 

If we had our own station—as we could have had when times were 
good, before the break in 1929—we could carry on the propaganda and 
educational work there, that is now carried on by others. And we eould 
answer the demagogues in our own way by our own speakers, and if 
necessary we could hire statisticians and others to prepare the facts. In 
addition to that we could sell the spare time on our station and obtain 
sufficient revenue after a year or two at least, to pay the cost of opera- 
tion and perhaps create a surplus. 

The best investment the American Federation of Labor ever made 
was when they decided to put up their own building in Washington. It 
looked like a gigantic undertaking at the time, but that building of seven 
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stories is all paid for now; in fact the Federation hasn’t room enough for 
its tenants or itself and could rent a building twice as large if it had it to 
rent. 


The same is true of a radio station if it was handled at the proper 
time. But perhaps it is not too late yet and perhaps our slow-thinking, 
slow-moving Labor officials will wake up before it is too late and make 
provisions not only for erecting the station but for getting the air channel 
clear before monopolists and enemies of Labor have captured the entire 
air which God has given us for use. 


Dorne the session of the convention of the A. F. of L., Mr. Joseph 
Padway, a lawyer from Milwaukee, addressed the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor on the invitation of the convention. He 
delivered an interesting address in which he went into the whole history 
of the National Recovery Act. During his address, however, he severely 
criticized governmental officials and others for their weaknesses or their 
failures to put into effect the provisions of Section 7-A. of the Act. He 
referred to many cases in which the Government had failed to enforce this 
Section 7-A, especially the case of the Real Silk Hosiery Workers, and 
others. He severely criticized General Johnson and Donald Richberg. 
Of course our membership should understand that Donald Richberg was 
the lawyer for years for all the railroad brotherhoods and was considered 
one hundred per cent capable and efficient. Mr. Padway strongly de- 
nounced the Attorney General, Homer Cummings, for his failure to go 
to the courts and get a decision on Section 7-A, etc. 

The General President of your International Union next day took 
issue with some of the statements made by Attorney Padway and moved 
to strike from the records certain statements denouncing the Attorney- 
General of the United States. The General President stated truthfully 
that the only man that has been friendly to Labor in the Department of 
Justice for the past twenty-five years is the present Attorney-General, 
Homer S. Cummings. The General President further stated that in all 
the years he had been going to Washington, Labor had met with a pretty 
eold reception in the offices of the Department of Justice when they had 
a real grievance against employers and against certain branches of the 
Government that were being used to prosecute and persecute Labor, 
especially the membership of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
in New York and other places. Quite a discussion arose on the motion 
and Mr. Padway was defended by the president of the State Federation of 
Labor of Wisconsin, Delegate Ohl, also by Delegate Freidrick, represent- 
ing the Federated Trades Couneil of Milwaukee. Those gentlemen seemed 
to be very much incensed with anybody doubting the words of Mr. Padway. 

Your General President talked from personal contact with Attorney- 
Generals of the United States since 1912 when Woodrow Wilson was first 
elected and when he had to deal with Attorney-General Thomas Gregory, 
who insulted Labor in the presence of the General President in the head- 
quarters of the Department of Justice in Washington. Mr. Gregory held 
office until almost the end of the second term of Woodrow Wilson and he 
never did anything friendly to Labor, even though Labor was largely 
responsible for the election of Woodrow Wilson, who in turn appointed 
Tom Gregory. When Mitchell Palmer came into office before the expira- 
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tion of the second term of Woodrow Wilson, it was through his office that 
the Mine Workers were enjoined from striking by the District Federal 
Court in Indianapolis, which was then presided over by Judge Anderson. 
When Harding became President of the United States he appointed the 
infamous Harry Daugherty, who in turn appointed William J. Burns, the 
detective, who violated all of the decent things surrounding his office as 
Chief of the Bureau of Investigation. Burns was responsible for the kid- 
napping of John J. McNamara of Indianapolis and the prosecution, 
through spies, of the MeNamara Brothers, which almost destroyed the 
Iron Workers’ Union. Attorney-General Daugherty was forced out of the 
Cabinet and you know why. He had, in the judgment of the writer, so 
acted that it was a wonder he was not sent to prison for the rest of his 
life. If you remember, he was mixed up in the leasing of oil lands to 
Doheny and others, which was responsible for the removal of Fall from 
the Cabinet, and his imprisonment; and some people say that Daugherty's 
aetions while Attorney-General were responsible for the breakdown of 
President Harding. Then later on under Coolidge we had old man Sar- 
gent from Vermont appointed as Attorney-General. Well, Sargent never 
set the world on fire with his knowledge of law from a national standpoint, 
and he appointed Colonel William Donovan of New York as his First As- 
sistant and Donovan remained in office until Hoover was elected in 1928. 
While Donovan was First Assistant Attorney-General he was practically 
the whole works in that Department, and he called the writer, your Gen- 
eral President, down to his office once during his time of service and 
attempted to prove to the General President that because the Truck 
Drivers of New York, Local 807, were out on strike that they were inter- 
fering with inter-state traffico as they went back and forth to Jersey, 
across the river, and consequently he believed the Federal Government 
had a right to interfere. After one hour of discussion the General Presi- 
dent convinced him that such actions would be using the Department of 
Justice as a strike-breaking agency for the truck owners and merchants 
of New York, who brought the strike on themselves because of their re- 
fusal to do anything towards preventing the strike before it had begun. 
Well, Colonel Donovan went out when Hoover was elected and William 
DeWitt Mitchell became Attorney-General. He never did anything that 
eould be ealled favorable or helpful to Labor. President Coolidge ap- 
pointed him as Solicitor General and he served from 1925 to 1929 in that 
office; then he was appointed by Hoover as Attorney-General of the United 
States and served until March 4, 1933. Those of us that know the history 
of the Coolidge and Hoover administrations and its feelings towards 
Labor, know very well that if Mr. Mitchell was not sympathetie with 
their policies and principles towards Labor that he would not have been 
appointed Attorney-General of the United States. At any rate, he wasn't 
much good for us, although he did not do anything serious against us, as 
there was no serious trouble during those years. He was born in Minne- 
sota, came to Washington from St. Paul and he is now a member of 
the law firm of Mitchell, Taylor, Capron & Marsh in New York City. 

So from 1912 to 1932, a period of twenty years, Labor did not have 
a friend in the Department of Justice. In fact, it did not have anyone 
who was willing to give it a square deal. And then comes Attorney- 
General Homer Cummings, one time National Chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Party; a citizen of the State of Connecticut; a man who during his 
whole life had never done anything in which Labor could say that he was 
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unfriendly; and the door of his office is open for any real representative 
of Labor to talk to him at any time on any question involving Labor. Of 
. eourse Labor officials cannot go in there and plead the case of racketeers, 
lest suspicion would revolve around themselves. But both Mr. Cummings 
and his assistants, Judge Stevens and others, always welcome President 
Green or his representatives of the American Federation of Labor to dis- 
cuss anything with them. Still, because we cannot tip the world over in 
a day, we have attorneys like Mr. Padway come to the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor and endeavor to insinuate that the At- 
torney-General is anything but a friend of Labor. 

When I returned to my office I wrote to the Attorney-General asking 
for further information on the charges that were made against him and 
his department by Mr. Padway. Below is a copy of a letter received from 
Mr. Cummings, which proves conclusively that the statements made by 
Mr. Padway were not correct. 


Honorable Daniel J. Tobin, 
222 East Michigan Avenue, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Dear Mr. Tobin: 


I have received your recent letter in which you refer to the state- 
ment which was made in an address before the last American Federation 
of Labor convention to the effect that no criminal prosecutions and only 
one equity suit had been filed by the Department of Justice against viola- 
tors of code labor provisions, and in which you ask for information on 
this point. 

An examination of the records of the Department of Justice was made 
several days ago, and this study revealed that a total of forty-five criminal 
prosecutions and forty-one equity suits had been instituted by the Depart- 
ment against persons accused of having violated the labor provisions of 
NIRA codes of fair competition. 

With respect to the “one civil case" to which reference was made in 
the address before the A. F. of L., the speaker was critical of the manner 
in which that case was being conducted by the Department of Justice. 
I assume that the speaker was referring to the Weirton case. If so, he 
evidently was misinformed. A bitterly contested trial of the case, which 
lasted seven weeks, was concluded recently. The litigation was handled 
by the Department of Justice to the entire satisfaction of those in whose 
interest it was brought and who were familiar with the manner in which 
the case was conducted by the Department. 

I might also add that the Department of Justice has taken action 
promptly against every violator of a code labor provision whose violation 
has been called to the attention of the Department by the National Recovery 
Administration, or by the Department of the Interior, except in a very 
few instances where, upon examination, it was found that the evidence 
available was not sufficient to warrant the institution of legal proceedings. 

In connection with the extensive publicity which has been given to the 
alleged violation of Section 7(a) of the National Industrial Recovery Act 
by the Houde Engineering Corporation, I am enclosing herewith a copy 
of a statement issued by me on November 22nd. 

Very sincerely yours, 
HOMER CUMMINGS, 
Inclosure No. 146803 Attorney-General. 


November 24, 19384. 
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During the discussion on my motion to *strike from the records" the 
remarks of Mr. Padway, President Green, finding that the matter had 
become heated and somewhat controversial, called me aside on the plat- 
form and asked me to withdraw the motion and stated that he would make 
an explanation that he was sure would be satisfactory to me and to the 
Convention. The statement made was about as follows: “Mr. Padway was 
addressing the Convention and was not a delegate and did not speak for 
the Convention and delegates, and in view of the fact that we stood for 
freedom of speech, a guest invited to address the Convention could say 
about what he pleased and no one, of course, could take the statements 
made by any speaker who was not a delegate as the expressions of the 
delegates of the Convention." Upon this statement by President Green 
I withdrew the motion because I had gained my point in explaining to 
the Convention the position taken by the Attorney-Generals who served 
during the twenty-two year period from 1912 to 1934. Afterwards I 
somewhat regretted having withdrawn the motion, because I know that on 
a roll call vote, which was the only way in which we could get an accurate 
vote representing the organized membership, that I would have had 
almost a unanimous vote of the International Unions in favor of my 
motion. Many International officers came to me afterwards and said it 
was too bad I withdrew the motion, that a lesson should have been given 
to the visitors then and in the future to be somewhat careful of their 
language, by striking Mr. Padway's remarks from the records, that expres- 
sion would have been helpful for the future protection of the Federation 
and of those who are invited to address the Federation. 

Some may say, “How do you know you would have gotten a majority 
vote?" I know somewhat about the voting in the Conventions of the 
Federation, having been a delegate continuously for twenty-eight years. 
I am also closely in contact with nearly every International official and, as 
stated before, many of them had come to me and told me they certainly 
would have voted for my motion. I am safe in saying, without fear of 
contradiction, that at least two-thirds of the votes of the Convention would 
have been cast in favor of my motion. For instance, John Lewis of the 
Miners, who has had so much help and friendliness from the administra- 
tion and from the Attorney-General, with his three thousand votes, could 
not help voting to sustain my motion, and many others; and if there were 
some International Unions whose leanings were somewhat to the left, 
they would not dare vote against a motion which was so thoroughly 
explained and which was only doing justice to the Attorney-General. 
They couldn't afford to vote against it. However, it takes over two 
hours to call the roll and the General President, believing he had given the 
necessary facts to the Convention dealing with the Attorney-General's of- 
fice, was governed by the suggestion of President Green and withdrew the 
motion to strike from the records Mr. Padway's references to the At- 
torney-General. 

My personal opinion, and the opinion of several other Labor men 
and of some prominent men in political life, is that the Government itself 
is not too sure of being able to sustain the National Recovery Act, 
especially Section 7-A, before the full bench of the United States Supreme 
Court. Be it remembered that there are nine judges on the United States 
Supreme Court and that we have only three of those Judges that we can 
consider Liberal or sympathetic with Labor. It is true that one other 
Judge and the Chief Justice, Mr. Hughes, who comes from New York, 
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has voted to sustain some things that the present administration has 
favored, but they are not by any means liberalized. The writer of this 
article participated in the discussions when the National Recovery Act was 
under consideration in Washington. He lent his humble efforts towards 
irying to get the bill through in conjunction with other Labor men of 
national standing. He has worked for thirty years in an endeavor to get 
this kind of legislation through the Government, or into law, to the end 
that the bitterness and prejudice that existed in his early days against the 
Trade Union Movement would be eliminated. For thirty years he has 
struggled to give Labor its right place in breathing the air of freedom and 
justice. Isn't it reasonable to assume that after those years of struggling 
from the bottom for Labor and with Labor, that he would not espouse the 
cause of the present Attorney-General and the administration in Washing- 
ton unless he believed what he said to be statements of fact, and that we 
now have for the first time in those thirty years something that can be 
ealled sympathetie understanding, not only in the Department of Justice 
but in several other Departments connected with the present administra- 
tion, to which he devoted his time, energy and resourcefulness, ten weeks 
of grueling, struggling work in the campaign that placed Mr. Roosevelt 
and his associates in office. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
November 22, 1934. 


Attorney-General Homer Cummings today issued the following state- 
ment: 

Apparently there has been some misconception in certain quarters 
as to the attitude of the Department of Justice in the matter of the case 
of the Houde Engineering Corporation. The Department has not at any 
time changed its attitude or policy or has it at any time been opposed 
to the institution of a suit to test the validity and scope of Section 7 (a) of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, or the decision of the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

It was not until September 8, 1934, that a copy of such decision was 
transmitted to the Department. Since that time there have been numer- 
ous and co-operative conferences between representatives of the Depart- 
ment and representatives of the Board. 

The Department has recognized from the beginning, and still recog- 
nizes, the desirability in the interest of all concerned of obtaining, as soon 
as possible, an authoritative decision on the questions involved. At no 
time has the Department declined to institute proceedings, or refused to 
act because of any views held by the Department as to the scope of Section 
7 (a) or the decision of the Board. It was apparent, however, that cer- 
tain essential facts had to be alleged and proved in order to bring the case 
before the court in such manner that à decision on the merits would be 
possible, and to avoid the failure of the case on technical grounds. 

That the suit has not been filed is attributable entirely to the need of 
assembling the type of proof referred to. Certain obstacles have been 
encountered. Amongst these has been the difficulty of obtaining the 
stenographic reports of the bargaining negotiations between the manage- 
ment of the Houde Engineering Corporation and the Union representa- 
tives. These proceedings were taken down stenographically and, when the 
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Department asked for a copy, it was not assumed there would be any 
difficulty in obtaining it. It appears, however, that the minutes were 
taken by stenographers employed by the Houde Engineering Corporation 
and, up to the present time, it has not been possible for the Board to 
furnish the Department with a transcript. This situation made it neces- 
sary to attempt to obtain the desired evidence from other sources. The 
Department, having been furnished with further data, indicated to the 
Board on October 30th, its readiness to proceed, if the Board desired to 
do so on the available proof. 

The Department further suggested that the Board prepare a draft 
of a bill of complaint in a form which would set forth the issues in such 
manner as appeared to the Board desirable. Thereupon, the Department 
was advised that such a draft would be prepared and submitted. It is 
expected that shortly after this draft is available to the Department, a 
ete be filed to secure an authoritative decision upon the issues 
involved. 


called 


Statement of Mr. Daniel J. Tobin, General President of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs and 
Helpers of America, Indianapolis, Indiana, on the Pro- 
posed Code of Labor Provisions for the Fluid Milk 
Industry, as Revised for Public Hearing No. 685 


Delivered on November 21, 1934, at the Washington Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Administrator: I am appearing here to add my statement to what 
has already been said by the representatives of our Union in behalf of the 
organized and unorganized employees in this industry. 

I first want to call your attention to the fact that where the employees 
are organized, the wage scale is from 25 per cent to 40 per cent higher 
than that contained in the Code as presented by the distributors in the 
industry. The unorganized, however, because of their working conditions, 
are à serious menance to the employers paying decent wages where those 
groups are organized. The employees (outside of the clerical help) are 
organized in nearly all the large cities of the country. In the medium-size 
cities, and smaller towns throughout the nation, however, they are un- 
organized, and therefore work under conditions, both as to wages and 
hours, that are entirely at variance with present ideas of the men in 
charge of our Government, who are endeavoring to lift up the nation out 
of the awful industrial quagmire into which it has been plunged. 

This Code, as presented, calls for the establishment of forty-eight (48) 
hours, with certain qualifications that permit a greater number of hours 
to be worked under certain conditions. Let me show you how that request, 
and thousands of other requests similar to it in other industries, is 
responsible for the enormous unemployment existing in our country at 
the present time. Many of those who lead in Ameriean thought, and in 
the formation of American opinion, as well as representatives of organ- 
ized labor, and a substantial number of representatives in both houses of 
the Congress of the United States, are advocating the thirty (30) hour 
week as the only solution for taking up the present unemployment. 








«> 
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It has been stated here that there are 138,000 employees in the 
industry. The Code presented calls for a forty-eight (48) hour week. 
That makes a difference of eighteen (18) hours from the thirty (30) hour 
week. Eighteen (18) hours extra work by each of 138,000 employees 
amounts to 2,484,000 hours. Dividing this number of hours by thirty (30) 
would give a week's employment to 82,800 persons more than are now 
employed if we were to adopt, or put into effect, the thought of the 
progressive leaders of our nation, who believe in the thirty (30) hour week 
as a solution of the unemployment question. 


What do we ask for in this case? Not, Mr. Administrator, that you 
follow the practical progressive thought of the nation and establish the 
thirty (30) hour week for this industry, but we ask you to put into effect 
the forty (40) hour week, ten (10) hours above that requested by the 
American Federation of Labor and its affiliated organizations. 

What would the result be in this particular industry? We would reduce 
the worker's week by eight (8) hours, instead of by eighteen (18) hours, 
which would give us 1,104,000 hours to be divided among the unemployed, 
whether they be in the industry, or whether they be those that are capable 
of working in the industry and are now unemployed; and we would 
establish a week's work each week for 27,600 persons, unemployed at 
present at forty (40) hours per week. This is the answer to the unemploy- 
ment question, and this is the only answer. The fairness of our position, 
in my judgment, would be maintained by any number of publie spirited 
men, and I am sure by the majority of those connected with the present 
National Administration. A 

In this Code presented there is quite a substantial classification 
downward between Southern and Northern or Mid-western and Western 
states. This classification is entirely unjust, because men with families 
need more to live on than the wage here specified for Southern cities. The 
condition of life among the working people in the Southern cities, their 
mode of living, and the general appearance of those engaged in this par- 
ticular industry in Southern cities, is not comparable with the individuals 
engaged in the same industry in cities like Chicago, New York, Boston, 
Cincinnati, San Francisco, Seattle, and other places where men are receiv- 
ing decent wages under organized conditions. Therefore, Mr. Adminis- 
trator, I ask you to raise the schedule of wages for the Southern district 
substantially above that stated in the Code as presented. 


Mr. Wentworth, in his remarks, quoted from Dun and Bradstreet 
that the profits in the industry for 1933-34 are substantially below those for 
1928-29. Of course the majority of industries have lost somewhat in 
those lean years, but this is not a fair comparison in order to obtain the 
profits by the distributors engaged in this industry. The earnings and 
profits, dividends both in cash and stock, should be gone over from 1922 
until 1934, a period of twelve years, and during the years from 1915 until 
1919 it will be found also that substantial stock and cash dividends were 
paid out as bonuses to the stock holders, in many of the milk corporations. 

I have no objections to men being paid for their work in holding 
offieial positions in large corporations. I believe in the payment of sub- 
stantial salaries to executives of great responsibilities, but when it comes 
to salaries ranging from $30,000 to $120,000 paid to some officials engaged 
in this industry at the expense of the workers, well, I am for protecting 
the workers in the industry. 
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My judgment is that unless industry regulates its own affairs by 
deciding to get away from old-time practices, that Congress in its coming 
session may straighten those things out for the industry, but they will 
not be straightened out by a continuation of the present hours of employ- 
ment nor by an increase in the number of hours of employment. The 
straightening out will be done downward in hours in order to take up 
unemployment. Might I state here that a questionnaire was sent out to 
the candidates, for election to the Senate and House of Representatives by 
the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor, of which I 
am a member, as to whether they favored the thirty (80) hours week, an 
Old Age Pension, etc., and while I will not give the actual number of answers 
in the affirmative, it is our opinion that legislation will obtain in the very 
near future favorable to a substantial reduction in the number of hours in 
industry in the near future. 

I have traveled throughout the length and breadth of this nation, 
from Cape Cod, Massachusetts, to San Diego, within the year, then to 
Portland, Oregon, Seattle and through the Dakotas, and I find that there 
is a decided betterment in the minds and temperaments of the people and 
in industry. There is also a noticeable feeling on the part of many. business 
men that a change must take place in wages and working conditions. 
Recently, you will remember, Mr. Administrator, that the American 
Bankers Convention here in Washington decided that insofar as it was 
possible they would carry out the sentiments and desires of the President 
of the United States to relieve the present unemployment. 

I visited some European cities during this year, and I found that 
employment in countries like England is coming back faster than in coun- 
tries where the employers put their backs to the wall and refuse to go 
along, eventually bringing about a condition where the Government itself 
has taken hold and is ruling industry in the interests of all of the people. 
I refer to Italy, Germany, and the Government of Russia. Capital in those 
countries said for many years “We won't go along.” Well, they are going 
along now. 

Let us hope that the common sense and good judgment of industrial 
leaders in our nation will see the necessity of reducing working hours and 
paying a living wage without compelling the Government to put such con- 
ditions into effect by law. 

Mr. Wentworth refers to the fact that this industry does chiefly an 
intrastate business. That is somewhat true, but not entirely, because we 
find milk and milk products coming from all of the five New England states 
into Boston and also into New York. Wisconsin and Indiana ship those 
products into Chicago, and so it is with many other cities where large 
populations cannot be supplied from local communities within the state. 
But even if the industry is intrastate, the states usually follow the National 
Government in legislative enactments or procedure, as has been demon- 
strated in Workmen’s Compensation, which originated in Federal em- 
ployment. 

I find that in looking over the records many of the gentlemen repre- 
senting the industry have favored the thirty (830) hour bill, No. 4557, 
presented in the House of Representatives and commonly called the ‘“Con- 
nery Bill.” Mr. Chester Gray, Washington representative of the Farm 
Bureau Federation, made the following statement, which you will find on 
page 621 of the record of the hearing on this bill in 1933: “If Congress 
Should pass a law putting a five-day week and a six-hour day on agriculture 
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and make it workable, it would be a good thing, but unless it can be done 
for agrieulture and other industries, there is evidently some dubiousness in 
the nation about it, as is reflected by the observations of these gentlemen 
here today." 

I find also that there was a statement made on this Code yesterday 
by a gentleman who read a telegram from Mr. Brenckman, representing 
the National Grange. In this telegram Mr. Brenckman opposed the short- 
ening of the work week because it would increase the cost of distribution, 
ete. Mr. Brenckman must have changed his mind on the shorter work 
week, for I find that he made the following statement (which may be found 
on page 577 of the record of the hearing) in 1933 in regard to the Black 
Bill at the hearing before the Senate Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Judiciary, and this also was a thirty (80) hours work week bill: “I feel 
that the Black Bill is a step in the right direction. It is rather sad to 
admit it, but in my opinion only compulsion could bring about a readjust- 
ment in industry, which is absolutely necessary in order to enable our 
civilization to continue to function. It must be made mandatory, otherwise 
employers of labor who have social brains and who are public spirited 
would adjust themselves to the changed conditions, shorten the work day 
and shorten the work week, while others who would be more selfish would 
keep on working at the present rate, and the unemployment situation would 
not be considerably improved. It must be made nation-wide in order to 
make it effective. I do not believe that there is any other way to make 
it effective under present conditions than to make it mandatory." 

Mr. Administrator, might I call your attention to the fact that there 
has been no reduction in the number of hours per week for our organized 
employees who are working forty-eight (48) hours per week, for several 
years past. They are now working forty-eight (48) hours per week, six 
(6) days per week, in nearly all the large cities of the country. In other 
words, under no condition are they permitted to work less than six (6) 
days per week in order to get their week's pay. In some instances they are 
working over forty-eight (48) hours per week, because this does not include 
the time spent by the driver in the depot, or headquarters, figuring up his 
accounts, etc., during certain days of the week. The employers have not 
increased the pay roll since 1928 in any of the large cities that I know of 
in recent years. On the contrary, substantial decreases in wages have 
obtained in some places. In the city of Chicago, with 12,500 employees, 
both the drivers and the dairy employees have had a reduction of about 
20 per cent in recent years. 

Mr. Administrator, you and those engaged in the same mission on 
other Codes, are the representatives of the Government. The Government 
in this Democratie country of ours is the servant of the people, and the 
people in the last election have mandated the Government to carry on 
the New Deal, which means substantial to take up the unemployment 
now obtaining, eliminate from the rolls of the needy, through employment, 
the millions that are dependent upon help from governmental or charitable 
institutions. The New Deal means, as the people understand it, the elimi- 
nation of unemployment, the putting back to work men and women who 
are willing and able to work, together with increasing consumption, espe- 
cially the consumption of milk and its by-products which are absolutely 
necessary in human life. 

There are innumerable instances within my own knowledge where 
families purchased two or three quarts of milk a day three years ago, but 
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because the head of the family was forced out of employment the order 
was reduced to one quart. The same is true of other dairy products, such 
as cheese and butter. To bring about the return of the millions of unem- 
ployed back to work, this industry itself must begin by leading in re-em- 
ployment. Someone must start the ball rolling in industry. Apparently 
some of the large employers of the nation have seen this point, from state- 
ments expressed recently by the captains of industry as represented in 
the American Chamber of Commerce and the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The one point that has not been sufficiently stressed here (and it has 
been the cause of a great deal of misery for those engaged in industry) 
is the cut-throat competition obtaining. Especially is this true as far as 
the chain stores are concerned. While they sell from fifty to one hundred 
articles in their stores they frequently employ the sale of milk or bread 
as leaders, in order to encourage customers. They sell milk or bread one 
or two cents below the average distributor's price. In the city of Indian- 
apolis recently, in a milk war, I find that milk has been sold and delivered 
as low as six cents (6c). This is not due to the farmer or due to the 
employee. It is due to the cut-throat competition within the industry, 
mainly on the part of the chain stores, by which the chain store can sell 
milk at five cents (5c) that costs them seven cents (7c) in the hope that 
the housewife will purchase a can of peas or a peck of potatoes and the 
store wil make a profit on those articles. The distributor of milk and 
dairy produets has no such opportunity to meet the competition and he is 
forced to reduce the price of the raw product to the farmer and then start 
out in an endeavor to balance the books, endeavoring to obtain the same 
profit for the stockholders by attempting to reduce wages, and among 
unorganized employees in this business the plan is quite successful. 

This condition of cut-throat competition in addition to the all-consum- 
ing desire of officials, managers, and directors to show profits and to pay 
dividends on the number of shares issued in order to enhance or hold up 
their price, is the main cause of the stagnation and discontent within the 
industry, and this condition will continue until this Government finds a 
way to do away with this kind of competition and regulate directorships as 
to the profits permissible on honest, sanely appraised investments. I have 
the greatest respect for the Consumers' League in their attempts to keep 
down the eost of living where scalpers have been desirous of using the 
National Reeovery Act to the end that they would increase their profits. 
There is no denying that this has been done, but I do object to the Con- 
sumers' League, or any other league, endeavoring to regulate an industry 
to such an extent that it is impossible for them to pay decent wages or 
obtain an honest return on the investment (that is, on an investment which 
is not watered stock resulting from increased capitalization because of 
stock dividends) but decent wages and an honest return on the investment 
cannot be obtained where milk is sold at a loss by the distributor. When 
the National Recovery Act was instituted, it was intended that honest 
employers, distributors, and business men should organize among them- 
selves without violating the law through dangerous conspiracies. We find 
in most industries this has not been done. It must be done, regardless of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law, or any other law that prevents the receiving of 
decent returns on invested capital to the end that a living wage and reason- 
able hours are obtained for the workers. 
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Mr. Administrator, I have found that during your past life you have 
been connected with an industry that paid substantial wages, and had 
established a forty-eight (48) hour week in its general employment many 
years ago. Recently one of those concerns with whom you were connected 
established a five-day week and increased the pay of its employees, bringing 
the wages up to those formerly received from their six-day employment. 

The fluid milk industry, generally speaking, has not reduced working 
hours in recent years, and thereby has signified no intention, apparently, 
of taking up unemployment. It has not increased wages, as far as I know, 
in recent years, but on the contrary I do know of many places where the 
wages have been reduced. In some places the wages are 20 per cent below 
those of 1929-30. 

It has been stated that 98 per cent of those employed in the industry 
in 1929 are now employed. I question the accuracy of this statement. Iam 
satisfied that it is not true in its entirety insofar as drivers and dairy 
employees who are now working outside of offices are concerned, and if it 
is true in some places, Mr. Administrator, you want to take into considera- 
tion that each year the consumption of fluid milk products is greater, 
because of the increase in our population, and because of the very bene- 
ficial education carried on over the radio and elsewhere by the distributors 
as to the necessity of using those products from a health standpoint. 

Instead of there being 98 per cent of the persons employed in 1929 
now employed, there should and would be a substantially larger number 
employed if the spirit and desire of the President were adopted by reducing 
the number of hours to forty (40) per week. Because of the efficiency 
established within the industry, which we know to be nothing but the 
extreme speed-up system, every man and woman has every ounce of energy 
taken out of them that their human system can possibly stand. The motor 
truck has come into the business, whereby the average man does more in 
one day now that a horse-drawn vehicle did in two days. The congested 
living conditions obtaining within cities, where seventy or eighty families 
live in one apartment building, make it possible for the average driver to 
deliver more than he did before. Each driver working in a large city now 
has at least one-third more customers to take care of than he had ten or 
twelve years ago. Where routes have fallen off, they have been doubled, 
and one driver has been made to do the work of two, increasing his work, 
and all of this has been done in many instances under a reduction in wages. 

I have discussed many wage scales for the past thirty years. I have 
participated in a great many Code conferences. I have never yet found 
the employers saying anything different from what has been said here. 
They always say “We cannot increase our cost. We cannot reduce hours. 
We will go broke.” They said that to me in Chicago, in New York and in 
Seattle years ago when we were trying to raise wages from $12 to $14 per 
week and reduce hours from fourteen (14) to twelve (12) per day. They 
bellowed so loud when we tried to establish the six-day week in Chicago 
that you could hear them miles away, but today in all the large cities of 
the country where men are organized they are working the eight-hour 
day and the six-day week, and in justice to the employers, I am sure they 
would not go back to the old conditions if they could, and they were all 
making money until the awful racketeering competition set in. 

Judging from past experiences, I am sure that in time to come the 
employers in this industry will bless you if you will adopt a Code for this 
industry embodying our suggestions, because you will make it almost man- 
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datory on the employers to organize to protect themselves and to devise 
ways and means to meet or to eliminate this awful competition, and to 
raise the price of the products sufficiently to pay fair wages and work not 
more than forty (40) hours per week. The employers in this industry, in 
my judgment, working hand and hand with labor and the Government, 
would not find it impossible to eliminate or to regulate some of this unholy 
competition. After all, if unjust competition were eliminated or regulated, 
I feel that the public never objects very strongly to paying for a product 
in order to pay wages. 

I cannot refrain from referring to some of the statements made by 
Mr. Walsh, representing Southern California. He said they got twelve 
cents (12c) per quart for milk. He said the wages paid drivers was about 
$21 per week. Mr. Administrator, $21 is the topnotch price. I just returned 
from that country out there. I met many of the men engaged in that 
employment. I do not hesitate to say there are more men receiving $19, 
$17, and $15 than there are receiving $21. They are afraid, poor devils, to 
join a union. They are laid off for some reason Saturday night. 

Let me say for your information that in San Francisco, Oakland, San 
Rosa, Stockton, and many other cities throughout California, that milk 
sells for the same price, twelve cents (12c) per quart, and that the wages 
run up to $35 and $38 per week. The eight-hour day obtains, and the 
employers are making money. 

Mr. Administrator, I am desirous that you embody in the Code, whether 
by consent of the employers or not, the suggestions contained in the state- 
ment read by Mr. O'Brien as to wages and hours as approved and sanctioned 
by our International Union, and my judgment is that in so doing you will 
be helping the industry, because you will perhaps compel them to see the 
wisdom of greater organization within themselves. You will be relieving 
the thousands of men employed in this industry from severe hardships, 
but most of all, you will be carrying out the desires and aspirations of the 
publie spirited citizens of our country, and of the head of our Government. 
You will be reducing the number of hours from forty-eight (48) to forty 
(40) per week, thereby creating employment in accordance with our own 
figures, for 277,600 individuals now out of employment. By doing this you 
will be pointing the way, spreading the light, establishing a precedent for 
other industries and other employers by giving them the key to absorbing 
the twelve millions of human souls now unemployed that need work, which 
is the desire of our Government, and you will be eliminating the real cause 
of the stagnation and paralysis within the milk industry. 

Editor's Note: The only good the Code would do us would be to bring 
the unorganized up to a half decent standard of wages and hours. The 
present wages of our milk and dairy unions is far above the Code. No 
Code can interfere with present wages where unions have agreements. 
The intent and desire of the Government when putting the National Re- 
covery Act into law was that employers and unions would continue as 
before and work out their agreements, except that the hours agreed to 
cannot be longer than the Code hours. Every employer at the conference, 
even those with whom we have done business for years without trouble, 
even those paying much higher wages than the Code, lined up solid as 
one man against both the Government and ourselves, opposed to any Code. 
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There is nothing that counts in an office where several local unions are 
congregated together as much as a girl that can run a typewriter and 
answer the telephone. Usually our business agents have the highest 
respect for a girl or woman when employed in an office. Such an employee 
can be of great help in answering calls and in running off letters, and the 
cost divided amongst the local unions would be very little. I have 
repeatedly asked our people in writing to my office to have their letters 
typewritten. It is easy to get this done by going to any kind of public 
building or any office and paying a little for this work. It costs about ten 
or fifteen cents a page unless there are extra copies to be made. It isn’t 
a crime against any of us that we are not able to write in such a manner 
that our letters can not easily be read. Most of us had to go to work when 
we were quite young and those that acquired the art of writing have lost 
it in recent years for lack of practice. If you can not write so that we can 
read your letters without spending an hour over them, and if you have no 
one in the house that can write a plain letter, then we ask you to get 
your letters typewritten, especially when they contain any such thing as 
important messages. 


Wiru the enormous number of new members rushing into our unions it 
devolves upon our Business Agents and. Officers to watch carefully some 
of the wise babies that are coming in, the fellows that stand up in the 
union and ask so many embarrassing questions of the Chairman. We have 
absolute evidence that there are secret agents of employers’ associations 
who have recently sought membership within.our unions. While we have 
the evidence of such conditions we are endeavoring to locate the indi- 
viduals themselves, and I think we may be successful. There is also a sub- 
stantial sprinkling in certain localities of Communists in our organization, 
and they are above the average driver for asking questions and for rais- 
ing technical points, or for cleverly seeking to sow the seeds of dissension 
in the unions against both the local and International Officers. Some of 
them are receiving pay as drivers and also receiving substantial remuner- 
ation from the head agencies of the Communist Party with offices in New 
York and Chicago. 'The red blooded membership of our unions should 
watch out for those tricky, clever disturbers that would sell not only our 
union but our country in the interest of Russia. Some of those boys are 
of foreign extraction. A great many are born of Russian -parents, but 
there are quite a few of them that possess American nanies. While a 
few of them are harebrained fanatics, the majority of them have a purpose 
in view. Our organization, I am pleased to say, is more free of those 
dangerous elements than most of the other labor organizations. 
T "go" 

Some local unions have a desire to continuously keep in argument with 
their employers. We have four local unions located in two separate cities, 
two of each craft, that sign a yearly agreement with their employers. 
They argue on the agreement for nearly three months before its expiration 
and for perhaps thirty days after its expiration, endeavoring to negotiate 
a new agreement. They have a splendid membership and in truth they 
have first-class employers. In the middle of the year they begin to pre- 
pare their agreement for the next year and, as stated before, sixty or 
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ninety days before the present agreement expires they are at it again. The 
officers get just so far and then they call an International officer, and as a 
| final resort they vote to strike; then they get the sanction of the Joint 
ll Council, which never refuses to grant same, and then they ask the Inter- 
I national Union for sanction of a strike. And so it is an endless chain. 
| Those unions pay 30 cents per capita tax to the International Union, a 
substantial part of which is paid to the American Federation of Labor 
and other Departments in Washington. They would keep an International 
Organizer busy all the time trying to straighten out their wage scales and 
other technical questions that obtain within their unions. I cite these 
faets for the purpose of advising our unions now that it is impossible for 
this International Union on the revenue we obtain, to supply Organizers 
who will act as Business Agents and take the whole load on their 
shoulders continuously in any district. We are willing to do all we can 
but we can’t pay out four for one. We have 850 locals, many without 
salaried officers. Suppose for one moment all unions would require the 
same attention. Your tax would be four dollars per month per member 
instead of thirty cents. Well why ask “Who does he mean?" If the stock- 
ing fits you, wear it. 
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For the last year and a half in addition to the other expenses of the Inter- 
national office, we have established offices in Washington for the purpose 
of handling the innumerable questions that are arising daily under the 
National Recovery Act. This office entails considerable expense, as there 
has to be telephone, stenographer, and one or two men there continuously. 
All duly and regularly authorized representatives of local unions that have 
gone to Washington have found it convenient and helpful. In addition to 
this, the International President has made many trips to Washington, ap- 
pearing before innumerable bodies on different questions and codes per- 
taining to our union. The International Union has had no additional 
revenue from local unions for the maintenance of this office or this annex 
to the International headquarters. It may be that we will have to continue 
this condition for the next two or three years. No one can tell now what 
will happen in the next session of Congress pertaining to the National 
Recovery Act. We are not complaining; we are proud and happy to be 
able to do this. Many International Unions, including the Miners, Brick- 
layers, Electrical Workers, Machinists, and others, have moved their gen- 
eral headquarters to Washington so they might be near the seat of opera- 
tions. We are indeed grateful for the help and the manner in which our 
local unions have worked jointly with us and our Washington office in try- 
| ing to adjust or get somewhere with the innumerable, intricate questions 
| that arise which embody so many arguments and statistical work. It 
| looks to me as if we are only scratching the surface at the present time 
insofar as the work surrounding our local unions and our International 
| Union is concerned pertaining to codes and other situations, legal and 
governmental, that may arise in the near future. We have been able to 
meet the additional expense because of the large increase in our member- 
ship. But we want our membership generally to know, as most of the 
officers of local unions do know who have gone to Washington, what this 
International Union is doing in their behalf. 
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Heavy punishment, such as fines or suspension, against a member who 
has been guilty of violating the rules of a local union or the orders of 
the Business Agent, is bad policy, especially if the individual has come 
into the union within a year. When you fine a driver a hundred dol- 
lars or anything like that, you are just taking the blood out of his family. 
For a first offense a fine ranging from ten to twenty dollars is sufficient. 
If a man acts as a strike breaker or goes back to work when a strike is 
called, even then the punishment should depend upon the intelligence of 
the man and the conditions surrounding his family. Justice should be 
tempered with mercy. If a man commits a second crime his punishment 
should be doubled and warning should be given him that on the next offense 
he would be suspended. Expulsion is bad because it gives a man no right 
at all to ever become a member again. If an individual commits an 
unpardonable crime against the union, such as acting as a spy for the 
employers or carrying secret messages to the enemies of the union; or 
joining hands with criminals or racketeers, then his punishment should be 
as heavy as can be administered. But for trivial offenses or slight viola- 
tions of the laws or rules, the punishment should be light and the first 
consideration of the union should be the individual’s family. Fine a man 
$500 if necessary. Never expel a member, because by doing so you lose 
all jurisdiction over him. 
"o" at 


Nearty all International Unions are closing their offices now on Sat- 
urday. Our International Union still keeps open Saturday forenoon. 
We can not advocate the five-day week, or shortening of hours, unless 
we do as others are doing and unless we practice what we preach. 
Sometime in the very near future in order to save our faces we will have 
to carry out the doctrines we preach. Accept this as a notice that all 
local unions must reduce their mail and telegrams which would be due to 
arrive here on Saturdays. Unions within twenty-four hours of delivery 
to the National Office should write and send their letters by air mail not 
later than Thursday noon, so they will reach the office on Friday afternoon. 
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Way NOT START the New Year in by paying your dues three months in 
advance, and by making a promise to yourself that you will attend at least 
one meeting a month and that you will read some Labor publication each 
week or month? In other words, that during the coming year you will 
improve your mind and your actions towards your union? 


we em 


Tus killing of police officers and especially federal officers will do more 
to attract the acute, never-failing eyes and force of the federal and 
local governments than anything else that could happen. If you talk to 
the Department of Justice about getting a man in the federal prisons 
paroled, they tell you “Positively no", and in addition they look upon you 
with suspicion, because the Department of Justice have records showing 
that a substantial number of paroled men in the last few years have gone 
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back to their old trade. The crime wave in some of our large cities did 
more towards getting the eight or nine bills passed which gave more 
power to the Department of Justice in the prosecution and following up of 
lawbreakers, than anything that could have happened. 

Loca UNIONS should see to it that their local secretary-treasurer is 
bonded for about twice the amount he holds in cash for the local union. It 
costs you very little to get bonded from a first-class bonding company. 
Applications for such bonds can be procured from the General Secretary- 
Treasurer of the International Union, Thomas L. Hughes, 222 East Michi- 
gan Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. Trustees of local unions should audit the 
books of local unions every three months and should verify their reports 
by visiting the banks. All honest Secretary-Treasurers welcome this 
proceeding, which is in accordance with the,laws of our International 
Union. -The bond of the secretary-treasurer should be in the hands of 
the local trustees and should be placed away for safe keeping. "The place 
where it is kept should be known to the local executive board. 


TOFO F 


Car OUT the long distance telephone calls when trying to take up matters 
with our office. In nine cases out of ten we will not answer the phone on 
long distance calls because we do not know the party calling and because 
we do not desire to make a record of the conversation. Official business 
can not be transacted over the telephone. If the party you call in Head- 
quarters does not answer or is not in, you will understand now the reason. 
We do not know who is calling. We will make no official record of what 
is said because such statements could be denied, and we want an official 
record of everything that transpires between local unions and the Inter- 
national. Don't pay any attention to employers when they tell you they 
called the International Headquarters, or wired Headquarters, and got 
certain information. We have practice and experience sufficient in the 
General Office to know what to say; and we know in writing letters that 
the words written are immortal and sometimes if foolish statements are 
made they return to haunt you, like the ghost in Hamlet. 
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T's WORK of a loeal union should be mainly handled by the elected of- 
ficers of the organization, and after they are elected they should be helped 
and encouraged, advised and counselled by the rank and file. Some of the 
members, especially those employed by city and state governments, have 
an idea that now that the National Recovery Act is in existence they will 
perhaps not need their union. This class of human being is, of course, 
thoroughly ignorant as to what has happened in the past, because any 
legislation that has ever been enacted which made conditions for the 
workers has also the power of un-making the same conditions. Stick to 
your organization, and believe me when I tell you that unless you have 
an organization you will not get very far; and if you do get anywhere 
without an organization it will only be for a short time. 
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There is no need of feeling any bitterness or soreness because someone 
did not agree with you in the meeting. Neither is there any need for 
you, if you are a real man, to be afraid to stand up and express yourself 
in an orderly manner in the meeting. I know of no set of officers that 
are such wonderful heroes or are so powerful that they are able to over- 
throw the man who has an honest argument and who presents it properly 
before the meeting. Harebrained, loud-mouthed soreheads that have an 
ax to grind, however, are a nuisance and a menace. 
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Tue BUSINESS MEN of the nation are receiving as much education as to 
the needs and purposes of a Labor Union as are the workers. Prejudice 
amongst the employers against labor unions although it looks bad and 
discouraging very often in certain communities, the truth of the matter 
is that we have advanced substantially in that direction with employers 
during the past year as a result of the work of the Labor Movement and 
the great assistance rendered by the present administration, and 
especially as a result of Section 7-A of the National Recovery Act. 

| COSTS you no more to ask for a union label hat or pair of shoes, and 
therefore we request that you do so. Also ask your wife and children or 
brothers and sisters to try to patronize the union label, especially in the 
purchasing of clothing, men’s and ladies’ garments. If you expect to 
further the Labor Movement you should do your share towards helping 
the other fellow. 


D urme the hard winter months be careful of the property of your 
employer. Don’t abuse your trucks because the success of industry means 
your success, and the cost of upkeep in the winter months is much heavier 
than in warm weather. In other words, consider the property of your 
employer as if it were your own and be just as careful. 
Ya" "wg a 
Iu BEGINNING my twenty-ninth year as your Editor and President. 
I've seen many a man come and go in those years. Some came and 
thought they could do as they liked with money and power. They did not 
last long. Only those that play the game square and honest can remain. 
The other kind blast forth and strut around for a while; but somehow, 
some way, something eliminates them. They are gone and not regreted. 
‘ast at "wg 
Iz YOU DESIRE some insurance, why not patronize the Union Labor Life 
Insurance Company? Owned and operated by union labor under the laws 
of the several states. If you can't find the local agent, write to the presi- 
dent of the company for any information you desire: Matt Woll, 1440 
Broadway, New York City. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 





Dear Mr. President: 


Be on: guard against an attempt to 
create the impression that the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor is in any way 
connected with the “National Con- 
gress for Unemployment and Social 
Insurance.” That congress, with 
headquarters in New York City at 799 
Broadway, has scheduled a meeting to 
be held in the Washington Audito- 
rium, January 5-7, 1935, inclusive. 


The Daily Worker, the Communist 
organ, reports that arrangements 
have been made to visit all locals of 
the American Federation of Labor to 
get endorsement to the congress call 
and election of delegates. 

The “National Congress for Unem- 
ployment and Social Insurance" is in 
no way connected with or representa- 
tive of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has declared its own policy for unem- 
ployment insurance and has been par- 
tieipating in the development of an 
economie security program for the 
Administration. A program for action 
on unemployment insurance soon will 
be sent you for guidance in securing 
state legislation. The local unions, the 
central labor unions and the state fed- 
erations of labor affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, should 
be warned against believing that in 
giving their support to the “National 
Congress for Unemployment and So- 
eial Insurance" they are endorsing and 
supporting the program of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

Iask that the Central Labor Unions 
make this letter a matter of official 
record at their next meetings, with 
the purpose in view of acquainting the 
delegates and representatives of affil- 
iated local unions of the above. 

Fraternally yours, 
WM. GREEN, 

President, American Fed. of Labor. 


= 
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busy at the task of helping business to 
make more jobs. 

However, discounting the figures on 
a fair basis leaves impressive proof 
that the country has a long way to go 
before it will have jobs for most of 
those now unemployed who are able 
and willing to work. Conditions are 
improving, but the country cannot 
afford to relax its efforts on a show- 
ing that it is coming out of the depres- 
sion. The relief roll will be longer this 
winter than it was last winter, and as 
long as that condition obtains, the situ- 
ation is serious.—Indianapolis News. 


The Hitch Hiker 


Many states, especially the east, 
give the hitch-hiker no recognition 
except from the police. The thumber 
of rides finds his lot increasingly hard, 
with Virginia bearing down more than 
any other state. In that state the 
hitch-hiker may find himself jailed for 
thirty days or fined $50, or get both 
the fine and imprisonment. Connecti- 
cut provides a $10 fine for those who 
solicit rides, and New Jersey raises 
the fine upward of $50 and fifteen 
days in jail. The District of Colum- 
bia has a drastic law against the 
hitch-hiker, providing ten days in jail 
and a $300 fine. In Pennsylvania there 
is a law providing a fine of $2 for any 
person who stands on a main highway 
or street to ask for a “lift.” New York 
also has a law against the hitch-hiker. 
In the west the states have not been 
so active against him. In Minnesota 
the thumber must be on the highway 
to violate the law. He can stand on 
the shoulder of the road and get by 
with it. In Wisconsin it is a misde- 
meanor to be in a roadway for the 
purpose of soliciting a ride. Utah has 
an anti-hitch-hiker law, but it is not 
enforced. If the movement for legisla- 
tion spreads there is likely to be more 
hiking and less hitching.—Newcastle 
Courier-Times. 
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HEN new unions are organized we are proud of such accomplish- 

ment, but they are for the first two years a substantial liability in- 
stead of an asset to the International Union, Most of them believe they can 
tip the world over in a day after they become organized. Others, without 
experience, immediately start to dictate to us what we should do. after 
they have paid three months’ tax. We say to them now. “When you come 
into this International Union you sign a contract with us to obey our laws 
and our decisions. The General Executive Board is the national organi- 
zation between conventions and all decisions of the Board must be 
observed by local unions. Any local union that does not want to do this 
can pick up their playthings and stay outside." The weight of this state- 
ment is fully understood and it does not mean that we will not try to edu- 
cate the newcomers, but it does mean that they must be taught right away 
that there is law and order in this institution, which is a business institu- 
tion and is not entirely a fraternal organization. Law and order means 
observance of constituted authority. We are not going to let the tail wag 
the dog. We never have and we never will, because it would not be the 
proper thing to do and if we did we would have no union. Therefore, 
understand that while we want to help you all we can we do not need you 
unless you can obey our laws, rules and. decisions 


Kod occa 


OCAL union officers or others that think they can beat the game of 
chiseline with the government, are, in my opinion, and using the 
mildest language I ean think of, simple-minded and foolish. You have 
read the story and you have heard it over the radio that “crime does not 
pay." The government is getting more alert and more watchful every 
day and they know more about your business than you think they do. Our 
trade is engaged substantially in interstate business and I advise our 
union officials to be careful about every one of their acts. Charging out- 
siders enormous initiation fees, even though they never. belonged to a 
union until you forced them to do so, is'a condition that may bring about 
investigations. 


AVING some wise lawyer or accountant make up your income tax 

bill, in which he promises to chisel down what you rightfully owe, 
is also playing with fire. Believe me when I tell you that the govern- 
ment is going to make a drive that will surprise a great many within the 
next year. This International office can do nothing to help anyone who 
deliberately and willfully, day in and day out, goes along and violates the 
law, thinking they are clever because they have gotten by with it up to 
now. “A word to the wise is sufficient." 
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HEN you get through reading this Journal, if you find anything in 
it worth while, pass it on to someone else, either a union or a non- 
union man. -In other words “Spread the Gospel of our Union.” 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 








The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
-Sold by the General Office 


| THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: _ 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece | 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
. Watch Charms  1.50apiece — 
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| i eh D ATL orders should be sent thyoneh the Secretary of the Local Union to i 


| . THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary | 
| 222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET. . INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA | 
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HEN you receive this Journal our General Executive Board will be 

in session in Washington, D. C., the seat of Government, endeavoring 
to formulate plans to protect your membership which is part of the 
International Union, also considering questions relative to our next con- 
vention, also in conferences with many Labor leaders who are in Washing- 
ton at the present time, as more than one-half of the membership of the 
American Federation of Labor now have their headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C., the headquarters of national governmental activities. 


Ty m 


T IS useless for members or their families to write in to this office 
asking us to try and get their death benefit from the local union of 
which the deceased was a member. This International Union has nothing 
to do with the death benefits or sick benefits or any other benefits paid by 
the local union. We have no mortuary benefit in this International Union, 
I am sorry to have to state this fact. We have not yet reached that pro- 
gressive stage which has been reached by ninety-five per cent of the labor 
unions of America and of Great Britain more than twenty years ago. 


HIS national union has its headquarters open until Saturday noon, as 

I have stated before. Although we advocate the five-day week, we 
still continue to function five and one-half days. Perhaps the next con- 
vention wil make some change, not because we, the officers, desire the 
change, but because we cannot preach one thing and practice another. 
Very likely even if the office was closed for business, the editor of this 
Journal would be in the office when in town on Saturday forenoon anyway, 
trying to catch up with his correspondence or writing something for the 
Journal. But do not wire us to this office unless you believe the message 
will be in here by noon on Saturday. 


E DO NOT like to be enforcing orders but that is what we are here 

for, and when we give an order or decision to a local union we expect 
it to. be carried out to the letter. You obligate yourself to obey all laws 
and rulings of the International Union. Otherwise you could not be 
chartered by us. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT'S message to the Congress is encouraging, 

where he advocates old age pensions and other measures helpful to the 
"workers. Those of you that cannot remember, let me remind you that a 
few years back in the days of Harding, Coolidge, Hoover and others, 
including still farther back, Grover Cleveland, had they advocated in a 
message those kind of doctrines, which are human and necessary for the 
workers, they would have been considered anarchists, or Socialists, unfit 
to hold the office of President, and someone would have wanted to impeach 
them. 
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Extracts from the Statement by 
President Roosevelt Outlin- 
ing Policies of NRA on 
June 16, 1933 


“The law I have just signed was 
passed £o put people back to WORK— 
to let them buy more of the products 
of farms and factories and start our 
business at a living rate again." 

hn: . no business which depends 
for existence on paying less than liv- 
ing wages to its workers has any right 
to continue in this country. . . . 
and by living wages I mean more than 
a bare subsistence level—I mean the 
wages of decent living." 

“The idea is simply for employers to 
hire more men to do the existing work 
by reducing the work-hours of each 


' man's week and at the same time pay- 


ing a living wage for the shorter 
week." 


Cease Nazi Buying, British 
Labor Told 


London.—An appeal for a complete 
boycott of Nazi goods and rail and 
shipping services was issued yester- 
day to British labor by the British 
Trades Union Congress. 

The appeal called on British labor to 
boycott German goods and services in 
every possible manner so long as the 
Hitler regime persists in its policy of 
suppressing of the German labor 
movement and oppression of racial 
and religious minorities. 

Leaflets bearing the appeal were 
distributed among thousands of Brit- 
ish workers. 

















(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


I HAVE no use for the local union that carries on with cheap dues, because 
I know it will be a failure eventually. I have for twenty-five years preached 
the doctrine that there is no money in buying a cheap suit of clothes, nor 
in hiring a cheap man, nor in having cheap dues. This is a material 
world and you cannot get something for nothing, and you also cannot get 
the best of service unless you pay for it. The members are not always to 
blame, because in their ignorance and lack of education as to Trade 
Union principles and with that spirit of selfishness which prevails in 
nearly all classes, the membership will always fight for low dues until 
they are educated otherwise. The officers who are playing to the galleries, 
who do not make a proper campaign amongst the members before the 
question is discussed, who do not endeavor to educate their membership 
to the necessity of higher dues—those are the men that are to blame. 
Perhaps it is because the officers are ignorant as to the real necessity of a 
local union, or to the true purposes of the Trade Union Movement. 

Sometimes there is an excuse for two dollar dues where a local union 
has a large fund. I have in mind one union that has three or four hundred 
thousand dollars in its treasury that have two dollar dues and pay sick 
and death benefits. But this union has been given a blanket power by the 
membership to raise the dues any time they desire or any time they need 
it, and to also levy an assessment where needed. This is a different case 
altogether. Ninety per cent of our unions that have two dollar dues and 
less, are continually straggling along and when they get into the least bit 
of trouble they are broke and their members quit them when they talk 
about raising the dues or levying an assessment after they are in trouble. 

Ignoranee on the part of officers of unions and the membership, in 
many instances is responsible for the destruction and failure of local 
unions more than anything else. In our modern method of doing business 
in our country money counts as it never did before. If a strike takes 
place in any of our unions we are confronted with court cases, with 
arrests of pickets, and with destitution over and above what can be taken 
care of by the International strike benefits of ten dollars per week to each 
man on strike. Lawyers' fees, court cases, the printing of pluggers and 
handbills advertising the cause of the strike, the expense of operating 
motor cars for pickets—all those things cost money, and the local union 
that has just been going along keeping its head above the water without 
a substantial treasury, is usually a loser in a strike. 

The employers also know the financial condition of each local union 
and what they do not know they have their agents within the union who 
will advise them as to the exact conditions. The fact that the International 
Union has a substantial treasury, built up afer years of management on à 
very low revenue, has been one of the reasons that the employers in many 
instances have hesitated to fight when they knew the International was 
guaranteeing strike benefits or had endorsed the strike. Within the last 
thirty days I had a delegation in my office from a certain large city in 
the middle west, two very decent, active representatives of a union, and 
they advised me that they were devoting their time gratis to the interests 
of the local union on the days on which they were out of work, and the 
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local barely paid them what they would be receiving if driving their 
trucks. They furthermore stated that the dues of the local union was one 
dollar per month. I really ought to hesitate to ask the General Executive 
Board to endorse a strike of a local union that has no funds in its treasury 
and that has one dollar a month dues. It would be good business policy 
for me to pursue, because it is throwing good money after bad to endorse 
a strike for a local union that is financially crippled before it starts the 
strike. I do not do that, however, and I will not do so unless ordered to 
by the Board, but it would be just what should happen from a purely 
business standpoint, because you not only lose the strike benefits paid out 
but we very often lose the local; and the men on strike usually lose their 
jobs and cannot get back and are made tramps in their localities. This 
local had 300 members and no business agent. 

The International Union only collects thirty cents per month per 
capita tax no matter what the dues are, so that a local union with two 
dollar dues pays just the same thing as the local union with four dollar 
dues. Of course this kind of condition is not good management but it is 
our Constitution. The next Convention should seriously consider getting 
a little more tax from the organizations that are receiving larger dues. 
Some members say, “Well, we can get along on two dollar a month dues 
because it seems that the more we pay in, the more our money is 
squandered by our local officers.” That is not a true statement. I know 
the officers of the local unions throughout the nation perhaps better than 
any one man in our organization, as a result of my twenty-eight years of 
service for the International Union, and the officers of local unions in 
ninety-nine out of a hundred cases are careful of the money of the local 
unions, and if they are not careful it is due to the membership and to the 
lack of interest on the part of the membership. We do not have one man 
out of five hundred who acts as Secretary-Treasurer or Business Agent to 
go wrong, or misappropriate or take wrongfully one dollar from a local 
union. No other number of officials in any other class of work have as 
high a percentage of honesty as the officers of local unions of our Inter- 
national organization. The man that is guilty is soon found out, especially 
if the members and the trustees are on the job. In addition to this, we 
have our International Auditor who walks in and audits the books of a 
local union every so often, or whenever we deem it advisable or necessary. 
If the members would get it into their heads that the local unions are 
not created for the benefit of the national office or for the benefit of a set 
of business agents or officers, they would make better and greater and’more 
speedy progress. As a matter of fact, we refuse to issue charters to 
groups that ask for them because we realize that it is impossible to do 
anything for them. Bear this in mind, all of you, that the local union is 
instituted primarily and mainly for the purpose of helping the individuals 
who constitute the membership. In connection with that, of course, a 
thorough organization of our craft in one city, paying in their dues and 
paying their per capita tax each month, eventually helps to strengthen 
the Trade Union Movement in other places. It also helps us, from the 
tax we receive, to support the American Federation of Labor and its 
legislative program in Washington, which has been instrumental not 
only in the enactment of favorable legislation for the workers, but in the 
prevention of adverse legislation. 

But getting back to the main point, the union is for your benefit first, 
last and all the time. And when you pay your three dollars a month into 
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your local union, two dollars and seventy cents of that three dollars stays 
in your local treasury to help to pay the expenses of your local and build 
up a fund that will protect you in case your employers decide to fight you 
some day by asking you to accept longer hours or a substantial reduction 
in wages. The man that insists upon getting a two or three dollar a week 
raise in his pay by paying in twenty-five cents a week or a dollar a month, 
is more foolish than words can explain. The cheap man, the cheap pair of 
shoes, the cheap union, are no good to anybody. 


Qu erga: 


I HOPE and trust that in the next convention, no matter who are the 
officers, that the convention will adopt a law whereby we can establish a 
mortuary benefit to be paid to the relatives of our members in good stand- 
ing when they pass away. I further trust that local unions will instruct 
their delegates to the convention to this end. It may cost a few cents more 
in per capita tax but that means nothing, because it means putting some- 
thing away in the shape of insurance for your family should it be your 
turn next. Two, three or five hundred dollars is a very big help to the 
family. There is no safer insurance than that which will be guaranteed 
by the International Union. It is true many local unions have local finan- 
cial death benefits, but there are very many who have none. But even if 
a local pays a death benefit, an additional insurance of three or five hundred 
dollars would be an additional help and an additional safeguard for the 
family. Many local unions that guaranteed death benefits went broke as 
a result of bank failures and as a result of members being out of work 
during the panic. Many unions were bankrupt in many instances due to 
carelessness of the officers in depositing in unsound banks, and in other 
instances due to unemployment prevailing. 

The International Office was one hundred per cent solvent at all times 
during the panic and its funds are protected in many ways for the 
greater protection of the membership, and certain conditions prevail sur- 
rounding its funds that do not obtain in local unions. In addition to this, 
a mortuary benefit established by the International would have a greater 
influence in cementing the ties of friendship between the International 
and the membership, and it would be the means of having the wives and 
families of our members take a greater interest in seeing that the indi- 
vidual paid his dues to the local union. We are one of the few unions that 
are substantially and financially sound, and we are one of the very few 
International Unions that have not yet come out of the crawling, creeping 
age; that is, we are one of the few unions that have not established any 
benefits except strike benefits. Let us hope that the local unions will 
instruct their delegates to this end, so that this condition of advancement 
and progress will take place. 

A local union that has substantial benefits established, that believes 
that additional benefits are not needed, is ignorant of the real facts. In 
one of our strongly organized cities during the past year a general strike 
took place and if that strike had continued for any length of time it would 
have wiped out all the funds in the local union in mortuary, sick and other 
benefits. No such condition can prevail in the International Union because 
we have a law now in our Constitution that permits the General Executive 
Board to levy an assessment on its general membership if their funds ever 
run below five hundred thousand dollars. In other words, we may have a 
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local disaster but we will never have a general disaster. And the Inter- 
national Union would be the custodian of the insurance funds and all other 
funds that might be paid into the treasury of the International Union as 
itis now. The history of this International Union is that it has always 
kept its contract, its bond of honor, with its local unions and with its 
membership. 


W: DO NOT like to wash any dirty linen in the columns of our Journal 
and we never have done so, because this publication gets into the hands of 
nearly one hundred thousand members and is mailed to every International 
Union, as well as to most colleges and higher educational institutions of 
our country. Our monthly Journal is also mailed to the Labor Department 
in Washington and to other governmental departments, as well as to the 
Departments of Labor in the different states. 

No real trade unionist, even if he has a grievance, will make unworthy 
charges against another trade union and send those charges through the 
mail in their publication. But this has been done recently by the Brewery 
Workers’ International Union through their ofñcial organ published in 
Cincinnati under the direction of the General Executive Board of that 
organization. The attacks that have been made on President Green of the 
American Federation of Labor are not only untrue and dishonest, but they 
are disgraceful to a trade union organization. I have held at all times 
that any organization affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
should be made to respect the decisions of that institution and should, 
above and beyond all, be prohibited from making unjust attacks on its 
officers. One of the greatest troubles with the American Federation of 
Labor for years has been its weakness in enforcing respect for itself from 
affiliated International Unions. The American Federation of Labor and 
its officers have done nothing in the case of the case of the Brewery 
Workers vs. the Teamsters, except to endeavor to carry out the decisions 
of the convention of the Federatión with respect to he jurisdiction of 
those International Unions. The officers of the American Federation of 
Labor are bound and obligated to carry out every decision of the con- 
ventions of the Federation. The conventions of the Federation, just the 
same as the conventions of our International Union, are the highest court 
within the Federation. If the day ever comes that this International 
Union cannot abide by and live to the decisions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, by whom we are chartered, then the proper and decent 
and honorable thing for this International Union to do is to withdraw 
from the Federation. But I hope we will never refuse to obey said 
decisions. 

In two highly representative conventions of the American Federation 
of Labor, namely the convention held in Washington, D. C., in October, 
1933, and the convention held in San Francisco in October, 1934, after a 
full discussion of the jurisdictional rights of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs and the International Union of the 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers, it was decided 
that drivers, chauffeurs and helpers employed by breweries and branches 
of breweries come under the jurisdiction of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs, and so ordered. The last convention, 
held in San Francisco, went further and instructed the Executive Officers 
of the American Federation of Labor to do everything in their power to 
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put this decision into effect. Up to now the Federation has done nothing 
to put the decision into effect. Since the decision the Brewery Workers 
have done everything to abuse the Federation. It certainly must be 
splendid reading for the enemies of Labor to read some of the things that 
have appeared in the official publication of the Brewery Workers against 
the Federation and its officers. No rotten, labor-hating bunch of employers 
that I have known in the thirty-five years I have been officially connected 
with the Labor Movement has ever dared to print the things about the 
officers of the American Federation of Labor that has been published and 
printed and sent broadcast by the Brewery Workers against those officers, 
especially against President Green. And those men call themselves trade 
unionists! And why have they done this? Simply because President Green 
has informed the parties interested that the decisions of the conventions 
of the American Federation of Labor ordering that drivers, chauffeurs 
and helpers come under the jurisdiction of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, must be carried out. 


The Brewery Workers have gone further than this. They have gone 
into the courts in several places in the State of Washington and prayed 
for injunctions against our International Union and its officers and against 
some of the brewery owners, restraining us from carrying out the de- 
eisions of the American Federation of Labor. The master brewers or 
brewery owners, the fair employers in the northwest, have decided that 
they will abide by the decisions of the conventions of the Federation, and 
be governed by those decisions. Other employers decided to fight the 
decisions of the Federation. But a large number of owners of breweries, 
fair employers, decided they would support and carry out and try to put 
into effect the decisions of the Federation. And lo and behold, an affiliated, 
chartered organization of the American Federation of Labor, namely the 
International Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink 
Workers of America, go into the courts and pray that the brewery 
owners and our trade union members be restrained from carrying out the 
decisions of the Federation. In all the history of the Labor Movement 
there never was such a case. It is so disgusting and disgraceful that it 
calls for the contempt and condemnation of every real trade unionist 
in America. 

For years we went all over the country fighting injunctions which 
were applied for by employers who wanted to destroy labor unions. We 
had injunction laws amended endeavoring to give us some protection. 
And now what do we find? Not only the labor-hating employers applying 
for injunctions against legitimate trade unions, but we have an Inter- 
national trade union, chartered by the American Federation of Labor, 
going into the courts in several cities west of the Rocky Mountains and 
praying for an injunction against another International labor union. For 
what? 'To restrain that International labor union and the decent employers 
from carrying out the decisions of the conventions of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. 

The late William H. Taft, when he was a young man and before he 
became President of the United States, was nicknamed for many years in 
Cincinnati, “Injunction Bill" We hate to mention names but we have 
many officials in the Brewery Workers Union, also in Cincinnati, who 
should be called *Injunction Bill," *Injunction Joe," *Injunction Adolph," 
and so on. The International Brewery Workers Union tries to confuse the 
uninformed and make them believe it is the local unions of brewery 
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workers up there in the northwest that are applying for the injunction, 
but the truth of the matter is this; that the local unions are affiliated with 
the International Union and could be and should be prevented from doing 
so; but the further truth is that the local unions are only carrying out : 
the orders of the International officers, because the local unions are 
without funds and the International Union is paying plenty of money to 
one of the worst labor-hating lawyers we have in the City of Seattle. He 
was at one time mayor of Seattle and he is getting fat and rich in prose- 
euting injunction cases for the United Brewery Workers of America 
against affiliated organizations of the American Federation of Labor 
for committing the crime of endeavoring to put into effect the decisions 
of the American Federation of Labor. Is it any wonder that the rank 
and file get disgusted with their officers? Is it any wonder that the 
employers sit back and that Labor enemy writers in magazines refer to 
such proceedings and gloat over the crimes committed by one labor 
organization against another and against the parent body, the American 
Federation of Labor, by running to the courts and praying for injunctions 
and burning up the funds of their membership? How long are the 
brewery workers in Chicago, New York and St. Louis going to stand for 
such rottenness within their International Union? I believe that men 
have a right to differ and argue and endeavor to persuade one another 
as to the soundness of their arguments, but when I have my case heard 
by the highest court within the American Labor Movement, the convention 
of the American Federation of Labor, and when that body makes a 
decision, if I am a trade unionist I will abide by its decision; otherwise my 
trade unionism is only shallow and skin deep, and it is my job that is 
most to me and not the Trade Union Movement. 

I make this statement. That we will win our fight outside the courts, 
because our fight is based on justice, and I ask our thirty thousand mem- 
bers in Greater Chicago and in New York and St. Louis and Cincinnati to 
inform the brewery membership in those districts of what is going on, 
and to promise those drivers holding membership now in the Brewery 
Workers' Union that if they decide to abide by the decision of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and become members of our International Union 
that we will give them justice and protection and we will not burn up 
their money, received as per capita tax, and we will not distribute it to 
the labor-hating lawyers for the purpose of endeavoring to set aside the 
decisions of the conventions of the American Federation of Labor, nor 
will we spend.it in printing articles defaming the decent, honest repre- 
sentatives of the Trade Union Movement who are officers of the American 
Federation of Labor, and who are only doing their duty as ordered by the 
conventions of the Federation. ^ 

Dave Beck in Seattle, and Mike Casey in San Francisco, and their 
associates will not be stifled by injunctions. They have been too long in 
the front fighting. 


Lz ME give you a little advice. Do not be too anxious to rush into 
new organizations or institutions which have sprung into life over night, 
no matter what plan they advocate. We have several of those things now 
being dished out to us over the radio and in newspapers and circulars we 
receive. All those plans promise us everything. They have a salutary ef- 
fect perhaps on some office holders but in the main they are dangerous and 
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impossible. Don't contribute to them. Why? The Labor Movement has 
given you whatever benefits you enjoy now; it has worked for legislation 
for you and obtained it; it has endorsed your strikes and helped you to 
win them, and it has brought you up to where you are today, which 
twenty-five years ago would not have been believed was possible. It has 
not prevented unemployment but it is working along that line now and if 
there is any hope of eliminating unemployment, believe me when I say to 
you that it will not be obtained other than by the force and education of 
the Labor Movement of the nation. It will not be brought around by fiery 
editorials and by special paid writers, and by doctrines advocated over the 
radio by men and institutions who have always, or very nearly always, 
been under cover when the workers were struggling and toiling for a 
better day. Those institutions crop up, promise you everything and then 
fade away. One of those advocates not long ago was attacking the Gen- 
eral Labor Movement, was advised by his counsellors that he had been 
mistaken, and is now pleading for the help of the toilers, but every so 
often injects the venom and hatred he has for the Organized Labor 
Movement of America, and does not fail to remind you that there are 
racketeers in the Movement. Of course where there are millions of men 
organized one or two crooks creep in and try to get power, but it is safe to 
say there is no institution in America, whether it be political, industrial 
or religious, that has fewer racketeers and fewer scoundrels in à member- 
Ship of five or six million, than has the Labor Movement of America. 

If you have any money to spare, whether it be fifty cents, one dollar, 
or five dollars, hesitate as to where you are going to give it before you 
send it forward. But my advice to you is to look around you and you 
will easily find some starving, hungry family; or go to your union and try 
to place it properly through your union in some family of some of your 
members who are out of work and in need. Don't be carried away by 
impossible doctrines that will eventually destroy your Movement. That's 
their aim—to destroy this Movement and build up one of their own where 
they would become the dictators. This Movement has stood against the 
opposition of large bodies that have endeavored to destroy it for the 
past thirty-five years. Now that it has done things, and is doing things, 
they all want to win you away from your loyalty to your union by joining 
one of theirs. 

The masses of the workers in this country elected to office Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, and he fully understands and appreciates that, and he has 
done more towards helping the masses since he went into office than all 
these impossible writers and preachers have done in a hundred years. 
“Shoemaker, stick to your last!" Workers, fight for and stick to your 
union! " 


A T THIS WRITING we have about three hundred men employed by three 
or four contracting team owners in the City of Pittsburgh on strike. Those 
contracting team owners do no other work, as far as I can find out, except 
the work of the A. & P. Company. The Pittsburgh Truck Drivers Union 
No. 249, which has only been organized a year and a half, are making the 
best fight that was ever, in my judgment, put up by a local union in the 
State of Pennsylvania, especially when it is practically a new organization. 

The cause of the strike is that first the men were receiving sixty-five 
cents an hour, very low wages considering the cost of living. They asked 
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for an increase of ten cents an hour. The employers made a proposition 
decreasing their wages ten cents an hour, or down to fifty-five cents. The 
men, after several attempts to bring about a settlement and after they 
had laid the matter before the International President, went out on strike. 
The International Union endorsed the strike and is paying strike benefits 
every week. A better fight was never made; they have practically closed 
the business of the A. & P. stores. 

Of course the A. & P. Company officials state that they do not own the 
trucks, which is subterfuge. The truck owners, in my judgment, would 
be glad to pay a decent wage if the prices they obtain for hauling for this 
company warranted an increase in wages. But this company, which is 
practically controlled by two gentlemen in New York—the Hartford 
Brothers—who it is rumored, have made millions, refused to grant the 
truck owners a slight increase in the hauling rates so they could pay a 
living wage. When the inside workers for the A. & P. stores went out on 
Strike in Cleveland, the trucks doing the hauling were owned by outside 
truck owners with whom our union had an agreement. We kept our agree- 
ment until the men driving the trucks were in danger from the mobs that 
surrounded the trucks that were sympathizing with the inside workers. 
One of the officials of the A. & P. stores stated in our headquarters that 
he did not blame the drivers who quit. After that, a representative from 
the Department of Labor asked me if we would make certain guarantees 
to the A. & P. officials in New York relative to the observance of agree- 
ments in case they had agreements with us. I stated that the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters never broke an agreement entered into with 
any corporation or association. 

When this trouble started in Pittsburgh the same official from the 
Department of Labor laid the matter before one of the Hartford Brothers 
and he again dodged the issue, hiding behind the fact that the company 
did not own the trucks. And the Department of Labor was helpless and 
could do nothing. Grinding corporations such as this, dependent upon 
the masses of the workers for its patronage and for its profits, are the 
cruel monsters that make Communists and law breakers out of honest 
men. The strikers in Pittsburgh are picketing all the surrounding towns 
and cities and are receiving substantial help from the Miners’ unions and 
from other organizations of Labor, and eventually the company will lose, 
no matter how the strike comes out. There is serious and substantial 
competition in this class of business. It is supported and maintained and 
patronized by the workers and their friends. They can very easily be 
driven to the wall with their millions if the workers will unite and buy 
from concerns that sell just as good an article for just as reasonable a 
price. 

The A. & P. officials or district managers go in and contract with the 
team owners to do their trucking. In many instances they advance the 
money to buy the trueks or maintain the trucks, and the actual owner is 
really the A. & P. Company, but they are covered up by the fact that while 
they have a mortgage on the business of the truckman, the truckman 
has the trucks in his name, which is another way of beating the game 
and placing all the responsibility on the truckman, and in the eyes of the 
law evading responsibility for a deplorable condition existing. 

Local 249 have about five hundred members working and three 
hundred members on strike, and the men that are working are helping 
the strikers financially and otherwise. We have a number of strikes on 
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but there are some that stand out preeminently because of the work done 
by the strikers, especially men that have been in the union only a year 
or two, and this is why we give such space to this strike in Pittsburgh 
and why we try to explain to our membership and to the public the grind- 
ing methods pursued by a corporation that has made millions on the 
workers. 

Perhaps it would interest you to know that the Mayor of the City of 
Pittsburgh, the representative of a million people, goes down to one of 
the strike-bound concerns, and mans a truck, endeavoring to obtain for 
himself the name of hero because he acted as a strike breaker, to the end 
that he might break the strike by giving courage to other weaklings to act 
as strike breakers. This Mayor of this large industrial city was endeavor- 
ing to break a strike where three hundred citizens, born and raised in and 
around Pittsburgh, were fighting for a living wage, a wage whereby they 
could feed and clothe themselves and send their children to school, a wage 
which they enjoyed last year when the cost of living was lower than it is 
now. Such publie officials if they lived in another country would be dealt 
with by the masses in such a way that a repetition of such acts would be 
discouraged and dispensed with. And corporations like the A. & P. if oper- 
ating in Italy, would be taken away from the Hartfords by the Govern- 
ment. In Russia they would be dealt with a little more severely. 

Those that advocate Communism, the few crafty traitors to our govern- 
ment which we have in this country, and the other few that are weak 
brained and dull witted, should be compelled to stop and think and analyze 
what has gone on in Russia in recent weeks. One of the officials of the 
Soviet Government was assassinated. This was wrong. Assassination is 
brutal, no matter how it takes place. There is no crime committed that is 
sufficient to warrant assassination, perhaps even in Russia where it is 
thought a fair trial could not be obtained. For the assassination of this 
one individual there have been over three hundred individuals, without 
trial by jury or courts, stood up against a wall and shot like rats; and 
anyone who raised his voice in protest against such butchery was im- 
mediately, without trial, stood up beside the fallen friend for whom he 
said a word, and executed likewise. This is Communism. No need of 
referring to the persecution of all kinds of religions and to the enforce- 
ment of the teachings of atheism into the minds, present and future, of the 
people of Russia. No need referring to the robbery that went on, when 
property was confiscated and when the sanctity of the home was invaded 
by monsters who satisfied their thirst and degeneracy. There is no need of 
going back and repeating or reminding our people of those crimes that 
prevailed even after the so-called workers’ organizations got control of 
the government. All we desire to do is to call your attention to the kind of 
law that prevails now, by the spectacle of shooting down without trial 
some of the very men that led in the revolution because of the killing or 
assassination of one individual. Those that were brutally murdered up 
against the wall by soldiers, without receiving any trial, many of them 
had spent years in the prisons in Siberia because of their fighting for the 
freedom of the workers in the days of the regime of the Czar, and when 
they get their own people in power, although they escape the butchery of 
the Czar they are butchered in turn by their own. This is a cruel state of 
affairs in civilization. And still we have roving around us a few of those 
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hare-brained, evil thinking and evil plotting scoundrels that endeavor to 
transplant our government with the Communistic form of government 
now obtaining in Russia. | 

Do you think you could go into a meeting hall in Russia and hold a 
labor meeting or conference such as we do in the American Federation of 
Labor? You talk about freedom of speech being denied us during strikes 
and other bad conditions that prevailed in days past, if you open your 
mouth in any way, shape or manner, even in the mildest form, against 
any of the Soviet officers there is a spy around somewhere and you are 
immediately incarcerated and perhaps stuck up against a stone wall and 
shot. Is it any wonder that we who have an opportunity of knowing and 
studying and reading and meeting with those that do know the conditions 
in Russia, insist that you examine your membership and weed out those 
serpents or reptiles that preach Communism and the Soviet form of 
government in our country and in doing so try to disrupt your unions by 
attacking the character of your officers? Is it any wonder that this 
International Union was perhaps one of the first to say that such scoun- 
drels, who are immoral, depraved, atheistic and murderous, who are try- 
ing to overthrow our government—that such monsters cannot hold mem- 
bership in our International Union? 

The Czar even at his worst was not as cruel, not such a butcher as 
the Communists that now rule. At least the Czarists did not murder the 
men that suffered and made them. Neither did the Czars go any where 
near as far in other forms of cruelty. 


I DON’T CARE whether it is a clergyman, or a newspaper editor, or a high- 
priced columnist writing for the daily papers, that advocates inflation, or 
the unlimited printing of money, he is a dangerous individual in our 
civilization. 

Inflation would not only destroy our present purchasing power but 
it would make almost valueless the'few dollars that we have. Cleverly 
spoken, guarded speeches over the radio, cleverly written editorials by 
high-priced lawyers and educationalists—thoroughly analyzed there is 
something at the back of them. I have seen bills—paper bills—in Berlin 
that were worth one million marks selling for one cent. This happened 
through the unlimited printing of money during the war by the German 
Government. I have seen the French franc, which was worth twenty cents, 
down as low as three cents as a result of the unlimited printing of money 
by the French Government during and after the war. The German Govern- 
ment disowned and destroyed and set aside and refused to pay one dollar 
for any of its bonds because they were bankrupt, and those people that 
were comfortable and well off in Germany,.as a result of the war lost 
everything. And the French Government had to depreciate the value of 
its bonds from twenty dollars to three dollars in order to keep out of 
bankruptcy and meet its governmental expenses and obligations. All this 
happened by printing tons of paper money. And still we have men with 
large followings, talking over the radio and printing long articles in news- 
papers of nation wide circulation, advocating this doctrine and sugar 
coating their doctrine by phrases appealing to the prejudices of the multi- 
tude and thereby deceiving their readers, the common people, and obtain- 
ing substantial followings and in one instance obtaining substantial con- 
tributions for the expense incurred by the preaching and writing. 
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The American Federation of Labor has gone on record as opposed to 
inflation. What does inflation mean? It means this; that if we have 
now five billion dollars in paper money floating through the country, that 
we increase that and have ten billion dollars printed in paper money. Or 
if we have three dollars for every one dollar in gold held by the Federal 
Government, that we increase that to six dollars. This may not be easy to 
understand by the ordinary worker, but to be plain it means this; that the 
more of any one product we have, whether it be money or meat, the 
cheaper the product will be. When we had such an enormous amount of 
corn resulting from intensive cultivation, it dropped down from a dollar 
and fifty cents a bushel to twenty cents a bushel, so that the farmer made 
nothing out of it. This year as a result of the drouth and the crop of corn 
and wheat being reduced, the prices have substantially gone up again. 

The average chauffeur or driver is now getting thirty dollars a week 
and it takes twenty-five dollars a week to live; if inflation obtains all of 
those preachers tell us that it will increase the price of everything; conse- 
quently you would be able to purchase for your twenty-five dollars about 
one-half of what you can purchase now. In other words, if the purchasing 
power of the dollar is reduced fifty per cent, or if it takes two dollars to 
purchase what you can now purchase for one dollar, you would have to 
raise your wages from twenty-five or thirty dollars to fifty or sixty dollars 
a week. This could not be done and if it was done you would be just 
exactly where you started. Believe me, it is a very difficult problem to 
raise wages but it is an easy problem to raise the cost of living by those 
that have the power to do so. Of course stocks and bonds and clothing 
and all other articles would go up immediately if we printed three or 
four billion more in paper dollars, and then our problem would be to 
double our wages, and we that are handling wage scales know what that 
would mean. It would be impossible, and it would be far more impossible 
for the unorganized millions of workers to do anything towards bettering 
their wages and conditions. 

The man that owes five million dollars to his stockholders and to 
the banks—of course inflation would help him because if the value of the 
dollar was depreciated to fifty per cent of its present value, or to twenty- 
five per cent of its present value, he would only have to return to the bond 
holders and stockholders that are holding a mortgage on his plants, ma- 
chinery, etc.—I repeat, he would only have to return for the dollar that he 
borrowed that was worth one hundred cents, a dollar that was worth 
thirty cents. 

Analyzing some of those gentlemen that preach this doctrine of un- 
limited inflation would prove that there was a “nigger in the woodpile" 
somewhere. The western senators, those from the metal mining states, 
that advocate the coining of more silver, etc., they are just simply trying 
to be pleasing to their constituents. But even their doctrine is not one- 
twentieth as dangerous as the doctrine advocated by the radio speakers 
and newspaper writers that advocate the unlimited printing of money. 

Analyze those questions, and believe me when I say that when some 
change is advocated that will be helpful to the Labor Movement you can 
rest assured that we will not only advocate it but we will fight for it if it is 
beneficial to our people. The writer of this article is not endeavoring te 
protect big business, but he is endeavoring to protect honest business and 
above all protect the sound currency of our Government in the interest of 
the toilers, whom he has served unselfishly for thirty years. 

x ay a 
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"Tus DOCTRINE advocated by Dr. Townsend, that fifty dollars a week be 
paid to all persons over sixty years of age is impossible. All receiving 
same must spend it each month. Who would want to work and save a 
dollar to take care of themselves when they would be sixty years of age if 
they thought they could get fifty dollars a week? Where is the money com- 
ing from? Why, every man that earned twenty dollars a week would have 
to pay in at least seven dollars in order to make up such a fund. Corpora- 
tions and those now doing business would retire and try to hide whatever 
they had in other countries. It is utterly impossible and a dream that 
really should not be dignified by mentioning it. Still we have thousands of 
people nearing the age of sixty or are past sixty, who have nothing, or next 
to nothing, and they naturally think that it is the best thing in the world 
and should be made into a law, never stopping to ask themselves, “How 
ean it be done?" In my judgment it is the work of someone that has 
gone mad for publicity, or what medical science would call a “crafty 
lunatic." You can't get blood out of a stone; you can't drive business out 
of business. Of course I favor old age pensions; I have studied that in 
England and elsewhere. But I don't favor the impossible. 


"ux. UU UY 


A MBITION drives men on to do things, and while days are dark for many 
who are unemployed, conditions will straighten themselves out in time, but 
they cannot and will not straighten out if we stifle ambition and stifle the 
minds of men who have built up this country to where it is today. And 
let me say to you that there is not one of us that want to go and live in 
another country, and in such decision we are wise. I have seen the condi- 
tions in other countries, even when better than they are now, and there is 
no country in the world that compares with ours, with all the misery and 
unemployment we are suffering. 
xm "wr ay" 

D reamers and those that advocate impossible doctrines are like the 
fellow in a union that never got anywhere until the union got started and 
then wants a strike every day in the week to destroy the business. It is 
like biting off the hand that feeds you. Yes, I am the friend of honest 
business and I will fight dishonest business with all the power that is 
within me, and I think will show more results than the fellow who wants 
to sit back and do nothing but preach the doctrine of “let us take it away 
from the other fellow and divide it among ourselves." 


RG? PUL 


Ons OR TWO of our local unions were represented recently in a Com- 
munistic conference held in New York under another name. We know 
who they are. We know the local unions who are holding those individuals 
in membership. It is all here in the records, and the local unions fully 
know from the writing in our Journal month after month that those Com- 
munists cannot hold membership in their unions, but I am again warning 
them to give them withdrawal cards. We know who they are and what 
they said and did at this meeting in New York, even though they deny 
that they are Communists—that is part of the game—and unless the local 
unions get rid of them we say to them very plainly now that those unions 
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will lose their membership and affiliation with this International Union 
and with the American Federation of Labor. And pending that time 
they will receive no consideration or benefits from this International 
Union. Subterfuge or denial is useless. We have been too long in the 
business to be bluffed by cheap, penny-ante trickery, and we are not driv- 
ing out local unions that are organized in the benefit of the workers; we 
are driving out unions that do not obey our laws for the benefit of the 
greatest number of the workers. 


Tus INTERNATIONAL UNION reserves the right to advise a local union 
when they are in error and to order a local union to do certain things in 
conformity with its rulings and laws. The International Union is em- 
powered to appoint a Receiver over the affairs of a local union where the 
financial and other business of the organization is under suspicion or not 
conducted in the best interests of the membership. A Receiver shall remain 
in office as long as it is the desire and wish of the General Executive 
Board, but the General Executive Board is always pleased and happy 
when they can withdraw the Receiver; that is, when the union is in con- 
dition to have same withdrawn. 

We repeat that local unions when they are chartered enter into a 
contract that they will obey all laws of the International Union. This is one 
of the laws and local unions that do not desire to comply with this law 
are absolutely no good to the International Union and should be outside the 
International in the best interests of the general Labor Movement and 
especially of this International Union. 

Um 

W E HEAR à great many complaining about the fact that they cannot get 
immediate relief for their grievances in Washington when they send their 
case to either the local N. R. A. Board or to other Washington Boards 
handling grievances. Let me say this; that the same condition existed 
during the war when the life of the nation was at stake; that the Govern- 
ment is doing everything it possibly can; and the working people are 
apt to become unreasonably critical and impatient. Kindly bear this in 
mind, that less than two years ago we had no National Recovery Act and 
we had no boards, locally or nationally, to take up grievances where 
employers discharged men for belonging to a union. Now at least we have 
something. Some day it will be improved. Don't always be growling 
against everything. 

Tue AMERICAN LEGION—with all due respect to them—certainly can 
raise more rumpus in Washington than any organization that has ever 
been down there, from a political standpoint. We are informed that they 
have a great deal less than one million dues paying members, while the 
American Federation of Labor has about three and one-half million dues 
paying members. But it seems as though the American Legion can weedle 
things out of the government and can make Congress jump to their call 
even against the wishes and desires and pleas of the President of the 
United States. What’s the matter with our legislative agents or our 
lobbyists? It would pay us to hire some of the paid lobbyists and agents 
of the American Legion working in Washington. 
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I DESPISE those fellows that have been candidates for office in local 
unions and when they are defeated rush to file appeals from the election 
on every little technical issue they can possibly raise. If they were elected 
there would be no appeal. Of course I fully understand that there are 
reasons in some instances for appealing, but ninety-nine out of a hundred 
appeals that we receive in the office over a period of years, have been the 
action of soreheads or defeated candidates. If someone is nominated 
whom you believe is not entitled to run for office, the time to make your 
appeal is after the nomination takes place if it can be done. This does not, 
however, deprive a legitimate number of members from appealing from 
an election if there has been any fraud practiced in the election; but the 
appeal must come through the local union or through a petition signed by 
atleast ten per cent of the membership of the local union. The cries and 
wails of an individual cannot be recognized by this office after the 
election, especially when the individual is a defeated candidate. The best 
course to pursue if you are defeated is to take your medicine and try 
over again. 


ea ee 


Ler ME AGAIN impress upon our members that if there are any indi- 
viduals who hold membership in our union and who are not working at 
our craft or who are not working for the Labor Movement in salaried 
positions, that they have no right to hold membership in the local union 
and under no circumstances should they be allowed to run for office. If 
such conditions obtain in some local unions the International Union does 
not know anything about them, but when a legitimate appeal comes in 
here, or a protest about an individual holding a political office and drawing 
salary and living on that office, or an individual running a saloon or doing 
something else and making a living at that business, no matter what the 
business is, he is not entitled to hold membership or to run for office in 
any of our local unions, and if such an individual is elected to office without 
the International Union knowing anything about it if a protest comes to 
us that individual will have to resign his office and perhaps resign his 
membership. This law has been in the Constitution for a number of 
years and it is an absolute necessity that it be continued in the Constitu- 
tion; otherwise we would have men from different trades and sometimes 
from the lower grades of employment outside of our own craft, con- 
trolling and running our local unions. 


Any LOCAL UNION making a law in which they state that a man can con- 
tinue paying his dues after he ceases to work at the craft in order that he 
may retain his membership, is not complying with the International 
Union’s laws and no such by-law is legal, as it conflicts with the Inter- 
national Constitution. Sometimes local unions that have sick and death 
benefits permit this condition to obtain and it is absolutely illegal. It 
should be clearly stated to the individual at all times that when he ceases 
to work at our craft he must take a withdrawal card from the local union. 
Of course we lose some good members because of this, but they are few 
compared to what we would have to continue in membership if we did 
not have such a law. 
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Where there are individual owners holding membership in a local 
union that also has journeyman drivers and chauffeurs, said individual 
owners should not be permitted to vote on a strike that involves the 
journeyman drivers, nor should they be permitted a vote on a wage scale 
for the journeyman drivers, chauffeurs and helpers. 


ee a 


Iz IT STRANGE, or can you see any affiliation between the fact that a 
certain newspaper publisher with a chain of newspapers all over the 
country, a certain preacher who is on the radio every Sunday, and a certain 
front page columnist whose articles are published in over a thousand news- 
papers daily, all advocate the unlimited printing of money? In other words, 
inflation of an unlimited nature. They also advocate the building up of a 
large navy, aeroplanes and military forces. The same three also agree 
substantially that the United States should not enter into the World Court 
under any circumstances. 


Entering into the World Court does not mean entering into the League 
of Nations. The World Court means a court where questions between 
nations are discussed and opinions and decisions rendered as to the meaning 
of decisions. Like our Supreme Court the World Court interprets decisions. 
The amendment to the World Court submitted by Elihu Root, one of the 
greatest authorities on International law that we have had in the past cen- 
tury, a former United States Senator and a former Secretary of State, also a 
former leader in the Republican Party—his amendment provides that the 
World Court cannot discuss or decide anything pertaining to the United 
States without first having the consent and approval of the United States. 


Iuzzariox would be of substantial help to any large owner of big business 
or to anyone else who owes an enormous amount of money, but as stated on 
another page, it would not help us that receive wages. Those that have 
nothing will grasp at anything that helps them to beat down what they owe. 
Preachers of new doctrines of mad-cap theories will promise you anything 
to get in. In other words the “outs” want “in.” Don’t let them bluff us. 





Overcoming the customary sea- 
sonal decline, employment in the 
building trades held steady in Novem- 
ber, reports of local unions to the 
American Federation of Labor show. 
It was the first November since the 
Federation began collecting figures 
in 1928, that there was no decrease in 
the industry. Between August and 
the end of October there was an in- 


crease of 40,000 men at work in 
building in the nation as a whole. 


President Green said the gain re- 
flected the efforts of the Federal 
Housing Administration to break the 
deadlock in building. He said that 
the trend had been upward since 
August, when the Housing Adminis- 
tration actually got under way. 
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AM continually asked to explain the law providing candidacy for office 

in local unions. Let me repeat, any person to be eligible for an office in 
a local union, or to be eligible for a delegate to the convention of the Inter- 
national Union, must be in continuous good standing for a period of one 
year prior to the date of the election and must have his book stamped up 
to date as follows: If the election is held before the 15th of the month 
the individual must be paid for the month previous. In other words, if the 
election is held in the month of January—before the 15th of January— 
the individual should be paid up and his book stamped for the month of 
December. If the election is held after the 15th of January, then the 
individual should have his dues paid for the month of January. To be in 
continuous good standing for a year means that the dues of the individual 
must be paid either in advance, or at least each month. In other words, 
if the individual during the year should allow his dues to run back three 
months and then come in and settle up at any time during the year, he 
would not be entitled to run for office, because he would not be in con- 
tinuous good standing. No local by-law can interfere with this law or 
ruling. Sometimes local by-laws have sections that state that a man is 
in good standing even if he is two or three months in arrears. Such a by- 
law should be amended to conform with the International Constitution. 
Unions that have been chartered by the International for less than a year, 
of course does not have to have a member hold membership for one year 
to be eligible for local office. The safest course for members to pursue is 
to pay their dues two or three months in advance, the same as they do in 
many local unions now affiliated with this International Union. 


ran Nay eis 


LECTION of delegates to the Convention of the International Union 
will be held in July and August of'this year. It would not be a bad time to 
prepare now to make arrangements for having your local union represented 
at that convention in Portland, Oregon, where laws will be enacted which 
will govern the future of the International Union and where enjoyment 
and education ean be obtained beyond realization by the average member. 


"o. o We 


Yet sent = 
HE average member who pays his dues, thirty cents of which is sent 
to the International Office, does not realize the benefits he obtains from 

his membership in the International Union. For instance, how many of 
our members know what we are doing before legislative bodies in several 
states and especially in the national capitol in Washington, endeavoring 
to protect our membership against adverse laws and endeavoring and 
struggling, and many times succeeding, in placing on the statute books of 
the nation laws favorable to our membership and to the rank and file of 
the workers? 


ed 
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HE MAN who believes himself all important to a local union or to an 

International Union is beginning to deteriorate. He is beginning to 
wither and fade away. Ego and self-pride have destroyed more men than 
disease. Those that have been made by others and then forget, are eaten by 
their self-importance, which is a certain form of cancerous mentality. 


TEE 


UR INTERNATIONAL UNION has been paying benefits for many 
weeks to our strikers who are indirectly employed by the A. & P. 
stores in Pittsburgh. Those men are making a gallant fight—not one 
deserter. By the time you read this we hope a settlement will have been 
made, although it is doubtful. Brother Gillespie, in paying strike benefits 
the other day, heard one man say, “Well, it is pretty tough and pretty hard 
to make ends meet with the ten or twelve dollars a week strike benefits we 
get, but I am going to manage as best I can." Another old timer standing 
beside him said, “Say, brother, I have been in strikes twenty times and this 
is the first time I have ever received a penny." This old timer belonged to 
other organizations that predominate in the Pittsburgh district, not to our 
International Union. Lately he began driving a truck. 


(ot erre 


HE DRIVE made on the administration by the American Federation 
of Labor for the adoption of the MeCarran Amendment, which would 
embody the prevailing rate of wages in the districts on all government works 
coming under the new appropriation, is perhaps the greatest fight that 
Labor has ever made in recent years. Whether Labor wins or loses, it was 
organized, and government officials understand that now it means business. 


as ay OF 


ENATOR PAT McCARRAN comes from Nevada where there are very 
few workers, only about forty-eight thousand votes in the whole state. 

Labor can do very little for him but his heart is in the right place, and 
an address I recently heard him deliver before the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor was one of the finest things I have ever heard 
in all the years I have been listening to public speakers. 


MON en 


NY LOCAL UNION that has not its tax paid regularly and its indebted- 
ness paid to the International Union cannot be seated in our convention. 
Local unions three months in arrears will not receive credentials when they 
are sent out July 1st. 
“at a art 
D O NOT ALLOW any Communists or undesirable characters to run for 
delegates to our convention. If they are elected they may find them- 
selves in trouble crossing the different states. Sometimes local union officers 
have not the courage to object to those individuals who are unknown to the 
International Union. 
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Report of the Meeting of the 

General Executive Board Held 

in Washington, D. C., Beginning 
February 1, 1935 


The General Executive Board held 
its regular meeting at the Washing- 
ton Hotel, Washington, D. C., opening 
on February 1, 1985. Our reason for 
holding the meeting in Washington 
was because it was necessary to be 
there owing to the fact that there is 
so much legislation now pending 
which might seriously affect Labor; 
and besides that, there were severa! 
conferences with the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
with governmental bodies and tri- 
bunals which had to be attended by 
the General President and some of 
the members of the Board. 

All members of the Board were 
present and reported substantial pro- 
gress but some restlessness obtaining 
in the several districts. The Genera! 
President gave a general outline of 
the conditions of the International 
Union, its numerical strength, which 
has increased substantialy in the 
past year, and its financial standing, 
as well as explaining the dangers that 
confront the International Union and 
the entire Labor Movement in the 
immediate future unless our officials, 
local and national, are alert and 
watchful as well as aggressive during 
the coming year. 

The first business to come before 
the Board was a general discussion 
on the Brewery Workers' situation 
as to our jurisdiction and as to en- 
forcing the decisions of the Conven- 
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tions of the American Federation of 
Labor held in 1933, in Washington, 
D. C., and reaffirmed in 1934, in the 
Convention held in San Francisco. 
The General President explained 
what had been going on and stated 
that he had invited Brother Beck to 
eome to the Board meeting and make 
a report on all the activities in the 
Northwest, especialy in the States 
of Washington and Oregon. Organ- 
izer Dave Beck and Vice-President 
Michael Casey reported in detail the 
entire situation, explaining how the 
Brewery Workers had refused to 
observe the decisions of the American 
Federation of Labor and in some 
instances pulled out the inside 
workers against our members who 
were driving trucks; how it was 
necessary for us to help the em- 
ployers to run the inside of the brew- 
eries to the end that our truck drivers 
would continue in employment; and 
furthermore to back up the decisions 
of the American Federation of Labor 
Conventions in conjunction with the 
employers who were exceedingly fair 
and desired only to obey the Federa- 
tion’s decisions. A discussion on this 
all-important question consumed most 
of the work of the first day’s meeting 
of the Board, as it was carefully con- 
sidered from every angle and plans 
and decisions were made as to the 
future campaign to be carried on to 
protect the jurisdiction of our Inter- 
national Union, which was granted 
to us and confirmed by several con- 
ventions of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

At the meeting of the Board on the 
following day the General President 
outlined to the Board what had been 
done by the present administration 
in Washington towards helping Or- 
ganized Labor in many instances, and 
especially the help and assistance 
that had been rendered to our Inter- 
national Union in strikes, lockouts 
and in other directions on every occa- 
sion in which our International rep- 
resentatives had made an honest and 
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reasonable request of the govern- 
ment. The General President ex- 
plained he believed in view of the fact 
that we were in Washington that it 
would be well for the General Execu- 
tive Board to extend an invitation to 
dinner to some of the officials of the 
government and some of the United 
States Senators who had been helpful 
to our organization and whose friend- 
liness to Labor was recognized by 
Labor generally. The Board ap- 
proved and instructed the Genera) 
President to make such arrange- 
ments. The General President further 
explained that perhaps it would be 
difficult to get those United States 
Senators and Cabinet Members to 
attend a dinner due to the fact that 
those gentlemen are called upon so 
often on so many important occasions 
and had so many appointments that 
their time was crowded, especially 
now that the Senate and Congress 
was in session, but he further stated 
that he would carry out the instruc- 
tions of the Board and make an effort 
along the lines suggested above. The 
next day the General President re- 
ported that he had assurances that 
the invitation, which was extended 
in the name of the General Executive 
Board, would be accepted and there 
would be present at the dinner, Post- 
master General and Mrs. James A. 
Farley, Attorney General and Mrs. 
Homer Cummings, United States 
Senator Robert Wagner, United 
States Senator Frederick VanNuys 
and wife, United States Senator 
Sherman Minton and wife, and sev- 
eral others. At this time the General 
President explained that the present 
administration had done more to help 
Labor generally than any administra- 
tion in the last thirty years, including 
the war administration when Labor 
was scarce; that he had noticed in the 
papers that as a result of the last 
campaign the Party responsible for 
the election of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and the present Senate and Congress, 
was substantially in.debt, and if 
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Labor expected to elect its friends 
and defeat its enemies Labor would 
have to help pay the expenses in- 
eurred by such election; he gave a 
general outline of the problems sur- 
rounding the administration, es- 
pecially on financial matters, stating 
that it would be very easy for the 
present administration and those 
handling the affairs of the govern- 
ment to obtain a sufficient amount to 
clear off the indebtedness from the 
large corporations and financial in- 
terests of the country if they wanted 
to place the administration in a posi- 
tion in which it would be indebted 
to those interests who are not the 
friends of Labor, but that the admin- 
istration was desirous of obtaining 
from the masses of the people and 
from organizations of Labor who 
could afford it, small contributions so 
that the government would be inde- 
pendent of ünwholesome combina- 
tions and contacts. He further gave 
an outline of the amount of the in- 
debtedness, which was in the neigh- 
borhood of six hundred thousand dol- 
lars, resulting from the campaign of 
two years ago. He further stated 
that any action taken by the Board 
would not be considered political, nor 
was the Executive Board pledging 
itself to any political party if it 
desired to take any action on the sub- 
ject matter. The General Executive 
Board voted to make a contribution 
of one thousand dollars to the admin- 
istration, or to the political party 
responsible for the election of the 
present administration, and the Gen- 
eral President was instructed to pre- 
sent same to the National Chairman 
at the dinner to be given by the Execu- 
tive Board to the officials named above 
on the following evening, which was 
Tuesday evening, February 5, 1935. 
It is needless for me to say here that 
the dinner took place in regular form 
and the occasion was a memorable 
and pleasing one, and the honored 
guests as well as our own Board mem- 
bers were exceedingly happy and 
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grateful and that the check presented 
was very much appreciated. The pub- 
licity obtaining from said contribu- 
tion was given out by officials in 
Washington, and gave considerable 
and helpful credit to your Interna- 
tional Union. 


During the sessions of the Board 
Brother Cashal explained the entire 
situation surrounding New York 
City, especially that pertaining to the 
Strike that took place amongst the 
truck drivers and others which was 
directed mainly against the unjust 
and far-reaching injunction which 
was then in the hands of Judge 
Humphreys. In order to further ex- 
plain, the injunction enjoins our 
people and the Longshoremen from 
entering into an agreement whereby 
the Longshoremen would refuse to 
handle goods handled by non-union 
truck drivers, and the drivers would 
refuse to haul goods to wharves or 
ships manned by non-union Long- 
shoremen. This mutual agreement 
has been in existence for a number 
of years and has worked beneficially 
for all parties concerned. The ene- 
mies of Labor, however, decided to 


. break this agreement between the 


unions and applied for an injunction. 
The decision on the injunction was 
granted on a certain day and the 
strike took place in protest of the is- 
suance of such injunction compelling 
union men to work with non-union 
men. I might say further here for 
the benefit of our membership, that 
Judge Humphreys signed the injunc- 
tion order but with the order he also 
signed an Order of Stay, or an order 
which would hold up the execution of 
the injunction until the case went to 
the Court of Appeals, which is the 
higher court, and was acted upon. 
It is our opinion at this time that the 
Court of Appeals will not sustain the 
injunction. However, we never know 
what courts will do. Meantime pend- 
ing the decision of Judge Humphreys 
as to whether or not he would sign 
the injunction order and issue the 
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Order of Stay, the General President 
was asked by certain individuals in 
New York if he would guarantee that 
no violence of any kind and no other 
acts such as a stoppage of work 
would take place during the stay 
order of the injunction. The General 
President stated that he would not 
give any such guarantee, that he 
would not interfere in the matter, 
that the entire question was handled 
by our local officers in New York and 
their attorneys, in whom the Inter- 
national had full confidence. The dis- 
eussion of this case, because of its 
importance, consumed the greater 
part of a whole day, Wednesday, 
February 6. 

A report was made of a strike in 
the National Biscuit Company in 
New York and the General Executive 
Board heard the whole case. This 
was explained by Vice-President 
Cashal and the General President. It 
seems this was a case where the in- 
side workers in Philadelphia had 
trouble with .the National Biscuit 
Company and went on strike. Then 
the National Biscuit Company em- 
ployes in New York, (the largest 
factory of this company in any part 
of the country), quit their work, ap- 
parently in sympathy with the 
workers in Philadelphia. At any rate 
the company refused to do business 
with the representatives of the local 
unions which were recently organized 
and chartered directly by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. The drivers 
in New York in the National Biscuit 
Company, with all the excitement 
and violence taking place on the 
streets by sympathizers of the inside 
workers—said drivers were some- 
what in danger and although we had 
an agreement with the company, the 
drivers quit their jobs. The Inter- 
national Union considered the situa- 
tion from every angle and gave cer- 
tain instructions to the executive of- 
ficers in this case — instructions 
which we deem it inadvisable to pub- 
lish at this time. I might say, how- 
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ever, in passing that the representa- 
tives of the strikers appeared before 
a meeting of the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor 
and asked for the moral support of 
the Federation, and the General 
President was as helpful as possible 
in bringing about the request of the 
strikers representing the inside 
workers, and President Green was in- 
structed that everything humanly 
possible be done to help in this situa- 
tion, which seems to be a case of the 
large corporation being desirous of 
crushing the desire of the inside 
workers in their industries to organ- 
ize. However, I desire to inject this 
thought here for the benefit of our 
membership employed by this com- 
pany in the future, that we want you 
to guard your contracts and preserve 
them and carry them out. 

Sometime later on it may be neces- 
sary to explain more fully the desire 
of the General Executive Board on 
subjects such as referred to above. 
Stoppage of work without approval 
of the International Union does not 
entitle you to benefits under our law. 

The General Secretary-Treasurer 
reported that he had been in Port- 
land, Oregon, after the adjournment 
of the Federation Convention late in 
October, 1934, and that he had made 
all necessary arrangements for our 
Convention. The headquarters of the 
convention will be in the Multinomah 
Hotel and our meeting place or hall 
will be in the same hotel. The print- 
ing arrangements have been taken 
care of for the daily proceedings. The 
rates of the hotel will be sent out by 
the Secretary-Treasurer after the 
credentials are sent out sometime in 
July, and the list of other hotels, with 
prices, will be sent in a statement, or 
published in the Journal in due time 
for the delegates and their friends to 
make proper arrangements. 

The question of organizations 
going out on strike without the sanc- 
tion of the General Executive Board 
and then endeavoring to obtain bene- 
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fits from the International organiza- 
tion was taken up and it was clearly 
and emphatically stated that there 
could be and would be no deviation 
from the principles, orders and com- 
mands laid down in the International 
Constitution relative to these condi- 
tions. The members of the Board 
decided that it might be advisable to 
insist at the next convention that a 
provision be placed in the Constitu- 
tion compelling the International of- 
ficers to revoke the charters of organ- 
izations going out on strike without 
the sanction of the General Executive 
Board, especially those organizations 
having signed contracts. It was ex- 
plained to the Board that the situa- 
tion was tense and seriously dan- 
gerous ever since the enactment of 
the National Recovery Act, which 
seemed to give some people the idea 
that they had the right to do any- 
thing, even to setting aside all laws 
of the International organization. Al- 
though the Board has the power now 
to penalize and discipline organiza- 
tions violating the Constitution in 
this respect, it was deemed advisable 
to wait for an expression of the next 
convention. 


The case of Locals 107 and 407 of* 


Philadelphia over jurisdiction was 
taken up by the Board. Representa- 
tives from both local unions appeared 
before the Board and stated their 
case. The Board decided to instruct 
the representatives to carry out as 
nearly as possible the jurisdictional 
lines under which their charters were 
granted. After Brother McGlone, 
representing Local 107, and his asso- 
ciate had retired, the Board had a 
further serious talk with representa- 
tives of Local 407 as to the necessity 
of putting on a drive for member- 
ship among the men coming under 
their jurisdiction. 

In the case of Local 221 against 
Local 574 in Minneapolis, on juris- 
diction, the Board decided that the 
jurisdiction over coal drivers, which 
Local 221 desires, is a matter that 
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should be taken up with the Joint 
Council in Minneapolis. 


The General Executive Board dis- 
cussed for many hours several cases 
where Communists had under cover 
come into some of our unions. The 
Board unanimously and with deter- 
mination and implicit instructions 
ordered the executive officers of the 
International Union to protect the 
local unions from such invasion, even 
to the extent of revocation of charters 
where local unions refuse to expell or 
disassociate such men from member- 
ship. 

Brother Murphy introduced a cer- 
tain matter pertaining to Local 600 
of St. Louis. The matter was re- 
ferred to the General President and 
General Secretary to investigate 
same. 

The General President called at- 
tention to the fact that the wage scale 
submitted by Local 484, Bakery 
Drivers of San Francisco, contained 
a clause that in the opinion of the 
General President was far-reaching 
and would be dangerous to the local 
union and to the International organ- 
ization. The General President stated 
that he refused to endorse the wage 
scale until this clause was elimi- 
nated. The Executive Board, after 
discussing the matter, endorsed the 
action of the General President. 

Many questions were considered 
by the General Executive Board per- 
taining to necessary changes in our 
constitution, to be introduced at the 
next convention, such changes being 
required not only to meet present 
conditions but to provide for the con- 
tinued success and welfare of the 
International Union in the future. 
It is fully understood by the General 
Executive Board that because of the 
changed conditions in our every day 
life and the possible changed condi- 
tions resulting from legislation in 
Washington and in several states, 
that certain necessary changes must 
be made in our Constitution, changes 
that will be helpful and will guard 
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the International Union and the 
local unions against dangerous legal 
procedure, and that will also 
strengthen the International Union 
by binding more closely the local 
unions to the International through 
the amendments and protective 
guards against what is happening 
now and what may happen within 
the next few years. 

Many things took place at the 
Board meeting that space will not 
permit me to print but the welfare 
of the organization was discussed 
from every angle, and the Board was 
quite hopeful for the success of the 
International providing the laws of 
the International Union are obeyed. 
The general membership must under- 
stand that our Union is a serious, 
substantial business and fraternal 
institution, and its laws and require- 
ments must be lived up to, and each 
man elected to office must do his duty 
as a local officer, helping in every 
way possible the International of- 
ficers to fulfill the serious obligations 
and requirements devolving upon 
them. 

The Board adjourned on Saturday 
afternoon, February 9, to be called 
again whenever it was deemed neces- 
sary by the General President and 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 

Respectfully submitted, 
DANIEL J. TOBIN, 


General President. 


A. F.of L. Against Racketeering 
and Gangsterism 
Washington, D. C., 
December 30, 1934. 


To All Labor Unions: 


The American Federation of Labor 
stands firmly and boldly against 
racketeering and gangsterism of all 
forms. It is the particular duty of 
the officers of the Federation and its 
Executive Council, and its organizers 
and other representatives, and the 
officers and members of all interna- 
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tional and national unions, state fed- 
erations of labor, city central bodies, 
local unions, and of all other divisions 
of the trade union movements, to use 
every means within their power to 
prevent the entrance of any form of 
racketeering or gangsterism into any 
part of the movement, and to purge 
it of any taint of this menace which 
may have entered into it in any part 
of the country. 


The trade unions are an essential 
factor in our industrial, economic and 
Social life. They are necessary to the 
social welfare of the community. 
They are the only means through 
which working people can effectively 
participate in the determination of 
their wages and working conditions. 
Through trade unions alone is it pos- 
sible for the workers to be adequately 
represented at hearings and confer. 
enees relating to laws and public 
regulations which vitally affect their 
interest. The trade unions are the 
only medium through which the or- 
ganized voice of the workers ean be 
heard in a representative manner in 
the legislative halls of the city, state 
and nation. In a thousand ways, trade 
union organizations, that is to say, 
the organization of workers of com- 
mon or allied occupations for the 
purpose of discussing their common 
problems and needs especially as re- 
lating to wages and working condi- 
tions, is of such tremendous impor- 
tance in the lives of the working 
people that it is difficult to imagine 
anything that can be more dangerous 
to the common weal than the misuse 
or perversion of any of these organi- 
zations to purposes other than those 
for which they were brought into 
existence by their members. Through 
them, the worker finds the means of 
a happier and better life, that reaches 
not only into his place of employ- 
ment, but into his home, to his wife 
and even to the very babe in the 
cradle. The progress he makes 
through trade union activities en- 
hances his opportunity to secure for 
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his children the education to which 
they are entitled. It enables him to 
participate more actively in the civic 
life of the community. It means for 
him greater freedom to make the sort 
of social contacts so necessary to the 
fulfillment of life. Higher wages, 
better sanitation, greater safety and 
shorter work time at his place of 
employment send him out to his home 


with more to give his family, a: 


stronger, cleaner, healthier man, with 
time to sit at his own fireside, to meet 
with his neighbors, to assume his 
place in the political life of the com- 
munity, and to participate in all of 
its social activities. 

There is certainly no place in any 
of these splendid organizations for 
gangsters or racketeers or others who 
would misuse the good name of the 
trade union movement, or any of its 
divisions. President Green, the Ex- 
ecutive Council and the affiliated na- 
tional and international unions have, 
whenever necessary, taken action in 
particular cases of such a character 
as to leave no doubt as to the attitude 
of the American Federation of Labor 
on this point. In view of the fact, 
however, that the question has been 
raised at this convention, your com- 
mittee has deemed it wise to present 
this statement for approval here in 
order that no enemy of the movement 
may be in a position to say that the 
convention failed to reiterate the 
position of the American Federation 
of Labor on this subject. 

Your committee recommends that 
this declaration of the committee be 
adopted by the convention and that 
the Executive Council be instructed 
to send copies of the declaration to all 
affüliated organizations for their in- 
formation and guidance in order 
that action may be taken wherever 
and whenever necessary, through all 
available means, to protect and safe- 
guard every division of our great 
trade union movement against any 
and every encroachment by racket- 
eering or gangsterism in any form or 
under any guise. 


Lay 


We earnestly request that this com- 
munication be read at the next regu- 
lar meeting of your union, and that it 
be made part of your official records, 
also that it be given all the publicity 
possible through your local labor 
press and daily press of your city. 

Fraternally yours, 
WM. GREEN, 
President, A. F. of L 
Attest: 

FRANK MORRISON, 

Secretary, A. F. of L. 


Talks to Trade Unionists on 
Health Topics 


4, Prevention of Colds: 


Colds are costly besides being in- 
convenient and destructive of health. 

To avoid frequent colds one should 
prevent constipation, and avoid ex- 
cessive use of alcohol and tobacco. 
Avoid also the use of overheated 
rooms with temperatures above 70 
degrees. Defective tonsils and ade- 
noids will increase susceptibility to 
colds. If the body is trained to resist 


. changes in temperature by cold bath- 


ing and the use of light, but porous 
clothing, colds will be reduced in 
number. Of course, it is well to keep 
away from persons who have colds. 

It has been noted that increasing 
the alkaline content of food by eating 
more vegetables and fruits will lessen 
the danger of colds. Foods which con- 
tain large amounts of Vitamin A, 
such as milk, cod liver oil, butter and 
spinach, help in preventing colds. 
Highly seasoned foods should be 
avoided and food that is low in salt 
and starch preferred. 

At the first sign of a cold use a 
mild menthol oil spray in the nose. 
Take several doses of baking soda in 
water, rub the neck and chest with 
camphorated oil, go to bed and per- 
spire freely following a hot foot bath 
and the drinking of flax-seed tea or 
hot lemonade. If improvement is not 
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quickly noted, stay in bed and call a 
physieian. In doing so, you may 
escape a more serious illness, such 
as pneumonia. Frequent colds some- 
times indicate a chronic infection in 
the nose or throat or an obstruction 
which can be corrected by a 
physician. 





The Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company provides a policy form to 
fit every purse and purpose for Ju- 
veniles and Adults. Experienced life 
insurance agents will recognize the 
many opportunities for the sale of 
our attractive insurance contracts. 
We also welcome applications from 
persons interested in entering the 
life insurance field. 

Write for information to The 
Union Labor Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Matthew Woll, President, 
Washington, D. C. 


It's a Wonder Were Not 
Worse Off! 


When one considers the extent to 
which the American people were 
robbed by unscrupulous promoters in 
the boom era, prior to the crash of 
1929, one can but wonder why the 
nation’s desperate situation is not 
worse. 

For instance, Congressman Adolph 
J. Sabath, of Chicago, “Father of the 
House,” reported this week that dur- 
ing the lush years of “grab and gouge” 
so-called investment houses peddled 
approximately $10,000,000,000 of real 
estate bonds to unsuspecting invest- 
ors, and that more than $8,000,000,- 
000 of these "securities" are now in 
default. 

More than 4,000,000 thrifty, hard- 
working Americans have been looted 
of their savings, and 20,000,000 are 
affected one way or another, Sabath 
declared, and added: 

“Many had placed their life-savings 
in these real estate securities, so that, 
in the evening of life, they might live 
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pridefully independent — only to be 
destitute. Many are on public relief." 
The same investment houses which 
perpetrated this gigantic raid are 
now trying to pick the bones through 
misnamed “bondholders’ protective 
committees.” Sabath charged that 
they are conspiring with shyster law- 
yers and subservient courts further 
to defraud duped victims by trading 
for the defaulted bonds worthless oil 
stocks, cemetery lots, and the like. 
Bondholders’ lists are being bartered 
and traded in by these insiders, includ- 
ing banks, trustees and receivers. 
Sabath has asked Congress for an 
additional $100,000 to complete the 
investigation, insisting that the sur- 
face has scarcely been scratched. He 
admits that this may seem like locking 
the stable after the horse has been 
stolen, but he believes a full disclosure 
will be a liberal education for Ameri- 
cans on the “ethics” of Big Business. 


Hits New Deal 
New York. — The Roosevelt New 


: Deal is long on promises, but has been 


amazingly short on achievement, ac- 
cording to the Methodist Federation 
of Social Service. 

In a report this week, issued under 
authority of Bishop Francis J. McCon- 


nell, the Federation asserted that the - 


administration's policies have in- 
creased unemployment, lowered the 
American standards of living and 
“brought the bankers back into con- 
trol of the government." 

Vigorous criticism was voiced of the 
poliey of keeping work relief wages 
deliberately low so as not to compete 
with wages paid by industry. The ef- 
fect, the report declares, will be to 
“pull down the entire wage level." 

It charges that the collective bar- 
gaining clause of the NRA has “been 
almost completely nullified" while the 
purchasing power of the average man 
has been steadily decreased. 

Regarding the President's social se- 
curity program, the Federation con- 
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tends that nothing constructive has 
been done along this line, and that only 
small and totally inadequate begin- 
nings have been made in the housing 
program. 

“Roosevelt,” the report continues, 
"has continued the Hoover policy of 
seeking to save the debt structure by 
putting government money behind the 
falling credit of big corporations. Debt 
is increasing, while the bankers have 
the money. Billions lie idle in their 
banks. And the bankers can and do 
call the tune. 

* Meanwhile, concentration of own- 
ership and income become greater at 
the top and the standard of living for 
the overwhelming majority of the 
population is pushed steadily down- 
ward." 


Success of Securities Law 


The continued wail of certain cor- 
poration executives, investment bank- 
ers, and Wall Street speculators that 
the enactment of the Federal Securi- 
ties Law in 1933 practically banned 
the sale of legitimate stocks and bonds 
of private corporations is entirely un- 


warranted by the report of the Fed-' 


eral Securities Commission giving the 
registration statements which the 
commission has accepted. 


The law requires that publicity ma- 
terial issued by corporations to induce 
people to buy their securities shall tell 
the exact truth regarding both the cor- 
poration and the securities which they 
desire to sell. The law is very explicit 
in prohibiting weasel phrases in- 
tended either directly or indirectly to 
deceive investors. 

The commission reports that up to 
December 31, 1934, it had accepted 
statements from 896 corporations for 
the issuance of stocks and bonds total- 
ing $1,353,648,108.89. The commis- 
sion, of course, does not sponsor the 
issuance of the securities. But by ac- 
cepting the registration statements of 
the issuing corporations the commis- 
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sion declares that nothing untruthful 
was found in the statements. 

If this law had been in effect during 
1929 and previous years, corporation 
officials and investment bankers in 
league with the New York Stock Ex- 
change would have been checked in 
their nation-wide racketeering cam- 
paigns to unload hundreds of millions 
of dollars of fraudulent and semi- 
fraudulent securities on uninformed 
investors, many of whom were farm- 
ers and wage salary earners who were 
persuaded to transfer their savings to 
these ruthless plunderbunders for 
stocks and bonds which ultimately, in 
many instances, turned out not to be 
worth the paper on which they were 
printed. 

When Wall Street speculators un- 
limber epithets of condemnation 
against Federal or state legislation 
curbing their activities, it is quite safe 
to assume that such legislation is 
wholly in the public interest.—News 
Letter. 


Cost of Living Rises 


Washington, D. C. (ILNS).—The 
cost of living of approximately 20,- 
000,000 persons of wage and lower sal- 
aried classes in larger cities increased 
1.8 per cent from June to November, 
1934, Secretary of Labor Perkins esti- 
mates. 

She said this brought the rise in the 
cost of living from June, 1933, to No- 
vember, 1934, to 8.3 per cent. 

Food, which rose 5.8 per cent 
showed the largest increase in the five- 
month period. 

Fuel and light costs increased 1.8 
per cent. Other items remained ap- 
proximately the same. 


Uncle’s Family Grows 


The population of the United States 
has jumped nearly 20,000,000 since 
1930, according to the Census Bureau, 
and Uncle Sam’s family now numbers 
141,574,000. 

















(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


We GET a great many complaints from our local unions about certain con- 
ditions prevailing in many governmental operations. The local union writes 
to the General Office and states, “The government is putting up a bridge; 
or the government is building a large road; or the government is building 
a dam; or the government is doing other certain work, and we would like 
to have you have your representatives in Washington, or yourself if possible, 
go to the government and ask them to see to it that union wages and union 
conditions prevail on the job." This is usually the substance of the requests. 

Most of our people are honest but some of them are quite lazy and 
willfully and unnecessarily ignorant. Some member gets up in the local 
union and makes a complaint to the local union and if they have a salaried 
officer he is instructed immediately to write to the General Office and enter 
his complaint. In other words, transferring the matter from his own lazy 
shoulders to the International. This is his alibi to get out of doing his own 
work. 

Now we have some influence in Washington and we have done consider- 
able good and have been successful in winning a great many points. There 
have been many matters that we have brought up, however, that we have 
not been successful in getting straightened out. The local Business Agent 
or any local officer that writes in and makes his complaint to the Inter- 
national about violations of prevailing conditions in the district, should 
first find out which Department of the Government has charge of the work. 
For instance, it may be the P. W. A. or the N. R. A. or the C. C. C. or one of 
the many alphabetical institutions or departments of the government, and 
we must know the facts, the department, and the grievance must be plainly 
stated. In addition to this, if it is of a substantial nature the local union 
should send representatives to Washington who have the facts on the tips 
of their fingers, in order to help the International representatives in pre- 
senting the case. It is exceedingly necessary that every statement we make 
must be subject to verification after investigation by the government. In 
other words, you cannot go in there before one of those boards or before 
any administrator or deputy administrator, and make a rambling state- 
ment that is extravagant and substantially untrue. In presenting a-case 
to the federal government, usually every word is taken down by a sten- 
ographer and in many instances the witnesses are under oath and the state- 
ments must be correct. In the next place, you are dealing with lawyers on 
the other side who are pretty well informed and have their stuff right at 
the end of their fingers. In the next place, it should be taken into consider- 
ation that many of the administrators, or those working in certain bureaus 
or in charge of certain departments of the government, are not over- 
friendly to Labor. Again, many of those gentlemen, highly educated, some 
of them very well trained lawyers, do not understand the Labor Movement 
from our point of view and need education and explanation and above all 
they insist on actual facts and nothing else. While our International Union 
has perhaps as good a standing as any other organization of labor, we 
cannot go in before those boards, bureaus or administrators and make an 
argument without having all the facts exactly as they are in our possession. 
as well as an advisory committee of one or two directly from the local union 
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who will give us the facts and who will substantiate our statements, 
especially if the case is of any serious importance. Just imagine, on a very 
serious question involving the welfare of a thousand members of a local 
union, and their wage scale and working conditions, where the employers 
had appealed from a decision of the Regional Labor Board, the president 
of the local union wires me asking me if I will have our representatives in 
Washington present the case of the local union—which was five hundred 
miles away—before this all important Labor Board in Washington. Our 
representatives were asked without any documents or evidence, and with- 
out any preparation, to appear on an appeal case of vast importance 
against the best paid lawyers coming from the district, representing the 
employers, and we were expected to win the case. Such cruel, willful 
ignorance and laziness on the part of officers— yes, salaried officers—of a 
local union, is unexplainable in the national office. Understanding the seri- 
ousness of the question involved, it almost drives us to distraction, to 
receive such appeals from men supposed to be representatives of unions. 

Get this into your heads for your own sake and for the sake of your 
members and the Labor Movement in general; unless you do business in a 
manner different from that described above, you are not fit to represent 
the local union. And further get it into your heads and keep it there, that 
the International Officers are not magicians and they cannot throttle the 
governmental representatives in Washington and get them to do just 
exactly what you want them to do. 


E T 
We WISH other local unions had a man working for them such as Frank 
Gillespie of 754 Dairy Employees of Chicago. Locals that could afford such 
a man and there are many such locals, they would get further. Even if . 
three or four locals combined to pay such an individual it would be to 
their advantage. 


Ix A RECENT ISSUE of "The Brewery Worker" the impression was con- 
veyed to the membership and to the public at large that the President of 
the American Federation of Labor favored industrial organization. This 
statement was based on extracts taken from President Green's editorial] 
appearing in the January issue of the "American Federationist." 

The truth of the matter is that President Green wrote an editorial 
which any simple-minded individual would fully understand. It was 
directed against the so-called minority representation based on an expres- 
sion or an opinion given by President Roosevelt in the automobile industry, 
which expression or opinion set aside a previous decision made in which 
it was stated that the majority in any industry should be the recognized 
spokesman for the industry. In other words, after the strike obtaining a 
year ago in this large industry of automobile manufacturing, it was decided 
that the employees in this unorganized industry would take a secret ballot 
and whatever way the majority ruled—those men in the plants, mind you 
—that majority would be the recognized union in negotiating wages and 
eonditions. This decision at that time was sustained by the Labor Board. 
Since that time, because of the confusion existing and the dissatisfaction 
obtaining amongst the employers, and because of the determination on 
the part of the employers and the uncertainty of the decision being upheld 
by the Supreme Court, President Roosevelt changed this decision and said 
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in substance that both the majority and minority groups should be repre- 
sented in negotiations where wages, hours, ete., were involved. President 
Green in writing this editorial in the *Federationist" in January took issue . 
with such a decision and explained his reasons for it at length, and the 
argument submitted was not only brilliant but convincing. The “Brewery 
Worker," through the trickery of false interpretation and in order to con- 
fuse and still further prejudice its members, deliberately twisted the 
meaning and intent of the editorial in the “Federationist.”” This can easily 
be done with any editorial or article written if only extracts from the main 
article are quoted. The best and the most clear cut address ever made 
can have a line or sentence here and there taken out of same and it can 
be made to appear that the speaker or writer meant something else entirely 
different from what would be understood if the entire article was published 
or written. This is an old and used up trick that has been worked to 
death for years, but is still held on to by a few who have not outlived the 
old three card trick game of false, malicious and willful misrepresentation. 
The facts in the matter are that a conference of National Union officials 
was held a year ago in the headquarters of the American Federation of 
Labor and the policy, purpose, principle and form of organization of the 
American Federation of Labor was not only sustained but reaffirmed. 
Again and again, in convention after convention, they have been set 
forth—which policy, principle and purpose was that trades autonomy, or 
eraft unionism, would be the form of organization embraced in the compo- 
sition and structure of the American Federation of Labor. As I have 
repeatedly stated for years past, the reason for the creation of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor away back in the eighty's was because of the 
failure of the Knights of Labor to function successfully and bring about 
the conditions and relief desired and needed by the workers. The Knights 
of Labor was an industrial form of organization and it was copied after 
some of the industrial forms of organization that obtained in those days 
in European countries, especially in England and Germany. Since those 
days, however, both the German and the British Trades Union Movement 
changed from the industrial form to the trades or craft form of organiza- 
tion. For instance, the machinists in England belong to one organization; 
so do the iron moulders; and the railroad workers have separate and 
distinct organizations of crafts. So it is with ship builders. And England 
is the only nation in which there is any substantial, militant labor organi- 
zation left. We are sorry to state that the labor movement in Germany 
has been practically destroyed under the present. form of government. 
At this conference held in the headquarters of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor of national and international officers early in 1934 as stated 
above, one of the subjects under discussion was based on one or two resolu- 
tions that had been presented at the convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor held in October, 1933, in Washington, D. C. Those resolu- 
tions pertaining to some semi or mild form of industrial organization in 
unorganized industries were referred to the Executive Council and the 
Executive Council called the conference. In that conference it was clearly 
stated by Labor that it was not within the power of the conference to in 
any way modify or change the fundamental structure of the American 
Federation of Labor which was based on trades autonomy, or craft 
unionism. And it went further and reiterated and strengthened its deci- 
sion by the adoption of a strong resolution within the conference that 
craft unionism was the most advisable form of organization of the 
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American Federation of Labor, and repeated that under no circumstances 
would it be considered advisable to change the successful form of organi- 
zation in the Federation that had been in existence and had been making 
substantial progress since 1889. 


The conference made a declaration of this nature; that where there 
was a large industry such as the steel or automobile or tire manufacturing 
industry that was unorganized and if there was a possible chance of 
organization, that the employes within the plants, mind you, be permitted 
to join one organization and be chartered if it was deemed advisable to 
do so by the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor after 
all parties interested had been heard from, and with the distinct under- 
standing if the Executive Council decided to grant such a charter, that at 
any time later on if there were one or two engineers, three or four elec- 
trical workers, or a half dozen moulders or pattern makers within the 
institution holding membership in this federal union, that upon application 
by their respective international unions those men would be transferred to 
the locals of the erafts having jurisdiction over this employment. Bear in 
mind that only upon a plan of this kind was there a chance of organizing 
the whole industry, and after the Executive Council had decided it was 
advisable to proceed and a charter be granted temporarily by the American 
Federation of Labor, I repeat, it was with the distinct understanding 
that after they were chartered and on their feet and working, that the 
craftsmen or tradesmen within the membership of this federal local union 
should be transferred to the respective international unions having juris- 
dietion over those men. Bear in mind further that this conference dis- 
tinctly stated that the form of organization of the American Federation of 
Labor could not and would not be changed and that only a convention 
could change the laws of the Federation, and even if a convention changed 
the autonomous rights of international unions which were chartered with 
certain understandings, it would probably be the means of some organiza- 
tion that did not believe in such action withdrawing from the Federation. 
But there isn't very much chance in our time of the conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor changing its Constitution and adopting the 
industrial form of organization. 

Our International Union was granted a charter in 1899 from the 
American Federation of Labor, giving us jurisdiction over all teamsters, 
chauffeurs and helpers employed in the United States and Canada, no 
matter where they were employed. Later on when the horse drawn 
vehicles were eliminated and motor vehicles were substituted, the charter 
was amended by a convention of the American Federation of Labor and 
the title was changed to the “International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs and Helpers.” In two conventions of the American Federation 
of Labor it has been decided that drivers, chauffeurs and helpers employed 
by breweries belong to and come under the jurisdiction of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs and Helpers. Engineers and fire- 
men working inside breweries come under the jurisdiction of their respec- 
tive organizations. Coopers working in breweries come under the juris- 
diction of the Coopers' organization. Electricians and machinists and other 
mechanics come under the jurisdiction of their respective unions. The 
Brewery workers in Cincinnati 1934 conference conceded all those organi- 
zations their jurisdiction except the Teamsters. Our drivers, chauffeurs 
and helpers do not go inside the breweries at all except once in a while a 
loader who travels with the truck may roll out a half dozen barrels of 
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CABLE ADDRESS, AFEL. s A. F. OF L. BUILDING 


Mr. Joseph Obergfell, Secretary-Treasurer, 
International Union of United Brewery, Flour, 

Cereal and Soft Drink Workers of America, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. E 


Dear Sir and Brother! 


I presented the letter that you addressed to me, and 
through me to the Executive Council, to my colleagues of the 
Executive Council for consideration. I also advised the Council 
that you had requested a conference with the Council for the 
purpose of presenting certain facts and information relative to 
the jurisdictional dispute existing between your International 
Union and the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers of America. 


The Executive Council gave both your letter and your 
request careful thought and consideration. After doing so, it 
decided as follows: 


"The President of the Federation be instructed to 
reply to the Brewery Workers. in reply to this letter 
advising them that the Council regrets the situation 
but inasmuch as the Brewery Workers have thus far 
failed to comply with the decision of the American 
Federation of Labor at its last convention the 
Council feels it can go no further in the matter 
until the organization does comply or shows 4 
willingness to comply." 


I endeavored to get in touch with you before you left 
Washington for the purpose of advising you of the decision of 
the Council. It seemed it was impossible for me to see you. 
I advised Brother Kugler of the decision of the Council. Be- 
cause it was impossible for me to see you and acquaint you direct 
with the decision of the Council, I am transmitting to you this 
information by mail which I would have given you in person had 
I been able to meet you. 


I express the sincere and earnest hope that a 
settlement of the jurisdictional dispute between your Interna- 
tional Union, the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and 
other International Unions will be brought about within the 
near future, so that the well-nigh intolerable situation 
existing in many communities may be brought to an end. 





BEI 
American Federation of Labor. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Washington, DE February 14, 1935 
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MAN to be a candidate for election as a delegate to the convention should 
be paid up in his dues regularly each month prior to the holding of the 
election, and the local by-laws should contain a clause as follows: “In order 
to be eligible for office in a local union or for delegate to the International 
convention or State convention, a member must be in good standing each 
month consecutively for a period of twelve months prior to the nomination.” 
Of course this would not apply to newly formed unions. But if a local union 
is chartered for nine months the individual should be a member in good 
standing each month for at least six months prior to the election of delegates 
or officers. In other words, we desire men that know something about the 
union and about the Organized Labor Movement in general, to be delegates 
to our convention. 


TOTO OT 


S A MEMBER of the Executive Council of the American Federation of 

Labor, recently in Washington we were in conference with the Presi- 

dent of the United States. He congratulated the Executive Council on its 

increase in membership and openly gave expression to the fact that he now 

felt the Executive Council was much more representative than it was before 
of the different groups affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 


HE IDEA that a man ean do things after he becomes a member of 

the union that he would not dare do before he became a member, 
should be obliterated or blotted out from the minds of such individuals. The 
union today is a law-abiding institution, governed by laws made by the 
membership, and governed and protected by the laws of our country. 
Through the union we have greater opportunities of utilizing our economic 
strength but we have no license to break the laws. 


el ee, 


HE EDUCATION obtained by employers through the formation of labor 

unions has been as helpful to our modern civilization as the unions 
themselves have been to the membership. Ignorance, hatred and bigotry 
have been removed slowly and surely from many of the largest employing 
industries of the nation through the trade union movement. The unions 
and employers must band themselves together, joining hands with our 
government in defense of the principals of Americanism, or else the other 
radical groups on the outside, moving under honey-combed doctrines, will 
destroy our present form of civilization. No one will suffer more from 
this convulsion in American life than will the unjust employers who head 
large industrial corporations, who are now bitterly fighting the onward 
march of the Organized Labor Movement. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 

Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 

Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
et (vest 


Bint 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
] 222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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WẸ? DESIRE to express our thanks to Local Union No. 734, Bakery 
Wagon Drivers of Chicago, for the prompt, willing and helpful 
manner in which Eddy Healy recently aided our International Union in 
trying to straighten out an affair in which the Continental Baking Com- 
pany was involved and which affected our local unions in Hammond and 
Gary. Brother Healy was on the job in this instance as Brothers Billie Lee 
and John Safstrom were not in the office, and he went the limit with our 
General Organizer from Indianapolis. This is the kind of work which does 
not go unnoticed in International Headquarters. 


IS AT tio 


O NE THING can be said about Chicago; when they have anything to 
do about an unfair concern or they intend tying up some employer 
in the morning, all the business agents are informed the day before, and 
they are all on the job in the morning. Of course, there are always a few 
slackers who have a pain in the neck, but the rank and file of business 
agents—and they number about 35 or 40—are right there under orders 
and they usually get results. Team work of this kind is what counts. 
THER DISTRICTS please copy! The Joint Council of Chicago re- 
ceives sufficient per capita tax from the different local unions so it 
always has some money left when an emergency arises. In other words, 
they realize, and have for many years past, that one cannot do anything 
by simply sucking his thumb or by expecting to be able to borrow a couple 
of hundred dollars when in trouble. They believe the best way to act is to 
be safe and independent. It is a pity that other districts won’t adopt the 
same rules and principles. Seattle is closely following along these lines. 


E: IS a pleasure to read, as you can on another page of this Journal, 
about the kind of a judge they have in Chicago, in the person of Judge 
John T. McGoorty of the Superior Court of Cook County, who recently in 
the case of a couple of disgruntled or defeated officers of our local union, 
did not hesitate to say, “the International makes its laws through its con- 
ventions, the Joint Council makes its laws based on the International laws 
and the rulings and decisions of the local and the Joint Couneil and the 
International Union, are the laws and rules recognized by this Court." 
In substance, by his honest decision he killed immediately those who would 
destroy the union by rushing into court. That does not mean that local 
unions do not sometimes err. In this particular ease it involved one or 
two individuals who were not helpful to their union and were removed 
from office by the membership and who still desired to inconvenience, 
embarrass and seriously damage the union by forcing the local into Court 
for money they claimed was due them on the ground that they were im- 
properly and illegally removed from office by the rank and file of the mem- 
bership. Trade Unionists in Chicago should at all times support a judge, 
e any other public officer, who has in his make-up so much justice and 
onesty. 
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Locals Take Notice! 


No local union will have creden- 
tials for the convention forwarded to 
them unless their tax is paid up on 
or before the tenth day of July of 
this year. June tax must be paid on 
or before the tenth of July. No local 
union will be seated in the convention 
even if they send delegates, that owes 
any back tax or other monies to the 
International Union.. Don’t come to 
the convention, expecting that a hard 
luck story will get you seated as a 
delegate. Better use the carfare to 
pay your tax, and protect your mem- 
bers in case of strike of lockout. 





, Still at It 


Now that the Brewery Workers in 
their official publication are through 
attacking President Green of the 
American Federation of Labor, and 
Dave Beck of our International 
Union, they turn on that decent, out- 
standing trade unionist, Matthew 
Woll, and make an unjustified attack 
on him because he happens to support 
the principles and policies of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
in so doing cannot always vote 
against the Teamsters and in favor 
of the Brewery Workers. 









Who's Who in the 
























"Tus above picture is that of Michael Cashal, First Vice-President of our Interna- 

tional Union. Mike was a coal driver when he worked at the craft. He was born and raised in the 2 
working district of New York City where, as a boy, he had to “Rough it” pretty much and battle 
his way through many serious situations. He never sought office in his local union nor in the 
International. The office sought him. Although brought up in a district where there was all kinds 
of drinking, smoking and gambling he never tasted intoxicating liquor in his life, does not smoke 
nor gamble. Once in a while he plays pinochle. He is extremely fond of all kinds of sports and 
is well informed as to who are the best players in all of the different national games of our country. 
Although now fifty-four years of age he keeps himself in trim by swimming, hand-ball playing and 
other exercises. He has unlimited courage and has faced serious battles against opponents twice his 
size on more than one occasion. No man working for the International has ever had a more difficult 
task than Mike has had in keeping our locals in New York straightened out, because as we all 
know, that city is a country in itself. With the exception of Chicago I know of no city to com- i 
pare with New York insofar as the many dangerous and serious problems which confront our } 
organization. Mike is the biggest small man 1 have ever met. He became Vice-President and 
General Organizer of our International Union in 1914, and from that day to this, there has never 
been any doubt as to Mike's sincerity, aggressiveness and honesty, and even the most bitter 
of employers respect his honesty and courage. 

Mike Cashal has five children, two boys and three beautiful girls. One is a Sister who has 
consecrated her life to the service of the Church and humanity. 
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Tue above is a picture of Michael Casey of San Francisco, Second Vice-President 
of our International Union. 

I first met Michael Casey when he came to visit us in Boston in 1904. He was then presi- 
dent of Local Union No. 85, and was going to attend the convention of the International Union 
in Cincinnati, that same year." He brings with him wherever he goes a ray of sunshine and 
cheerfulness. Of course, thirty-one years is a long time and there have been some changes in 
all of us since that month of July many years ago. 

Nearly all of the gang who met him in Boston thirty-one years ago have passed away. 
Mike is still functioning aggressively and there was perhaps no man in San Francisco who 
carried greater influence over the trade unionists and their friends during the general strike 
in that city last year. His services to Labor are innumerable and cannot be recounted here. 
He was elected Vice-President of the International in the Cincinnati convention in 1904 and 
remained in that office until the Philadelphia convention in 1905. He was again elected in 1912 
as Vice-President and was appointed as General Organizer about that same time, and during 
the twenty-three years he has worked for the International he has saved us many a dollar by 
preventing strikes and lockouts. 

For several years Michael Casey held a very important position with the City of San 
Francisco, as chairman of the Board of Public Works. Born in Ireland, coming to this country 
with his parents about sixty-five years ago he has led an eventful life of usefulness to the work- 
ing people and to the State of California. He was first elected president of Local No. 85 in 
1901, and is still president of that local—Truck Drivers Union—with almost three thousand 
members and a treasury of almost one-half million dollars. 

He has seven wonderful children. His oldest son, during the war, served as construction 
engineer and is now chief civil engineer for the City of San Francisco. One of his daughters is Sister 
Superior of a convent in San Francisco. Mike is seventy-seven years old. full of life and vigor. 
























(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


I PICKED up a copy of “The Brewery Worker," the official publication of 
the International Union of the United Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft 
Drink Workers of America, dated March 9, 1935, edited by Joseph Oberg- 
fell and Israel Mufson, and mailed out of Cincinnati, Ohio, and I had to 
look the second time in order to convince myself that I was not reading 
the publication of the National Manufacturers' Association, or the publi- 
cation of some strike breaking agency. From almost one end of it to the 
other it contained nothing but vicious, miserable, dirty attacks on the 
American Federation of Labor. It is almost impossible to believe that 
any set of men would have the presumption to call themselves union men, 
and then write these dirty attacks on the American Federation of Labor 
and on the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor. 
Slimy, detestable rats who live in sewers, reverence their creators, their 
fellowkind. Our worst enemies could not make more filthy attacks on the 
Labor Movement than are made by this so-called Labor publication edited 
by two officials of the International Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal and Soft Drink Workers of America, with headquarters in Vine 
Street, Cincinnati. Sometimes I wonder and I am surprised that the 
Labor Movement has gotten as far as it has with this class of men 
representing a body of workmen, especialy when every organization 
should know that their publication becomes publie property, that it is 
received and read by employers' associations, Communistie organizations 
and all other institutions that hate and despise and detest the legitimate 
Labor Movement of our country. The strange part of it is that with all of 
their denunciation of the American Federation of Labor and its Executive 
Council, the Brewery Workers still remain in the Federation, they stand 
for and contribute to the American Federation of Labor. It seems to me 
if I despised an institution as much as they seem to despise the American 
Federation of Labor by their writings, their circulation of lies and their 
continued attempt to disrupt that organization and its affiliated bodies— 
I repeat, if I believed all this dirt they write—and apparently they do 
believe it—I should not continue to contribute to this institution. 

I made a statement in the Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor that they seem to play up considerably, and I repeat it, “We accept 
no rubbish as members in our organization." I now say to the Brewery 
Workers that if there is any law that the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters or its local unions have violated, as they claim we have, that 
the courts of the land are open to them to proceed to prosecute our mem- 
bership for such violations of the criminal laws that they refer to, and 
that unless they do so then their statements contained in their publication 
are nothing but falsehoods and rubbish of the garbage type. They have 
already gone to court crying for injunctions against us. 

I repeat to the Brewery Workers and to the public that we are an af- 
filiated organization of the American Federation of Labor, chartered by 
that institution; that the Brewery Workers are affiliated and chartered by 
the American Federation of Labor; that when we receive a charter from 
that body we are bound to abide by the laws, rules and decisions of that 
body while we remain in affiliation. I repeat that the American Federation 
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of Labor in two conventions rendered a decision as to the jurisdiction of 
drivers, chauffeurs and helpers working in breweries, and that that de- 
cision stated that this class of men came under the jurisdiction of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs. I repeat further, 
that we are at all times willing to abide by the decisions of the conventions 
of the American Federation of Labor. The only reason for any misunder- 
standing in the Northwest or other places between the Brewery Workers 
and the Teamsters is because of the fact that the Brewery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union, through their officials, absolutely and willfully and de- 
fiantly refused to abide by the decisions of the Conventions of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the body which chartered them. I ask any of- 
ficer of a local union, “if one of your members refused to carry out the 
decisions of your local union, what would you do with him?” You would 
say he was not living to his obligation and to his contract with your loca! 
union. I ask any International Union, if any local union that you have 
chartered refused to obey the decisions of your General Executive Board 
or of your conventions, what would you do with them? You would dis- 
associate them or remove them from affiliation with your International 
organization. I repeat, the bitterness and misunderstanding now existing 
between the Teamsters’ Organization and the Brewery Workers can be 
settled by the Brewery Workers complying with the decisions of the two 
last conventions of the American Federation of Labor. 

The Brewery Workers, in their official publication, claim that seventy 
per cent of the breweries now operating are operating at a loss. If that is 
true, then why crucify the employers that want to be fair by seriously 
inconveniencing the industry. Instead of the Brewery Workers joining 
hands to help build up the industry they are endeavoring to cripple it 
and destroy it by their absolute and wilful refusal to abide by the de- 
cisions of the conventions of the American Federation of Labor, which is 
the supreme court of Labor in our country. 


TOT "y 


Y 


"Ius LARGEST VOTE ever given à Democratic candidate in any primary in 
the City of Chicago, was given to Mayor Edward J. Kelly in the recent 
primary. This vote of confidence is easily understood. Mayor Kelly is not 
only the greatest friend Labor has ever had in the office of Mayor of 
Chicago, but he has also been the greatest friend the workers have ever 
had in the office of Chief Magistrate of that great city. He has paid not 
only the regular monthly salary to all school teachers, firemen, policemen, 
and others working for the city, but also most of the back salaries due 
them. In some instances one year's back salaries were due. 

He inherited from his predecessors this almost bankrupt condition. 
He has brought Chicago back financially, and in addition, has through his 
police department lent his efforts towards cleaning up the scoundrel 
racketeering and the wrongdoing prevailing in that city in many branches 
of life and industry. There is plenty of work along that line still left to 
do and he intends to do it. 

We feel at this time there are higher honors and greater responsibil- 
ities in political life awaiting him. 
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dee COAL TEAMSTERS of Chicago have practically cleaned up their situa- 
tion. You undoubtedly read in the newspapers during the last days of 
February and the first days of March about the rumpus up there. In 
reality it was nothing more or less than the smoldering of an almost 
extinguished fire stirred up by a few individuals who continue to remain 
outside of the International Union. 

The Joint Council, through its president and associate officers, has 
rehabilitated and cleaned up the detestable and deplorable condition which 
has existed in that organization, Local No. 704 Coal Teamsters, for many 
years. 

In accordance with the latest information I have received, this 
Local Union has pretty close to two thousand members and they are all 
very enthusiastic and happy. Recently a wage scale was signed for the 
membership. It was handled in their behalf, by General Organizer Leslie 
Goudie, who is also president of the Joint Council of Chicago. The mem- 
bership of the local was successful in getting their wages raised from 
$6.00 to $7.00 a day and time and one-half for overtime. 

Not only was this a great victory, but it was brought about through 
mutual understanding and good feeling between the employers and the 
employees. I might also here insert this thought; the rank and file of 
employers in this industry are as happy as are the membership to be 
unscrambled and released from the elements with whom they have had 
to deal in recent years. 

We rejoice at this splendid co- -operation between all parties con- 
cerned in the interest of true trade unionism, and it will also be helpful to 
the industry. No small part of the success in bringing about this condi- 
tion and the help rendered is due to the state’s attorney, Thomas J. 
Courtney, and those working under him, in their determination to clean 
up any wrongdoing within the Labor Movement. I might also add that 
conditions are becoming better and better every day in Chicago insofar 
as the establishment of real trade unions by the workers is concerned. 
Is it not a pity and a shame that the few fragments of teamsters’ unions 
who are outside of the International cannot see the light even now at this 
late hour and return to the fold and join hands towards bringing about a 
better day for the rank and file of the membership and in bringing peace 
and security to the employers of Chicago? We also desire to express the 
thought that we want those on the outside to remain on the outside and 
those who are back with us again to go on the outside and remain there 
unless they are determined to do that which is just and honest both by 
the membership and the employers. That means, they will have to obey 
the laws of the International if they desire to be affiliated or remain in 
affiliation with that institution. Only by doing justice to others can you 
expect justice for yourself. 


Arnoucs we have almost thirty thousand teamsters and chauffeurs in 
our organization in Chicago and vicinity, there are still plenty of unor- 
ganized teamsters, who through concerted effort and co-operation, within 
the law, might find their place in their respective local unions living by 
and under the laws of the International. 

There are six or seven hundred men driving trucks in the city of 
Chicago now holding membership in the Brewery Workers’ Union who 
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should be in our International Union. The Keg Beer Drivers and Bottle 
Beer Drivers were organized in the early days of our union by our people 
in Chicago, and remained in affiliation with us for a number of years. We 
made conditions for them. Delegates from Local No. 744 and No. 748, 
Bottle Beer and Keg Beer drivers were in attendance in 1907 at the Boston 
Convention, at which convention the writer was elected General Presi- 
dent. They remained in affiliation until the leaders of the dual, or seceding, 
organization forced them out of our International, and then they joined 
the Brewery Workers. There is no reason in the world why they should 
not now be affiliated and join hands with us in one splendid organization 
of teamsters and chauffeurs in Chicago and vicinity. We will not penalize 
them. We invite them to join us because we know we can make conditions 
for them, and because the American Federation of Labor in two of its 
conventions decided that teamsters, chauffeurs and helpers working in 
breweries belong under the jurisdiction of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters and Chauffeurs. Why, then do they stay out? They should 
also understand that if one of their boys driving a brewery truck should 
lose his job tomorrow he would seek employment at some one of the other 
sixteen branches of our craft; if he was a member of our organization he 
eould transfer from one local into another without any extra charge, and 
he would be entitled to the protection and assistance of thirty thousand 
organized teamsters and chauffeurs in Chicago and vicinity. 

I say to our people in Chicago, get together and bring those drivers, 
chauffeurs and helpers (now holding membership in the Brewery Workers' 
Union), an industrial organization that defies the decisions of the American 
Federation of Labor Convention. I repeat, bring them into our Inter- 
national Union where they belong and where we can help them. They 
will never regret coming to us. They will bless you in time to come for 
helping them to see the light. 


X03 419 ae. 


"Tux BREWERY WORKERS, in the March 2nd issue of their journal, make an 
editorial attack on Matthew Woll, Vice-President of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor and President of the Union Labor Life Insurance Company. 

I suppose there isn't a more respected, honored or intelligent indi- 
vidual in our Labor Movement than Matthew Woll. For many years he 
was president of the Photo Engravers International Union and through 
his strategy, perseverance and intelligence obtained conditions for this 
elass of workmen second to none in the whole printing industry and un- 
equalled for the same craft in any country of the world. He could have 
remained president of the Photo Engravers International Union if he 
desired to do so. When the Union Labor Life Insurance Company was 
formed as a result of a resolution adopted by the American Federation of 
Labor Convention, and strongly approved and advocated by the late 
Samuel Gompers, International organizations of labor and local unions 
contributed their money and purchased almost the entire stock issue of the 
Company, amounting altogether to seven hundred thousand dollars. Look- 
ing around for a man to head this company—a man who could understand 
the technical, statistical work of an insurance company, a man who could 
be trusted, honored and respected by Labor, a man who had the ability to 
get in touch not only with the common man but with the men in the 
business life of our nation—at a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
that company Matthew Woll was practically drafted from his own union, 
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and he reluctantly made the sacrifice, and only with the understanding 
that he would continue to keep in touch actively with the Labor Movement. 
The United Brewery Workers were stockholders in the Union Labor Life 
Insurance Company and when Matthew Woll was drafted for the position 
of president, an International Executive of the Brewery Workers, was a 
Director of the Company and voted in favor of Matthew Woll. As a matter 
of fact, nothing else could have been done. The moneys of the Interna- 
tional Unions would have been endangered if an outsider or incompetent 
individual had been selected for this important position. The result of the 
work of Matthew Woll is of such a nature that the company, even during 
the recent difficult and depressing years, has made good, and every claim 
has been met and every worker's family has been paid the money to 
which they were entitled when their loved one had passed away. Woll is 
a member of the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor. 
and the writer of this article, knowing his usefulness, ability, and consci- 
entious and sacrificing nature, insisted that he remain a member of the 
Council, and the associates of the writer, all of them International officers. 
never questioned the advisability and necessity of having Woll remain a 
member of the Executive Council. 

The Brewery Workers made an attack on Matthew Woll that is ac 
mean and contemptible that it is hardly worth the dignity of answering 
Woll, as à member of the Executive Council, only voted to carry out the 
instructions of the American Federation of Labor when two conventions 
of that supreme body decided that drivers, chauffeurs and helpers, no 
matter where employed, came under the jurisdiction of the Internationa! 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. As a member of the Executive Council he 
would be untrue to his trust and the confidence reposed in him if he did 
otherwise than support the decisions of the convention. 

I am not surprised at the dirty politics played by some people in the 
politieal world, but it is to be regretted that men who call themselves 
union men, in order to play to the prejudices of their membership, wil 
stoop so low as to endeavor to knife and stab in the back a man of such a 
kindly nature, one of such unselfish principles, one whom, even if you 
disagreed with him, you cannot help loving and admiring for his manli- 
ness and cleanness of character and his determination to help any one, 
any time, any place, he can help them. I only wish I could have the kindly 
nature of Matt Woll. A real friend, a real man, a real trade unionist. But 
this I ean and will do; I will never unjustly injure a man because he dis- 
agrees with me. This all of us can do. When we finish our job here, we can 
withdraw, knowing we played the game squarely. And when we meet 
our old pals “above or below," we can shake their hand and look them 
in the eye, and say, “Well, we disagreed politically and religiously and on 
our economic methods and theories, but I always treated you as a man, 
because I always knew you were a ‘man.’” All honor and praise and 
thankfulness to Matt Woll for the unselfish service he is rendering to the 
Labor Movement. 

TOT F 


Waar would you think of a member who refused to obey the laws of his 
local union and then appealed to the International Union, and when the 
International sustained the local union, he appealed to the government to 
protect him against the decisions of both his local union and the Inter- 
national Union? You would not think much of him; in fact he would not 
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be worth thinking much of. He would be a union man in name only, one 
of those under cover, narrow-minded creatures that do even more to 
destroy institutions and organizations than employers. Well, that is 
exactly what the Brewery Workers have done. They were chartered by 
the American Federation of Labor, and any organization in affiliation 
with that body is bound to respect and abide by its decisions. The Execu- 
tive Council of the Federation decided over two years ago that drivers ana 
helpers working on brewery trucks come under the jurisdiction of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, as do all other classes of drivers 
and helpers. The Brewery Workers appealed to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor Convention. The convention almost unanimously confirmed 
the decision of the Executive Council. Again the Brewery Workers ap- 
pealed to the next convention held in November, 1934, in San Francisco. 
and again the convention told them that drivers, chauffeurs and helpers 
come under the jurisdiction of the International Brotherhood of Team. 
sters. Were they satisfied? Did they take their medicine? Did they ac- 
cept the laws of the Federation and the decision of the majority of the 
delegates there? They did not. This class of men never accept a decision 
that is against them. They are the kind of fellows who, if they went into 
a card game and lost would yell their heads off that they had been 
cheated; if they went to a race track and bet on a horse and the horse 
lost the race, would declare that the horse had been held back. There is 
nothing straight and nothing honest in anyone that disagrees with them 
May I repeat that this is the kind of men and organization that caused the 
disruption of Europe when war broke out in 1914. They are pleading now 
against all decisions of the American Federation of Labor and they have 
gone so far as to appeal to Boards in Washington. Of course the govern- 
ment is not going to be fooled by those fellows. They have even gone intc 
the courts in the States of Washington and Oregon, and no employers’ 
organization ever in its history made such lying and damnable statements 
as they made, in the guise of union men, against the Internationa] 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. But in nearly all decisions of the courts they 
have been set aside. 

It is really a pity that the rank and file of their membership cannot 
see and understand that their officers are endeavoring to disrupt the 
entire Labor Movement by their absolute refusal to abide by the decisions 
of the highest courts of Labor. 


"cm 


Wat, the McCarran Amendment was defeated. This amendment called 
for the prevailing rate of wages to be paid wherever there was a prevailing 
rate of wages obtaining. This can be said, however, that Labor showed a 
solid front and as far as we know, was solidly united in favor of this 
amendment. There may have been some slight trimming on the inside. 
Personally, I believe that the President of the United States is sincere 
when he states that he will do nothing to pull down the prevailing rate of 
wages anywhere. I know him well enough to know that he stands for 
high wages. I am exceedingly sorry that the controyersy went as far as it 
did and I only can account for it in one way, and that is that the President 
of the United States was poorly advised by those who were supposed to 
give him the information relative to Labor’s position. I also feel that the 
matter should not have gone as far as it did. It wasn’t of such a momen- 
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tous nature that it could not have been settled in the first place by being 
properly approached by the proper persons, and by conferences between 
the President and Labor. 


You hear a lot about five billion dollars being appropriated for 
relief, and that if the prevailing rate of wages had to be paid that it 
would pull down the amount of men that would be employed. That is mis- 
leading and wrong to a great extent. In the first place, over one-half of 
the amount will be paid for materials and in the manufacture and pro- 
duction of those materials, such as cement, steel, etc., there is no argument 
about wages, nor is there any regular union wage. The prevailing rate of 
wages in Labor would only apply to skilled and semi-skilled trades where 
there is a prevailing rate. There are many districts, such as the states in 
the South, where common labor has no prevailing rate. There are farming 
and agricultural districts where bridges and roads and levee work will be 
done, where there is no prevailing rate except for a few mechanics 
that might be drafted from cities and towns some distance from the base 
of employment. 

Summing up the whole thing, it was a pity that the matter went as 
far as it did, and as one of those that helped somewhat in the election of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and one who believes in him and in his sincerity, 
I am justly afraid that the controversy has planted the seeds of mis- 
understanding and bitterness to such an extent that it will not be elim- 
inated or forgotten by the time the next election comes around. As a 
member of the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor 
and as a Labor official for thirty years and knowing the feeling of the 
administration, I think it was a great mistake and that it all could have 
been avoided by the proper understandings and consultations and con- 
ferences with the proper persons instead of being governed by the advice 
of those who presumed to know and did not know. 


"e a o 


Orncuts of the Brewery Workers appeared in Washington and asked 
for an audience of the Executive Council to again rehash their dirty 
linen against our International "smoke screen to fool their members." 
They are now begging for extra money from their people. The Executive 
Council was not deceived. It advised them to obey the laws and decisions 
of the Federation, and answered “No, until you obey the decisions of the 
Federation and its conventions there is nothing this Executive Council 
can do. We will not hear you until then. Case dismissed. Don’t come 
back unless with clean hands.” 


vy asy gaa 


I REGRET to announce that I have just returned from Cincinnati after at- 
tending the funeral of George Miller, one of the representatives of our 
union in that city, who passed away a few days ago. 

George Miller was known for his loyalty to our craft and to the 
organized Labor Movement in Cincinnati. Many of our delegates attend- 
ing the last Convention in Cincinnati will pleasantly remember his kind- 
ness, his courtesy, and the fact that he was never too tired to be helpful 
and considerate to those attending that meeting. He was forty-nine years 
of age, born in Indiana, lived more than half his life in Cincinnati and 
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vicinity, and had been a member of our union for about seventeen 
years. He leaves à wife and three children to whom we extend our 
sincere and heartfelt sympathy in their great loss. We pray Heaven will 
give Mrs. Miller courage and strength to care for her three children. 

General Organizer Farrell was pretty much broken up because, as 
he said, one by one those that were trained in our movement are passing 
away and it becomes more difficult to replace them. At the services held 
by the Joint Council in the funeral parlors on Sunday night, March 17, 
before his burial, it is safe to say that every executive officer of our fifteen 
local unions in that district were present, and I would be negligent in my 
duty if I did not here express to them a word of thankfulness for their 
appearance, testifying to their love for their deceased co-worker. The 
General President delivered a eulogy on that evening to George Miller, 
whom he loved for his honesty, his sincerity and his real trade unionism. 
Both the General President and the General Secretary attended the funera! 
the next morning, as a mark of respect and tribute from the Internationa] 
Union to one who was worthy of the name of Brother, and who held with 
respect and dignity the position to which he was elected, and who never 
violated the confidence or betrayed in the slightest manner those who had 
placed their trust in him as their representative. 


* With a gentle smile and a wave of the hand 
He has wandered on to another land." 


TO OF y 


We READ so much unjust criticism from the prejudiced newspaper world 
when there is some trouble in fighting non-union institutions that, to say 
the least, it creates a feeling of discontent, dissatisfaction and unrest; in 
other words, it just makes you despise the daily press. You have to have 
more than ordinary self-control to prevent yourself from grinding your 
teeth, and just regarding the daily press with contempt. The freedom of 
the press of course must be maintained and under the freedom of the 
press they can say about anything they want to, especially when it is to 
condemn Labor and favor the corporations who pay for large advertising. 
If you think for one minute that a newspaper cannot be influenced by a 
fifty thousand dollar yearly advertising contract, then you are just a 
little wet mentally. If, during a strike, some poor devil of a striker or one 
who sympathizes with him, sees a strike-breaker on his truck, the striker 
with his three or four starving children sometimes loses his head and 
hurls a brick at the truck. Of course this is not any good and of course 
it is against the orders from the International Union and from the local 
union officers, because we have for years preached the doctrine that we 
must win strikes with our heads and not with our fists. But while I hold 
that it is surprising the way we have educated the workers to live within 
the law, once in awhile, because men are human and because some men are 
impulsive and they suffer mentally at the injustice which they believe they 
receive from their employers, from the courts and from the press—I say, 
once in awhile they violate the law (in accordance with the law) but not 
in accordance with the reason and understanding that God has given 
them. But when there is a crime committed against a Labor official the 
press gives it very little space. 

I have before me a newspaper clipping which states that Business 
Agent Francis B. Pratt, 211 East Ferry Street, Buffalo, N. Y., had a 
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bomb placed under his home and considerable damage was done and his 
wife frightened to death. He is the representative of the Bakery and Milk 
Wagon Drivers, Local No. 39 of Buffalo. Mr. Pratt is also president of 
the Teamsters’ Joint Council and is active and never did wrong to any- 
body. The union leader and his wife were asleep on the second floor. On 
the floor below were Frank Squires, a clerk in the city auditor's office, his 
wife and three children, one twelve and one five years of age, and the 
youngest one month old. Brother Pratt had no trouble with the employers 
in the industry as far as we know and there is no strike on, but it is 
believed that a certain non-union outfit, the enemies of our movement, 
were responsible for this atrocious crime, although of course it is difficult 
to prove. 

Last year during the general strike in San Francisco, Michael Casey. 
whose picture appears in this issue, had a stink bomb of explosive power 
thrown at his home, where his dear wife and daughters were living at 
the time. Mike Casey was doing nothing except fighting for the cause of 
Labor and denouncing—as he was justified in doing—the miserable tactics 
of the Communists. The authorities did nothing to help in trying to locate 
those that attempted to destroy the lives and property of Mike Casey and 
his family. There was very little in the press about it. We risk our lives 
every day. The press never even says one word about those men who serve 
Labor and Industry. : 

A few years ago the president of our Joint Council in Chicago, the 
late William Neer, one of the whitest men that ever represented Labor in 
the City of Chicago, had a bomb of dangerous magnitude and power 
plaeed on the porch of his home, which did considerable damage and 
shattered the nerves of his wife and daughters. The press insinuated 
that it was by other Labor racketeers, but rumor in Chicago had it that it 
was by the enemies of Labor, & few miserable employers who did not 
desire to pay decent wages and hours and who unjustly hated William 
Neer who struggled for a better day for the members of our union. 

I repeat these incidents so that at least our own people who read this 
journal will know how cruelly and wilfully we are maligned by the press 
of the nation when there is some outrage committed, even when there is 
no proof that organized labor had anything to do with its committment. 
Keep those cases in mind and answer the employers in your district by 
producing the written facts when they tell you that Labor is responsible 
for assaults, etc., committed during a strike or against a non-union 
concern. 

We cannot hold and we do not hold that with 150,000 members “that 
every man is an angel"; but we do hold that there is no organization in 
the world of an equal membership, ninety-eight per cent of them American 
citizens, that control themselves as our membership and the general labor 
movement does in times of great stress and suffering, such as obtain 
when strike-breakers are taking the places of decent men. And we further 
hold that if it were not for the labor movement and its guiding officials 
there would be many more dangerous samples of crime and rioting. To 
prove this we refer to the farmers of Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
Illinois, who without leadership burned bridges and tore up railroad 
tracks in protest against government and corporations that they believed 
were doing them an injustice. 


Now 
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lr IS RUMORED in Washington that there is a general movement on foot, 
started by the Labor-hating heads of different large corporations, amongst 
them Mr. Sloan of General Motors, to reduce wages, holding out the theory, 
through the press and other contacts which money can buy, that the cause 
of the depression is the higher wages demanded and obtained by organized 
labor. Of course the big bankers in New York who have their fingers in 
many of those large corporations, some of whom we do business with, are 
back of this movement. The rank and file of our membership and our of- 
ficers in many districts, unfortunately do not know what they are going 
up against when they are fighting a corporation of any size or magnitude. 
Our membership—and the same is true of the membership of other trades 
—believe they are just fighting the institution locally through the superin- 
tendent or general manager. This, as I have endeavored for years to ex- 
plain, is not the case. Most large corporations are directed by men under 
cover in the banking and financial institutions, who never show their faces 
in the dispute. Remember this when you are contemplating kicking over 
the traces and are anxious for a strike, for I think we are coming into a 
period where there will be a determined effort made by big business to 
hold down unions. It is foolish for a local union that has only about fifty 
per cent of the men engaged in the industry organized to go out on strike. 
They are licked before they go out. Some branches of our trade, especially 
the taxi cab business which is owned and controlled by the big automobile 
manufacturing corporations in most cities, have no chance of winning a 
strike, because in many places it would be more profitable to leave the 
cabs in the garage than to operate them, from the latest reports coming 
in here from the financial world, many taxi companies are operating at a 
loss. 

A GAIN I REPEAT for your information, “elect your best men as delegates 
to the convention." Don't send hoodlums and don't encourage them to 
come. Labor was never so closely watched as it is today by the law enforc- 
ing agencies of the state and national governments. The Congress of the 
United States for the first time in its history, without a dissenting vote, 
almost doubled the appropriation for the Department of Justice, adding 
several million dollars, and that Department will employ twice as many 
agents during the coming year to track down criminals as they did during 
the past year. State governments and municipalities are doing likewise in 
many instances. The old saying still remains true, “Tell me your company 
and Ill tell you who you are." 

Wr INVITE all brewery drivers and helpers to become members of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs. That’s where you 
belong, in accordance with the decision of the Conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor. If you get out of a job driving a brewery truck you 
can apply to any one of the sixteen branches of our craft and it will cost 
you nothing to become a member of any one of those locals. Surely thirty 
thousand drivers and chauffeurs in Chicago can render you better as- 
sistance if you are a driver or chauffeur, than can the Brewery Workers 
who are now praying for your money in assessments or contributions to 
fight the American Federation of Labor. 
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"Tus Father Coughlin-Huey Long-General Johnson controversy is now old 
but this can be said, that we disagreed substantially with Father Coughlin 
and Huey Long on many occasions, but they have certainly stood up for 
Labor much more than General Johnson in many instances. For instance, 
on the prevailing rate of wages, the Sunday before Father Coughlin 
answered General Johnson he went into the question of the prevailing rate 
of wages and I know many Labor men from the top down and I know 
of none of them that could have explained or gone further advocating the 
prevailing rate of wages than he did. And Huey Long fought for Labor's 
prevailing rate of wages all the way through. It might be charged that 
Senator Long was doing this to get back at the administration, but his 
record in the Senate shows that he has been right with Labor all the 
way through. It might also be added that in the State of Louisiana, under 
the domination and dictation of the Bourbon Democrats that controlled the 
State for years, Labor did not have much chance, and while we are not 
agreeing with many of the theories of Huey Long, it must be admitted 
by Labor that he has done more to clean out the Democratic Bourbons 
in the State of Louisiana than all the men that have preceded him for a 
hundred years. 

Now we notice that in all of Hugh Johnson's discussions he never 
referred to the prevailing rate of wages, and some of us cannot forget 
that many of the miseries surrounding the N. R. A. were caused by men 
brought into the picture by Hugh Johnson, amongst those men being 
Clay Williams. 

"vm 


Tue BREWERY WORKERS are making an appeal to their members through- 
out the country to support their striking members in the Northwest. I 
wonder how long their membership will be deceived by their false state- 
ments. As a matter of fact, there are no striking members of the Brewery 
Workers in the Northwest. There are many of them, under orders of 
their International Union, refusing to work with our union drivers, and 
consequently they call themselves strikers, and the International Union is 
sending out all kinds of third alarms begging for money—which they 
are receiving—under the pretext of supporting a couple of hundred men 
that they claim are locked out, or striking, to maintain the principles of 
their organization. A lie and a scandal to the Labor Movement! The 
brewery workers, who have been out of employment for many years, are 
asked to subscribe their money each month to defeat the American Feder- 
ation of Labor and its decisions. 
el t 


WA ASK our membership everywhere to inform the Brewery drivers of 
the decision of the American Federation of Labor, and to guarantee to 
them every protection of our International Union if they affiliate with us 
in accordance with the decisions of the Labor Movement. Our Inter- 
national Union is the only International Union that has jurisdiction over 
drivers, chauffeurs and helpers, granted by the American Federation of 
Labor. We have never levied an assessment on our membership in our 
history, nor do we send out appeals from the International office for 
financial aid, because we do not need to do this. 


not ao Ust 
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Warn WE READ that the State of California, in both branches of the 
Legislature, endorsed the Townsend Plan to pay two hundred dollars a 
month to all individuals over sixty years of age, we just wonder what the 
world is coming to. Of course if it was humanly possible to do so without 
destroying industry, thereby destroying our wages, we would be for it. 
We would feel quite happy, many of us that have reached that age, if 
we thought we were sure of getting two hundred dollars a month for the 
rest of our lives. But it would have such far-reaching results, with danger 
of destroying our present form of civilization, that it is hard to under- 
stand how the Legislature of California could go on record as favoring it. 
except to say that they were “passing the buck” to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Perhaps we in the Middle West and East do not understand the situa- 
tion. But one thing is certain; that extreme measures leading towards the 
disruption of our civilization and our economic conditions that have 
brought us prosperity equalled in no other country in the world, cannot 
be accomplished at one wave of some magic wand. Changes of an extreme 
nature must take place gradually. Yes, I fully understand that there are 
ten million people out of work. I also fully understand that there are 
very few of them that are hungry or cold if they will avail themselves of 
their opportunities to find food and shelter. I also fully understand that in 
our modern prisons of today the men are more comfortable than I was 
as a boy driving a truck during the blizzards of the winter months in 
Boston. 


CORRESPONDENCE | 


Disgruntled and Deposed For- 
mer Representative of Coal 
Drivers’ Union of Chicago Is 
Denied Receiver for Local 
Union by Judge John J. 
McGoorty 


Chicago, Ill., March, 1935. 
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a receiver against the local union. 
These former officers of the union 
were charged with gross mismanage- 
ment of the affairs of the union by 
General Organizer Leslie G. Goudie, 
who is also presidentoftheJoint Coun- 
eil of Teamsters of Chicago, and who 
was appointed receiver of Local No. 
704 by the International Executive 


Dear Mr. Editor: 


A signal victory was attained by 
the recently chartered International 
Local Union No. 704, Coal Drivers, 
Handlers and Helpers, of Chicago, 
when the recently deposed, old of- 
ficers who were dominated by Lefty 
Lynch and Albert Weber, applied for 


Board on the petition of a large 
representation of the membership in 
Chicago after it was clearly under- 
stood by the International Executive 
Board that the affairs of this local 
union were not conducted in the best 
interests of the membership. 

The former president, Albert 
Weber, who was deposed and repudi- 























ated by the rank and file in an elec- 
tion conducted under the auspices of 
the Joint Council of Chicago when a 
new set of officers was selected from 
its active, real membership, filed a 
suit in the Superior Court of Cook 
County asking that a receiver be ap- 
pointed by the court to administer the 
affairs of said union, and named as 
parties defendant, Leslie G. Goudie, 
Mayor Kelly, and States Attorney 
Thomas J. Courtney, among others. 
Weber charged that he was in fact 
the duly elected president of the 
union and that the election conducted 
by the International Receiver, Mr. 
Goudie, was illegal, and he further 
alleged that a conspiracy existed by 
and between the receiver, and Mayor 
Kelly and Attorney Courtney, who 
had acted in a concerted manner to 
oust Lefty Lynch and himself, in the 
interests of the honest and law abid- 
ing membership. He also asked for an 
accounting of the funds and further 
asked for the amount of $1,433.00 
back salary which he, Weber, claimed 
was due him. 

The International local union was 
represented by Attorney Harold J. 
Ross, who contended that the court 
had no jurisdietion to issue an in- 
junction or appoint a receiver and 
that the International Union was 
clothed with the power to handle its 
own internal affairs, where unions 
were being mismanaged, and that 
said International where mismanage- 
ment of officers was apparent, could 
eall for elections to oust officials who 
were not doing their duty and who 
were guilty of malfeasance of office. 
The principal authorities in support 
of this contention were certain cita- 
tions in the Illinois Supreme and Ap- 
pellate Courts and one case from 
Arkansas. 

On February 15, 1935, upon motion 
of the writer, Judge McGoorty, after 
an extended argument by council of 
both sides, ruled with the Interna- 
tional Union that they had power to 
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regulate the affairs of its constituent 
local unions where they were not 
contrary to public policy, and dis- 
missed Weber's petition with court 
costs assessed against him. 

Judge MeGoorty showed unusual 
courage and fair-mindedness in mak- 
ing this decision and manifested be- 
yond all doubt that he has the wel- 
fare of all legitimate trade unions at 
heart, and he deserves the commen- 
dation of every union man in this 
country, and should receive the sup- 
port of union men when his name 
appears on a ballot. 

While it is true that Judge Mc- 
Goorty's decision was the only proper 
thing to do under the circumstances. 
it is very discouraging to find that 
many judges do not always follow the 
law in cases involving industrial dis- 
putes concerning trade unions. 

Judge MeGoorty was severely crit- 
icized by the “outlaw” faction to 
whieh Weber had identified himself, 
who feel they have been seriously ag- 
grieved by his action, and we feel that 
Labor in Chicago should know that 
judges who follow the law and the 
principles of fairness and equity in 
union disputes, especially where of- 
fieials are endeavoring to oust rack- 
eteers from the ranks of Labor, that 
said judge of the caliber of John T. 
McGoorty should receive and justly 
so, the thanks and commendation of 
every fair-thinking man in organized 
labor. 

The Joint Council feels that the 
Monthly Magazine should properly 
publicize the action of Judge Mc- 
Goorty in this matter, as he has 
shown that he cannot be swerved or 
intimidated in his judicial opinions 
and we feel he is a credit to the 
judiciary. 

With kindest regards 1 am, 

Fraternally yours, 


L. G. GOUDIE, 


International Organizer. 
President Chicago Joint Council. 
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OCAL UNIONS must pay first their tax to the International Union, by 
whom they are chartered. Next they must pay their tax to Joint 
Councils, where there are Joint Councils. This must be done first and 
before any other bills or salaries are paid. Joint Councils should suspend 
locals that owe them three months' tax, and should notify the International 
ds ins International will not help in any way locals suspended by Joint 
ouncil. 


F THE OLD-TIMERS in our local unions, with whom I am always in 

sympathy, don't pick up their courage and show some life they will 
undoubtedly be displaced by the younger element coming into our organi- 
zation, as has happened recently in one of our strong organizations in the 
East. I don't blame the young men for being dissatisfied when they have 
to contend with officers that are willing to draw their salaries and do 
nothing else. Some old-timers keep fresh and young and active even 
though they are advancing in years. Others just flop and pursue the 
course of least resistance. Years do not count with many men because 
they make it a point to keep themselves well informed, with clear-thinking 
brain apparatus, and they do not lose their spirit of militancy, which is 
absolutely necessary nowadays, as it always was, in our organization. 


WT 


F YOU, in your district, as business agents, officers or members of our 
unions, close your eyes to the fact that it is a dangerous condition and 
that it involves the very life of our International Union to have trucks 
owned by breweries backing up to the freight houses and wharves and 
travelling through the streets and roads of our country with buttons of 
another International Union on the drivers, then you are very, very 
foolish, because if the Brewery Workers will have truck drivers and the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks have express drivers, it won't be long until 
some other organization will take a,slice off of your jurisdiction. Better 
for you to fight now to preserve your jurisdiction than have to do so later 
on with some other International Union. I despise the local union and its 
officers that sit still and are satisfied to have somebody come into their 
house and steal part of their possessions that rightfully belong to them, 
without offering a protest. 


T T 


F I WERE directing the welfare of a local union and handling its wage 

scale, I would much more prefer to reduce the length of the day by one 
hour than to obtain a fifty cents a day increase in wages. We must shorten 
the hours of labor if we expect to spread employment amongst the unem- 
ployed. This policy, of course, would not be agreed to by the rank and file 
who are very often selfish and there is no attempt made on the part of 
officers of the union to eliminate that selfishness by changing it through 
education of the membership, explaining the advantages of the shorter 
workday. If we could take up and re-employ the out-of-work drivers and 
chauffeurs throughout the nation, we would have no trouble in winning 
a Strike if we were forced on strike. On the other hand, if there are ten or 
eleven million people out of work, looking for a job at any price, it is 
pretty difficult to win a strike. 
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HE charter of Local 574, General Drivers and Helpers of Minneapolis, 

Minn., has been revoked. Our membership everywhere will take notice, 

and do not recognize any appeal of any kind from this local union. You 

are further instructed not to recognize the due book of any member of the 
local union. 

The charter of the local union was revoked by order of the General 
Executive Board, in accordance with our Constitution, because the local 
union owes six months per capita tax to the International Union. In addi- 
tion to this the local union had violated several other sections of the 
Constitution. They had admitted to their organization individuals over 
whom the local union-and the International Union had no jurisdiction. 
The secretary-treasurer was not bonded. The local union failed to report 
its membership each month and was guilty of many other substantial vio- 
lations of the Constitution. This is the local union that had all the trouble 

. jn Minneapolis last year and under the leadership of radicals and Com- 
munists caused a great deal of disturbance to the business of Minneapolis. 
It is true that there are a great many men who have paid dues into the 
local union that are perhaps all right—honest and good union men, but it 
is their fault if they allowed the officers, or those running the union, to do 
that which is wrong, especially to fail to pay its legitimate tax to the 
International organization in accordance with the laws. Our tax is very 
low, only thirty cents per member, part of which is paid to the American 
Federation of Labor, to the Building Trades Department, the Label Trades 
Department, and other institutions with which we are associated. When 
we receive no per capita tax from a local union, then the other bodies 
do not receive the tax from us, because we only pay to those respective 
organizations with which we are affiliated, tax on the membership we 
receive tax on. The International Constitution distinctly and clearly states 
that a local union must pay its per capita tax first, before any other bills 
are paid, including the salaries of officers. Local unions that continue to 
collect monies from the membership who are not in good standing, or 
whose charter has been suspended or revoked, or who do not pay their per 
capita tax regularly to the International Union, are collecting money under 
false pretenses and to a certain extent are subject to prosecution by any 
member who desires to bring proceedings. 


HE Constitution of the International Union is made by the rank and 

fileof our membership through their delegates who attend the convention. 
'The International Officers are obligated to carry out every section of that 
Constitution, whether they like it or not. If they fail to carry out the 
Constitution they are not only violating their obligation but they are guilty 
of violation of the confidence on the part of the membership and are not 
fit or worthy to represent the men who have reposed their trust in them. 
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Firestone's Scheme for 
Injunction Hit 


District Supreme Court Justice 
James M. Proctor issued a temporary 
injunction here prohibiting the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board from 
withdrawing the Blue Eagle insignia 
from the Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio, as a penalty 
for the company’s refusal to comply 
with the Board’s order to hold an 
election, supervised by representa- 
tives of the board, to select a collec- 
tive bargaining agency for the em- 
ployees, and to withhold, until such 
election, the company’s contributions 
to pay the expenses of the company 
controlled union. 

William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor is- 
sued the following statement relative 
to the Firestone company’s injunc- 
tion application: 

“The Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company .defied the ruling of one 
court created by the Congress of the 
United States, the National Labor 
Relations Board, but is endeavoring 
to secure the help of another court 
created by Congress, the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, to 
continue its flagrant and rebellious 
opposition to duly constituted 
authority. 

“The Firestone Company does not 
come into the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia with clean 
hands. 

“Because of its defiance of duly 
constituted governmental tribunals it 
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has forfeited all claim for govern- 
mental protection. 

“Those who seek the protection of 
the law and of government should be 
first required to obey the law and 
respect the instrumentalities of 
government. 

“The Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company in seeking a temporary re- 
straining order and an injunction 
against the execution of the decision 
of the National Labor Relations 
Board ordering an election, is deter- 
mined that its employees shall not 
exercise the rights and privileges 
conferred upon them by Section 7-A 
of the National Recovery Act. 

“They are determined that their 
employees shall not through a secret 
ballot decide by a majority vote as 
to whether they want the company 
union or their own independent union 
as their bargaining agency. 

“Why are they afraid to risk a 
vote of their employees if as they 
allege their workers want to main- 
tain the company union fostered and 
financed by the company? 

“The action of the Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Company in this particu- 
lar case offers the strongest possible 
argument in support of the early en- 
actment of the Wagner Labor Dis- 
putes Act into law. 

“The American Federation of 
Labor will resist efforts of the Fire- 
stone Tire and Rubber Company to 
defy the National Labor Relations 
Board, and will oppose its application 
for an injunction. 

“Labor will concentrate all its ef- 
forts in an endeavor to secure com- 
plete and full compliance on the part 
of the Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company with the decisions rendered 
by the National Labor Relations 
Board.” 


600,000 New Deal Clippings 


Washington.—Six hundred thou- 
sand press clippings have been 
amassed by what is popularly called 
the “scissors squad" of the New Deal. 
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The Division of Press Intelligence 
under whose supervision the clip- 
pings are made employs 40 men and 
women on this work. Around 400 
newspapers are read daily. The clip- 
pings are compiled under classified 
subjects and a daily bulletin is issued 
giving the substance of them for the 
use of Cabinet officers and others. 


Tugwell Reveals Enormous 


Job Loss 


Rochester, N. Y.—Rexford G. Tug- 
well, President Roosevelt's handsome 
Under Secretary of Agriculture who 
is sometimes described as “the last 
survivor of the ‘Brain Trust, " made 
a number of decidedly sensational 
statements in the course of a speech 
before the Rochester Teachers' Asso- 
ciation recently. 

America's unemployed, he said, 
constituted “one of the country's 
greatest assets"— that is, if they 
were put to work. 

“Tf these idle workers had been 
gainfully employed since 1930, they 
could have provided a $5,000 home 
for every family in the nation," he 
declared. 

Tugwel expressed the fear that 
unemployment might eventually 
force the United States into a great 
war. “History shows this happens in 
societies which lack the intelligence 
to anticipate revolution by reform, 
and imperialism by recovery," he 
said.—Labor. 


Nationalize the Munitions 
Plants 


Talk about “taking the profit out 
of war" by various tax schemes— 
some of them of extremely doubtful 
value—should not be permitted to 
divert publie attention from.a sub- 
ject of much more immediate impor- 
tance, and that is nationalization of 
all munitions plants. 

Most of the shocking testimony 
taken by the Senate munitions inves- 
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tigation committee, under the leader- 
ship of Nye of North Dakota, con- 
cerned peace-time munitions profits 
and peace-time skullduggery of the 
war mongers. The navy ship “racket” 
and the international arms peddling 
of the weapons makers are examples, 
and most of these took place in years 
of peace. 

Only by nationalizing the muni- 
tions plants NOW, in peace times, 
and by building our naval vessels in 
Uncle Sam's own yards, can we 
eripple the activities of those who 
make huge profits out of war and 
preparations for war. 

It is absurd to talk about “‘regulat- 
ing" a war after it has once started. 
The American people know that and 
they want their leaders to address 
themselves to the job of heading off 
future wars. The most effective way 
is to nationalize munitions plants. 
The best evidence that that is true is 
that every munitions maker and 
every militarist is unalterably op- 
posed to the suggestion.—Labor. 


Labor Is Slandered by Army 
Chieftain 


An emphatic protest was filed this 
week with Secretary of War George 
H. Dern against a speech by Colonel 
Frederick G. Knabenshue in which 
he said the American Federation of 
Labor is “driving us into civil war" 
by demanding enforcement of Sec- 
tion 7À of the Recovery Act. 

Knabenshue, commandant at Fort 
George Wright, Wash., is alleged to 
have made the declaration in an 
“Army Day” luncheon address to a 
group of Spokane business men. 

According to Associated Press dis- 
patches, he referred to strikers as 
“hoodlums,” and predicted that the 
regular army would be used in future 
labor controversies like the Pacific 
Coast waterfront walkout last sum- 
mer. 

The colonel’s remarks were imme- 
diately challenged by Washington’s 


Senators, Homer T. Bone and Lewis 
B. Schwellenbach, who protested at 
once to the War Department. Point- 
ing out that the speech was made in 
the state which they represent, the 
solons called on Secretary Dern to 
explain whether or not Colonel 
Knabenshue was speaking “the senti- 
ments of the War Department.” 

President William Green of the A. 
F. of L. denounced the speech as 
“highly inappropriate, not founded 
on facts, and an incitation to lawless- 
ness." 

*We do not believe that officers of 
the United States army should in- 
dulge in exaggerations to the degree 
exhibited by the colonel" Senators 
Bone and Schwellenbach said, in a 
joint letter to Secretary Dern. 

*We do not believe that army of- 
ficers should state in public addresses 
that the regularly adopted laws of the 
country, passed by Congress and 
signed by the President, will lead to 
civil war. 

“We think it most unseemly that 
the colonel should see fit to attack an 
organization, such as the American 
Federation of Labor, which has done 
so much to improve living standards 
within the United States." 

The two Senators asked Secretary 
Dern to state “whether or not (if 
correctly quoted) the sentiments ex- 
pressed by the colonel reflect the sen- 
timent of the War Department." 

President Green was incensed. 

“Such declarations by an army of- 
ficer are out of place at any time, but 
when publicly made on such an occa- 
sion as 'Army Day' they are doubly 
inappropriate," the labor chieftain 
said. 

“His remarks are an invitation to 
lawlessness. There isn't the slightest 
foundation for them. Section 7A is 
the law of the land, and, incidentally, 
it is a law signed by the colonel’s 
commander-in-chief. Labor wants 
that law obeyed and enforced. Em- 
ployers who are violating that law 
and defying Federal bodies set up to 














Tue above is a picture of Leslie G. Goudie, Third Vice-President of the Internationa} 


Union. Brother Goudie has been Secretary-Treasurer of Local Union No. 772, Coffee, Cheese, 
Butter and Egg Drivers and Salesmen, of Chicago, for many years. He was born and raised in 
Chicago and is forty-six years old. He is now president of the Chicago Joint Council of Teamsters, 
having been elected to that office after the death of William Neer. He was appointed Third Vice- 
President of the International Union in 1932 to fill the vacancy created by the death of Patrick 
Berrell. Brother Goudie is a full pay General Organizer for Chicago and vicinity and a repre- 
sentative of the International Union in that district. In addition to the work of General Organizer 
he has handled the affairs of the Joint Council of Chicago, which has the largest membership of 
any Joint Council in the country. His work for the past two years has been of such a nature that 
it is safe to say no pen can describe the seriousness of the situation that confronted him. He not 
only helps in the wage scales of other unions but endeavors to keep the affairs of his own local 
union running as smoothly as possible, as he is still secretary-treasurer of that local union. 
Chicago at any time, even in days of peace, is a city (because of its large membership), that 
keeps any man busy who represents the International Union or who is working for a local union, 
provided that man is on the job. Brother Goudie has been helpful in straightening out any 
questions that have arisen towards the bringing back of the several unions of the Chicago 
Teamsters’ Organization, most of which local unions are now affiliated with the International 


organization. Those that come in contact with Brother Goudie, both in the unions and in the 
business life of Chicago, respect him for his candid, open, honest expressions and his sincerity to the cause of our 
International Union. He is, of course, in a position where all cannot be his friends, but even those who disagree 
with him know that the position he takes is that of the real trade unionist and in defense of the International 
Organization, and that he never fails to uphold the dignity of the office that he holds. There are just a very few of 
us who understand the work that he has been engaged in for the past two years since he became an International 
representative, and those of us that do know, deem it inexpedient and inadvisable to publish some of the facts 
surrounding his work in Chicago. He is supported in that city by the Business Agents and representatives who 
elected him to the presidency of the Council and who believe in his determination to do that which is right by all men. 
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"Tux picture above is that of John Geary of St. Paul, Minn., Fourth Vice-President 
of the International Union. 


John Geary bas the distinction, I think, of being one of the oldest members in the International 
Union. He was a delegate to the convention of the old Team Drivers’ International Union. 
which was held in Toledo in 1902. He was born and raised in Minnesota and as a young man 
worked in the logging camps. John Geary is seventy-seven years old and is doing a man's work 
today for the organizations in St. Paul and that vicinity. He was elected to the International 
Executive Board in the Detroit Convention in 1908. For many years he was Business Agent of 
Local 120 of St. Paul, in which he still holds his membership. John is another one of our vice- 
presidents who lived amongst the workers and toilers that were real men in his early days. The 
logging camps and other employment in which he engaged was made up of men that knew no 
hours and never complained of the intense cold or the awful heat in which they were employed. 
They were real “he men" who did the pioneer work in that great agricultural state of Minnesota. 
Although employed in outside work in cold and rain, John is a total abstainer of all intoxicating 
liquor and never used tobacco in any form during his entire life. He is noted for his cleanliness 
of character and life, and his life is not a sham on the surface but he lives the life of one who 
believes implicitly in the faith that he has inherited from his parents, that there is a day of 
reckoning when each man shall have to answer for his actions. Sometimes now when John visits 
some of the unions where the radical element seems to dominate, it certainly must make him 
smile when he remembers the days thirty-five years ago when he was laying the foundation stone 
for this splendid organization of ours. You will meet him at the next convention. 


























(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


A UNITED STATES Senator wrote me a few days ago asking me for my 
personal opinion on the Black Bill. This bill, as you know, is the bill to 
establish the thirty-hour week for Labor throughout the nation. Insofar 
as private manufacturing or employment within a state is concerned, I 
question whether or not it could be applicable to such employment unless 
the states adopted a similar law. 

Personally, I favor the thirty-hour bill. I am at a loss, however, to 
understand how our trade or calling—that is, our employers—how they 
eould just now give us the thirty-hour week and the same amount of wages 
in volume at the end of the week as. we now receive for forty-eight hours. 
It would, in my opinion, be too much of à revolution immediately within 
an industry. It cannot be denied, no matter how we try to argue, that 
there are several branches of our business that are now having a difficult 
time, not only in not showing profits but in keeping out of the red. You 
can charge this condition, if you want to argue, to over-capitalization, to 
poor management, to waste of earnings in days of prosperity, or to many 
other reasons, but it is mainly due to cut-throat competition that cannot 
be overcome or gotten rid of by law. For instance, if the chain grocery 
stores mark down the price of bread to five cents a loaf or milk to six 
cents a quart, using said prices as leaders to sell their other goods, how 
can we get for the legitimate milk distributor ten cents a quart and for 
the large baking corporations six or seven cents a loaf for bread? In the 
trucking business if one or two individual owners, or small owners, who 
have their sons and their brothers-in-law driving trucks, working and 
repairing the trucks Saturday night and Sunday, hauling for any price 
they can get, especially on return loads, you must agree that it is rather 
difficult for the substantial trucking corporation to show profits. Of 
course they can go to the shipper and say, “We are insured; we have re- 
liable drivers; we guarantee the best of service, etc." But the average 
Shipper is looking for an opportunity to save every fifty cents a week 
possible in order again £o meet the competition in his line of business. 
Consequently applying the Black Bill to our particular trade or calling 
just now would be, in my judgment, rather difficult if not impossible. 

There is another phase to this situation. How are you going to 
regulate the little fellow who will sneak out in the middle of the night to 
make an over-the-road trip? You would need a staff of policemen watching 
every road, and this expense could not be met either by the state or na- 
tional governments. Again, we know that the government failed in the 
enforcement of Prohibition although the government expended one hun- 
dred million dollars a year on enforcement. Take into consideration the 
cost of courts, federal district attorneys and “snoopers” who were em- 
ployed to the end that the Eighteenth Amendment be enforced and those 
violating said amendment be punished. It was a gigantic and total failure 
on the part of the government. Recently we find that the National 
Recovery Act—nearly every section of it—-has been violated and that the 
government now practically admits its inability to enforce even Section 
7-A, which grants the right of men to organize into organizations of their 
own choosing. How then could the thirty-hour week be enforced by the 
government even if it became a law? This last question, however, would 
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have to be answered as time went on and it is no excuse, or should not be 
used as an argument against the adoption of the bill; but we cannot pre- 
vent ourselves, if we are honest, from looking at facts. You can regulate 
and legislate but you cannot watch every single owner of a taxi cab to 
see whether he works a six-hour day, an eight- hour day or a longer period 
of time if he desires to do so. Then again we cannot eliminate the “trim- 
mers" or those that cut prices and rates, because throughout the nation 
we have the professional politician and others denouncing our govern- 
ment because of its persecution of the little fellow, the small business 
man, etc. 

On the other side of the picture is the question of what are you going 
to do with the.unemployed. My answer to that is as follows. The war 
stimulated the inventive genius of men in this and every other country. 
We produced machinery and have continued to produce machinery during 
and since the war that has practically totally dispensed with the necessity 
of human hands in many industries. Not only are millions of those that 
worked, were able to work and are still able to work, thrown out of em- 
ployment by the installation of machinery, but we have a new crop of 
the youth of our nation, male and female, coming into the competitive 
labor field every year as they become of age, and they find it impossible 
to obtain employment. As a boy I could go from one factory to another 
during the summer vacation and obtain a job at a dollar or a dollar and a 
quarter a day, and my boys in turn were able to find employment during 
their summer vacations when going to high school and college. Today 
this is utterly impossible. Vacation employments for young men going to 
high school or college is a lost or forgotten art. The result is that they 
are roaming the streets, hanging around corners, full of life and vigor 
and strength, fairly well fed by their parents who love them, and idleness 
is the father of nearly all crime and misery. Further on if you desire to 
investigate, you will find that our state prisons are filed not with for- 
eigners, but with the young men and women of America who were driven 
to erime mostly because of unemployment and the burning desire to get 
some money some way. 

Our country produces at least one-third more of everything than we 
can consume. Before the war we used to sell this one-third to foreign 
countries, products which included wheat, corn, cotton, meat, machinery, 
ete. European and Asiatic countries have installed modern machinery and 
increased production just the same as we have during and since the war. 
It is claimed by those who seem to know that Japan has modern machin- 
ery in all its industries and with its modern machinery and its cheap 
labor is flooding the world, especially our South American countries, with 
its manufactured products, selling much lower that the American manu- 
facturer can sell. The answer then is that we must live within ourselves. 
Our world trade is practically gone and it would be just as well if we for- 
got it for the time being. 

How then are we going to absorb the twelve millions of unemployed 
that we now have on our hands, who have dependents of twenty-four 
million, making a total of thirty-six million people that suffer for want 
of employment? Yes, I fully understand that the government is going to 
try to absorb three million of the unemployed through its work relief 
agencies within the next year. That would still leave us nine millions of un- 
employed, and I question the statistics on this unemployed. I believe it is 
much more than the figures given out by either the Department of Labor 
or the American Federation of Labor. Surely you must understand that 
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the government cannot eternally keep dishing out billions of dollars which 
must come back some time, some way, in the form of taxation. Otherwise 
our government will go bankrupt and our monies and government bonds 
will be worthless, as they became in Germany and in other countries, in- 
cluding France, which took away by depreciating the value of their money 
four dollars out of every five dollars in the value of their bonds and monies. 
Who pays the taxes if this money is to come back to the government? 
Why every corporation in the country is taxed now to an almost unbear- 
able point when you consider national, state, county and municipal taxes. 
The national government alone gets from every corporation on every one 
hundred dollars of net profits, thirteen dollars and fifty cents; and it is 
safe to say that state, county and municipal taxation on those same cor- 
porations equals at least twice this amount, making a total of, roughly 
guessing, somewhere around forty-two dollars in taxes paid out of every 
one hundred dollars earned in net profits by à corporation. This is the 
reason that corporations are not so anxious to go ahead and expand, even 
if they had an opportunity of selling more of their manufactured products, 
which very few of them have. But the answer is this; that the five billions 
of dollars recently appropriated by Congress for relief work must come 
back to the government in the form of taxation. Some of it, of course, 
comes from the worker because of increased prices. Do you know that on 
every ten-cent package of cigarettes purchased in the United States 
today that there are six cents taxes on that package? So there is four 
cents left for the price of the tobacco, the paper, the wages paid workers, 
salaries paid by corporations and dividends, as well as for the replace- 
ment of machinery, besides two or three profits——the manufacturer, the 
jobber and the retailer. Here in Indiana and in other states in the middle 
West, on every gallon of gasoline we buy there is five cents tax, four cents 
to the state and one to the nation. Did you ever stop to think that of every 
five dollars you spend for gasoline, one dollar goes for taxes from you 
directly, not taking into consideration the amount of taxes that has been 
paid by the corporation manufacturing and the dealer distributing the 
gasoline? The point I am trying to make is that all of the billions that have 
now been paid out for unemployment is coming from the masses of the 
people that have anything, including the corporations and the workers. 
Those employed are paying their proportionate share; so that it is some- 
times hard to understand why corporations, who have the best brains that 
money can procure, fight and eternally continue to fight something that 
would distribute employment. And if we can get rid of unemployment 
we get rid of dishing out the billions—not millions—that our government 
is now expending on unemployment. 

Of course the only logical conclusion is that in order to take up the 
slack in unemployment, in order to re-employ those ten or eleven millions 
of unemployed, we must distribute labor, and we cannot distribute labor 
on the eight or ten-hour day. We must get it down to the six or seven- 
hour day, and instead of working six days a week we must reduce that to 
five days per week. Maybe not now, not all at one time, but we must make 
a beginning and the sooner the better. It is also a certainty that corpora- 
tions will not do this voluntarily. They must be driven to it by legislation. 
It is aso a certainty that the state governments, controlled by local poli- 
ticians, will not do it; they must also be driven to it by the federal govern- 
ment. The Black Bill, therefore, has its merits and from a logical, sensible 
standpoint it must eventually become a law ; otherwise there is no hope of 
re-employing the milions now unemployed. It has been stated, and I 
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think correctly, that even before the panic began in the winter of 1929— 
yes, in the years of prosperity, 1927 and 1928— when the stock market was 
at its peak and everything seemed beautiful and extremely encouraging— 
it has been stated and can be proved, it is claimed, that even then we had 
two millions unemployed in our country. It is safe to say we will always 
have from one million to two million unemployed, but our country could 
take care of that number if all the others were employed. 

Now then about wages and the shortening of hours. I stated in the 
beginning that it would be almost impossible for the employers in our 
industry and other industries, to continue to pay us, we will say, our thirty- 
five dollars a week and reduce our hours from forty-eight to thirty. In a 
very few places we are working more than forty-eight hours and getting 
more than thirty-five dollars a week. But I say also in the same breath 
that it is absolutely impossible for us to live on less than the salaries we 
are now receiving. Our class of workers are strong, brawny, intelligent, 
God-fearing men, most of them with large families, and they cannot live 
on less than they are now receiving. Our membership is ninety-nine and 
one-half per cent American. We live and eat in accordance with the 
salaries we receive. We educate our children better than we were ever 
educated; it is our desire to make them happier than we were. Conse- 
quently there is no intention on our part of accepting less wages even if 
we have to fight and starve to maintain our present wages. If the increased 
cost of living keeps on we may be compelled to ask for more wages. The 
employers will say, “Well, Mr. Tobin, how are we going to pay; we are 
now struggling." Our answer is this. “We sympathize with you; we will 
give you every help within the law to enable you to make a decent profit 
on an honest investment. You, however, must decide what an honest invest- 
ment is, and if you are not able to find the brains to make a profit out of 
your investment, we call your attention to President Roosevelt's statement 
which is as follows: ‘Any employer that is not able to pay a living wage, 
an honest wage—and this does not mean just barely enough to live on, 
but enough to be able.to set aside a little for the days when we will not 
be able to work—then that employer should not continue in the business 
but should get out." 'This statement is in substance what President 
Roosevelt said a year ago. And we say to the employers that the orily thing 
for you to do is to get together in your industry and raise the price of 
your manufactured product, not sufficient to pay enormous dividends or 
enormous salaries to officers with bonuses, but enough to be able to pay 
decent wages even though there is a substantial reduction in hours. 

The hours of Labor must be reduced to re-employ the unemployed; 
the workers must receive the same wages for the shorter hours, and if the 
cost of living keeps on increasing, workers must increase their wages. 
Employers must find their way out and the way out is: Get more for 
what you sell. 


Locat UNIONS that take anything like a gambler’s chance by going out 
on strike without first laying the matter before the General Executive 
Board are certainly playing with dynamite. If you have a chance to win 
a strike, the General Executive Board will endorse your strike. If you 
do not have any chance of winning your strike the General Executive 
Board will refuse to endorse it. Unless you have a good, strong, healthy 
organization with at least 75 to 90 per cent of the men working at the 
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craft organized, there is not much chance of winning a strike these dull 
days when there are ten millions of men and women out of work looking 
for a job at any price. 

If à Joint, Council is chartered in your district, the question of the 
local going on strike must be laid before the Joint Council, because when a 
local union goes on strike it may involve many of the other unions if the 
strike continues and the Joint Council should regard the question of any 
strike as a serious proposition. First, because they, themselves, may be 
involved, and next, they may be requested, and should be, assessed to help 
the local that is out on strike after they have endorsed it and if the local 
is without funds necessary to carry on court cases and pay other expenses 
attached to all strikes. 

I have repeatedly stated, it is much easier to call a strike than to settle 
a strike after it is called. A strike should be the last resort. In the labor 
movement it should never be agreed to if there is any human chance of 
settling it. A strike may be looked upon or compared with an operation 
for cancer in the stomach. It is just as dangerous to the jobs of the men 
involved and it is just as serious to the local union, as a whole because it 
weakens and destroys the standing of the local if the strike is lost. It is 
also bad business for the employers, even if they win the strike, because 
they have demoralized their plant. 

The same procedure is required by the International in the endorse- 
ment of a strike for ten or twenty men as when there are 500 or 1000 men 
involved. First, a strike vote should not be taken by the local union until 
all negotiations between the local and the employers have ended and there 
is not any opportunity of bringing about a settlement. Then the vote 
should be by secret ballot and it requires two-thirds vote of the members 
present at the meeting to vote in favor of a strike; then if a Joint Council 
exists in the district, the Council should be notified and the matter 
explained in the meeting of the Council and if the Council deems it advis- 
able they may endorse the strike after it has been discussed by them. The 
Joint Council is the tribunal between the International and the local and 
should regard its duty in the matters of strikes as being important and of 
a serious nature. 

The officers of a Joint Council should not hesitate to tell a local union 
where they are asking for what seems impossible conditions that in the 
judgment of the Council they should not endorse the strike, and where a 
local is not sufficiently organized or does not have at least 90 per cent of 
the men working at the craft in the local, because if a strike is entered into 
and lost it may injure or pull down the best interests of all of the locals 
involved or connected with the Joint Council. Delegates of a Joint Council 
who do not do this are not doing their duty. Joint Councils should stop 
the rank and file of the membership of a local union from destroying them- 
selves through impulsiveness and premature action. Where officers stand 
up for the best interest of the local, they may hear unkind comments, but 
as officers of the Joint Council they are doing their duty and the time will 
come when doing their duty will bring its own reward by saving the jobs 
of the men about to be involved in a strike. Of course you will meet with 
opposition in the expression of your opinion and in your determination to 
carry out the law. Two or three radicals within a meeting can do more 
bellowing than twenty-five honest, sincere and true trade unionists. But 
remember this is the price we pay when we take officership or agree to 
take over the duties of a local union or a Joint Council. If we fail we are 
only lending our aid towards destroying the union and the jobs of the 
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men. We are moral cowards at heart because we pursue the course of 
least resistance. Surely we want to do the right thing. Certainly we have 
the brains and the nerve to carry out the laws of our International, 
because we helped to make those laws. And last but not least we obligated 
ourselves to carry out the laws of the local and the International. Finally 
we must speak up because as leaders the membership expect us to. 


P MR cae 


"Tus DANGER of driving a truck is becoming more serious. The responsi- 
bility on each driver is greater than ever before. Why? Because traffic is 
increasing continually and because there are millions of automobiles and 
trucks now running that were not running a few years ago. In addition 
to this, the speed mania has gotten into the heads of many; and one of 
the other reasons is because there are too many youngsters, too many men 
and women of low mentality and poor vision, who are in many instances 
absent-minded and endanger their own lives and the lives of our members. 

One of the things that should be done by every local and state govern- 
ment is to suspend the license, or prevent the operation of a motor-driven 
vehicle for some time, thirty, sixty or ninety days, of any individual 
driving, whether it be man or woman, who is under the influence of liquor. 
Anyone who claims he can take a drink or two and drive as well as if he 
was sober is not telling the truth. Every drink of aleohol deadens the 
senses and numbs the understanding. I am not a dry and I fought against 
Prohibition and I have no objections to a man taking a glass of beer when 
his day’s work is over, but I do object strongly to anyone taking a drink 
while they are operating a truck on the public streets or roads of our 
country because of the danger to the community and to the individual 
himself. 

I know I have seen men drinking in the old days when horses were 
being driven by them, who could perform fairly well the work they were 
intended to do; but I have also seen many of them who were pitiful and 
unable to do a day’s work. Because we have improved the conditions for 
our membership we have also improved the standard and quality of the 
men, and one of the things we have practically totally eliminated in our 
business is drinking strong alccholic drinks during working hours. It is 
entirely different driving a truck of 100 horse power or an automobile of 
forty or fifty horse power, which runs without any force, than it was 
driving horses. The horse in most instances was highly intelligent and 
when anything wrong took place the horses knew enough to stop. In some 
instances they protected their drivers. There was a community of under- 
standing between a good driver and a good team of horses. There is no 
such community of interests between a motor vehicle or motor truck and 
the chauffeur. Consequently men who imbibe liquor during the hours of 
their employment are a serious danger to themselves and to the public, 
and no employer should be censured or condemned or requested to con- 
tinue in his employment one who drinks during the hours of work who 
has charge of a truck or automobile. 


"wg vast "s 
Done COUNCILS and Local Unions should not be sending in requests to 


the International for charters covering some particular branch of our 
craft for fifteen, twenty or twenty-five men who signify their intention of 
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becoming members if they can get a charter covering their own particular 
employments. We have in one city eighteen charters now granted and 
hanging on the walls of the offices of these local unions in that city and 
many of those locals have only twenty-five or thirty members and are 
not self-sustaining. They are dependent upon the other local unions that 
have business agents to look after them and just as soon as they get into 
a dispute with their employers, they ask that an International representa- 
tive be sent in there to straighten out some petty grievance, such as a dis- 
pute about overtime or because of the discharge of one of the men for 
some reason, etc. 

The International is desirous of having every man working at our 
craft holding membership in our organization but we cannot possibly be 
sending representatives in to act as business agents for the local or to 
do the work which should be done by the membership. 

As a result, we are now notifying you that when a group of ten, fif- 
teen, twenty, or even seventy-five men, come to you and ask for a 
charter and there are already several charters hanging on the wall, that 
you put this group into your union, temporarily, at least. 

Local unions that cannot help take care of their own affairs are not 
much good to themselves or to any one else. 

Recently quite a few trucks have become engaged in the hauling of 
money from offices and stores to the banks. These are armored trucks 
and in addition to the driver there are usually one or two guards on these 
trueks. Also lately some of these men have got it into their heads 
that they are better than the other drivers and should have a charter and 
local union of their own. We desire to say, this class of men are nothing 
more or less than truck drivers and the guards can be admitted to mem- 
bership as helpers. We will not give them separate charters, because the 
largest number of men who would be engaged at this work in any one 
city, with the exception of New York and Chicago, would be less than 
one hundred men and they could not support a charter of their own. 

In drawing up a wage scale for truck drivers it could be clearly speci- 
fied in the scale that members operating money wagons should receive a 
little higher wages for driving these trucks, because there might be a little 
more danger connected with this work, than the average wage scale paid 
to men driving the same kind of light trucks hauling merchandise other 
than money. Small unions are not effectiye in large cities and the member- 
ship are better taken care of in a large local union. 


rom 


Te OUR MEMBERS EVERYWHERE: 

All brewery drivers, chauffeurs and helpers come under the juris- 
diction of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs. 
This is the decision of the convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, upholding previous decisions. The drivers and helpers on brewery 
trucks are absolutely under our jurisdiction and it is your duty as mem- 
bers of our organization to encourage every brewery driver to become a 
member of our union. It is your duty to help the American Federation 
of Labor by carrying out its rulings and laws. 

The Brewery Workers International Union refuses to abide by the 
decisions of the American Federation of Labor. It is the duty of all affili- 
ated organizations of Labor to sustain the American Federation of Labor, 
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the parent body, and to insist that the Brewery Workers, while they are 


‘affiliated and chartered by the American Federation of Labor, carry out 


the decisions of that organization, which is the ruling power through its 
conventions. 

The International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs now 
makes this statement openly, that they are willing and ready to abide by 
any decision rendered by the American Federation of Labor insofar as the 
jurisdiction over drivers, chauffeurs and helpers working in breweries is 
concerned. We sincerely regret having any dispute or misunderstanding 
with the Brewery Workers International Union. This expenditure of 
energy, strategy and finances could be better used in fighting the enemies 
of Organized Labor, the unjust employers. We however, cannot do other- 
wise than fight for the life of our organization in guarding the jurisdic- 
tion granted to us over teamsters, chauffeurs and helpers. We now say to 
the Organized Labor Movement in America and to any others interested, 
that two years ago we left our case for decision to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and that the highest court of Labor, the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, on two occasions after hearing the 
case, decided that drivers, chauffeurs and helpers working in breweries 
come under the jurisdiction of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs and Helpers. It is your duty and my duty, as members 
of our organization, to struggle diligently towards maintaining this juris- 
diction and carrying out the decision of the parent body which chartered 
both the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and the United Brewery 
Workers. 

We desire to remind our members, as well as all other fair-thinking 
individuals, that when there is any case in dispute in any phase of life 
and it is left to the higher court of the organization or government to de- 
cide that case, and when that case is decided and reaffirmed twice by the 
higher court, then fair-minded men should abide by that decision. The 
Brewery Workers refuse to do this. There is nothing left for us to do but 
continue to struggle so that the decisions of the American Federation of 
Labor will be upheld and respected. You must do your share by encourag- 
ing and requesting every brewery driver to become a member of this 
International Union, which has 150,000 paid up members and a splendid 
treasury; this organization of yours which has never levied an assessment 
on the membership, although it has the right to do so under our laws; 
this organization of yours which never failed to pay benefits in any legal- 
ized strike; this organization of yours which has grown in strength and 
influence in every section of the country; that has done so much for you 
and is going to continue to work in your interests. You must exert your- 
self and explain the position of our International Union to all parties 
interested, and especially to brewery drivers with whom you come in 
contact every day and every week. 

Be an organizer. Bring into our union where they belong those 
brewery drivers. They will bless you in time for showing them the light 
and the truth, just as some of our good bakery drivers do now, who were 
once outside. 


"Ug T 


I F THERE is anything that is disgusting to a man elected to serve his own 
people, it is to have a business agent or officer of the union sit in at a 
conference with the smell of intoxieating liquor on his breath. If an 
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employer smells of liquor during the day he immediately loses your respect 
for him and your confidence in any statement he makes is weakened. No 
person elected to represent the workers in any capacity of the Labor 
Movement should be continued in office if he imbibes in liquor when he 
has work to do for the local union, or if he attends a conference smelling 
of booze. An individual representing a union or a number of unions is 
not exactly one individual. He is a spokesman and representative of the 
men who have trusted him with their affairs by electing him to office, and 
as a result of that their welfare is in his hands. There is also a certain 
dignity to the office that he is expected to and should maintain. 

I am pleased and happy to state that we have very few such repre- 
sentatives, because the rank and file will not permit such individuals to 
represent them. 


Iz IS expected that several amendments will be made to the Constitution 
which will affect the future continued strength and solidarity of the Inter- 
national Union. Unions that absent themselves by not sending a delegate 
cannot find fault with what is done in the convention by the organiza- 
tions who have sense enough and brains sufficient to send delegates to the 
convention to make the laws governing the International Union and the 
membership for the ensuing term. If you have no money in your treasury 
to send a delegate, begin now to levy an assessment of twenty-five or fifty 
eents a month per member so that you will have enough by the middle or 
end of August of this year. 


I F YOU want a good suit of clothes you must pay the price. If you want a 
good dentist you must be willing to pay for his services. If you want 
results from your organization you must be willing also to pay the price 
by having substantial dues each month paid by your membership. Re- 
member that only thirty cents per month goes from each man to the Inter- 
national Union. All the rest of the money stays in your local treasury 
so that you may build up a fund to maintain and preserve you in case 
of trouble. 


Or COURSE I know that all men are not equal, no matter what the Consti- 
tution states, because some individuals grumble and grouch no matter how 
much you have improved their conditions, and those same men are the 
ones that cry most about paying an extra fifty cents each month to their 
union in order to make a real local union out of the organization, and those 
are the same buddies that cry out for the International to help them the 
minute they get into any kind of disagreement with their employers, and 
those are the same kind of windjammers that are always hollering to the 
organization about the International and the American Federation of 
Labor, and usually are the loud mouths that compose the Communistic 
fraternity and as a rule the majority of them are not worth a continental 
in the employment. They want to jabber all day about the cruelty of the 
employers and while jabbering they do very little work. You know the 
type. 








By 


HEN sending in a wage scale just drop a few lines and tell us what 
is the difference between the wage scale you are sending in for ap- 
proval and the wage scale under which you are now working. 


NY local union that is not in good standing is not entitled to have its 

wage scale approved. That means your tax must be paid up to date. 

Of course you fully understand that should you get in trouble you are not 

entitled to any strike benefits. Your tax should be paid first, before any 
other bills incurred by the local union, including wages to officers. 


N ANOTHER month or two we will be getting credentials ready for 
the convention. A local union that is not in good standing with the 


International Union will not receive credentials. Local Unions must have 


their tax paid for the month of June, 1935, in order to be considered in 
good standing. Local Unions owing back tax or that are indebted to the 
International Union, if they send delegates to the convention, delegates 
will not be seated. Under our laws they cannot be seated. No member 
whose local union is not paid up to date is eligible for any consideration 
in the International convention. 


HIS will be the most important convention ever held by the Inter- 

national Union, as well as the largest in delegates. The trip will be à 
wonderful one. The entertainment is already arranged by a committee 
consisting of loeal unions in Portland, where the convention will be held, 
assisted by the Seattle Joint Council and the San Francisco Joint Council. 
Don't fail to be present. We do not want you to come for a good time 
only; we want you to also come for a business trip. This means. business 
first; pleasure afterwards. Don't send any dumbells as delegates. 


HE San Diego Exposition, which it is claimed will be very well worth 

seeing, will be on about the time of our convention. The round trip 
tickets can be procured going out by way of Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Butte, Montana, and other cities, reaching Seattle and Portland; 
and after the convention is over continuing on to San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, San Diego, and back by way of Texas if necessary, or returning 
by way of Los Angeles, Ogden, Salt Lake City, Denver, Kansas City, St. 
Louis or Chieago. There will be reduced rates for the round trip ticket. 
All delegates can make this trip in three weeks or less. It means educa- 
tion, enlightenment and a broadening of mind and vision to see our 
country first. The convention willlast one week. A delegate, if necessary, 
ean go to convention and be back in two weeks. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE! 


NY member of a local union affiliated with the International that joins 

a club or organization, whether it be political, social or religious, in 

which the affairs of our union are discussed, will, upon evidence being 

submitted, be suspended by his local union. Any local union failing to 

suspend such member shall have its charter suspended by the International 

Union, upon evidence being submitted to the International Union of the 
guilt of the local union. 


There are in some large cities now being contemplated the formation, 
and there are in one or two places, clubs or organizations already in 
existence where there are employed legal minds who have control of these 
clubs in which the principal business of the club is the denouncing of the 
affairs of the local union, its officers, and the contemplating of setting up 
a movement in defiance to the local union laws and regulations. In some 
instances these organizations have petered out in a short time because 
their attempts were unsuccessful, and the government joining hands with 
the employers soon weeded them out, because they were nothing more or 
less than rackets of briefless barristers or shyster lawyers. The obligation 
that is taken by our members states clearly that the work of the local union 
Shall be kept private and that members shall obey the laws, rules and 
decisions of the local union. 


I therefore issue our membership a warning to keep away from such 
institutions and rackets. They are not only attempting to inject their 
serpentine fangs in our local unions in large cities, but they have done so 
in other unions of Labor. Some are Communistic but most of them are 
legal rackets. I might further state that the national government will not 
permit such movements to continue, especially if they contemplate inter- 
fering with inter-state traffic. 


The above condition only obtains in two of our large cities. Members 
beware of false prophets who come to you dressed in sheep's clothing, 
but who are in reality ravenous wolves. 
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Think This Over 


I am grateful to the man of 
humble thought and action who does 
not brag about himself or his sur- 
roundings. I have always despised 
the union officer with the so-called 
“swell head.” There are a few of that 
kind, but not so very many because 
they are soon eliminated. If a union 
officer will understand that the fellow 
on the truck may know as such as he 
does; if he will understand he is 
elected by the rank and file; that he 
can be unmade by those who made 
him; if he will always bear in mind 
that those who are on top today, 
through their own actions, may be at 
the bottom next year; if he will re- 
member, the more humble the more 
honorable; if he will have some con- 
sideration for the man who may not 
know so much, because he has not had 
an opportunity to learn, then he will 
be of some use to his union and life 
wil not be so disappointing to him 
when he is back where he came from 
—driving a truck—perhaps, not very 
much liked even in that position. 

Have a smile on your face even 
though it may not be easy to smile. 
No one has any. use for the grouch or 
the fellow who is so self-important 
that he does not have time to talk with 
any of the rank and file.—D. J. T. 











Tue above picture is that of John F. English, Fifth Vice-President of the Inter- 
national Union and Secretary-Treasurer of the Coal Teamsters’ Union of Boston, Local 68. 

John English has been Vice-President of the International Union for the past twelve years 
and is perhaps one of the most respected and loved men in the Boston district. He was working 
in the office of Local 68 as bookkeeper and assistant to the Secretary-Treasurer of the local 
when the war broke in 1917. He immediately entered the service, going into a training camp 
in an infantry regiment and was shortly whisked overseas. During the greater part of the time 
that our country was involved in the war John was serving overseas in France, right at the 
battle front, in the midst of all the misery and suffering that prevailed. He was promoted to 
the rank of Sergeant against his own wishes, and everyone knows that he could have had 
further promotion if he had desired it. But he wanted to be down with the rank and file. He 
returned from overseas and married a beautiful, loving girl in Boston. He met with a serious 
disturbance in his life, as his dear wife was called away five years ago, and left him with an 
infant daughter, for whom he lives and works. Although born in South Boston and a coal 
driver, he has been a total abstainer from intoxicating liquor all his life. John is good company, 
a fine singer, extremely quiet, absolutely fearless, loved by all. 
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Asove is a photograph of Daniel J. Murphy, of St. Louis, Sixth Vice-President 
of the International Union and Secretary-Treasurer and active head of Local 709, Department 


Store Drivers of St. Louis. 
He has been Vice-President of the International Union for the past eighteen years. He has 


been honored by the Trade Union Movement of St. Louis and vicinity, having served as President 
of the Central Trades and Labor Council of St. Louis for many years, declining two years ago 
to continue in that office because of the work of his own organization. He has been President 
of the Joint Council of Teamsters in St. Louis for many years. He is almost similar to a 
clearance house for all the troubles of our organization in the City of St. Louis, which is one 
of the most aggressive and militant districts of our organization. Dan never complains and never 
talks except when necessary. His judgment and his coolness, as well as his general tempera- 
mental make-up has been perhaps one of the reasons why our teamsters’ organization has pros- 
pered and advanced in the St. Louis district. Married and has one son now a young man, 
receiving a splendid education. Clean living and God fearing, revered for his sterling honesty 


and admired for his reputation that he never breaks his word of honor. 

















(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


Tux RECENT DECISION of the United States Supreme Court in the Railroad 
Pension Bill is not any more surprising to the men of Labor than has been 
similar decisions rendered over the past thirty years by the same judicial 
body. In this case the Senate and Congress of the United States passed a 
law establishing a pension for all railroad workers who had reached the 
age of sixty-five years. That pension was to be maintained by a contribut- 
ing fund over a period of years, and the contributions were to be divided, 
two-thirds to be paid by the railroad companies and one-third by the 
employees. This bill was signed by the President of the United States. 
The vote of the Supreme Court was four to five. One man again had more 
power than all the people of the United States put together. What a 
ridiculous condition of affairs in this modern world of ours! The will of 
the representatives of one hundred and twenty-five million people set aside 
by one man. No king on his throne would dare assume such power. The 
Constitution of the United States was written many, many years ago 
when conditions were entirely different. 

Now then, look over the men that rendered the opinion. The four 
men that decided that the law was constitutional are perhaps four of the 
most able men that ever occupied positions on the United States Supreme 
Court. Chief Justice Hughes, one of the men favoring the law, was for 
many years Governor of New York, one of the greatest legal minds in 
the State of New York, was a member of the United States Supreme Court 
many years ago, resigned to become a candidate for the Presidency of 
the United States, and were it not for a slight blunder in the State of Cali- 
fornia, made by the Republican State Committee, the present Chief Justice 
Hughes would have been elected President of the United States in 1916. 
As a matter of fact, for several days he was declared as elected President 
of the United States. He perhaps enjoyed the largest revenue as a prac- 
tieing lawyer in the city of New York of any man in our country, before 
he aecepted the position he now holds—that of Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court. This great legal mind voted that the law as 
passed, establishing the pension for railroad workers, was constitutional. 

Next on the list is Louis Brandeis, one of the greatest legal minds 
that ever came out of the New England States, and he said in his vote 
that the law was constitutional. No man that has ever been honored by a 
position on the United States Supreme Court ever questioned the ability, 
the integrity and the far-seeing judicial understanding and accomplish- 
ments of Louis Brandeis. 

Another judge who had made a wonderful reputation for himself is 
Justice Cardova. This man was a Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York at the time he was appointed, and his written opinions 
and decisions in that body in the*Empire State are brilliant documents 
which are the pride and the glory of the legal profession. As a practicing 
lawyer he had wide experience in corporation laws and in other laws, 
both state and federal, and his opinions and decisions while acting as 
judge were never set aside by higher tribunals. 

On the other hand we have those who voted against this progressive 
measure, which is very much needed at the present time, men who were 
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appointed to the federal bench not because of their ability, not because 
they had ever done any great amount of wonderful work in the legal pro- 
fession, but because of political influence in the Republican Party which 
had some effect on the Presidents of the United States that we have had in 
recent years who were anything but sympathetic with Labor and who 
were all sympathetic with large corporations. One of the arguments used 
in the establishment of this law was that in order to take up the slack in 
unemployment in the railroad industry because of mergers and amalgama- 
tions of railroad corperations, and in order to find work for the men who 
were being displaced as a result of the demoralized conditions in the rail- 
road industry, that when men reach the age of sixty-five years they should 
be pensioned and places made for others. It was also claimed that it was 
necessary to pension men when they reach the age of sixty-five because of 
the speed-up system in modern life and men were not quite as confident 
of themselves at that age as they would be at a younger age. 

However, all these arguments were set aside on the point that the 
national government had no right to legislate for intra-state commerce. 
In other words, the court decided that the law would be legal if it applied 
only to railroads that were running from one state to another, but for 
that part of the railroad that worked within the state or for employees 
that worked in offices, freight houses or yards within a state, the govern- 
ment had no right to legislate for that class of workers. 

Sometimes we are not surprised that men cannot control themselves. 
Men who have not the power of understanding which is necessary to 
interpret those kind of problems. I repeat, we are not surprised that they 
advocate the overthrow of the present governmental institutions by force 
if necessary. The surprise of the whole thing is that we have not more 
Communism and more anarchy. But Communism and anarchy are not 
the cures. Intelligence, education, and the ballot box are the bloodless 
remedies which will bring about a reconstruction of such institutions 
as are now arrayed against us and lined up with the captains of capital 
and the haters of Labor. 


Tie Deut. 


W E ARE advising our people everywhere to be careful about calling 
strikes. Of course I know that the present wage scales in many places are 
not sufficient, especially when the cost of living is increasing, but it is 
better to be patient until we find out whether or not some of the unemploy- 
ment now prevailing will be absorbed during the coming months. Bear 
this in mind; it is much easier to get into trouble than to get out of trouble. 
Don’t let anyone ever tell you that a strike is only going to last two or 
three days and you will have the bosses licked. No employer should 
believe this theory, neither should any union organization look at such 
a dangerous situation from that standpoint. When you are voting to go 
on strike be prepared to fight the strike to the end, for weeks and months 
if necessary. Unless you are prepared to do this, then don’t vote to go 
on strike. It is contemptible and heartbreaking to suffer some humiliations 
and work for starvation wages, but it is better to do this, especially where 
there are thousands of men out of work and when the union is poorly 
organized, than to sacrifice the jobs—miserable as they are—of the few 
members in your union who are willing to make the sacrifice if called 
upon to go on strike. 
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it have no hesitancy in saying that conditions, in my judgment, are 
going to improve somewhat this year. Perhaps we will be ten per cent 
better off than last year. But I have my doubts about the $4,800,000,000 
appropriation by Congress being spent this year, or that employment ‘will 
reach its peak by October first of this year. This would be poor political 
strategy on the part of the administration who have entire power over the 
expending of this enormous fund. I am more inclined to think that the 
greater part of this money will be expended next year, because it is the 
year before election, and that on or about August, September or October. 
1936, employment will have reached its peak. The political wiseacres and 
managers in any party look ahead to election year. There are many ways 
in which the administration, with its enormous staff of managers, allot- 
ment committees, etc., can hold back propositions and delay specifications 
if they desire to do so. However, I am optimistic enough to believe that 
conditions will improve and I have no hesitancy in saying that conditions 
are considerably better at this writing than they were a year ago. 
What our membership must do is to keep their heads. Don’t get excited 
and rush into trouble. It seems easy when you are working hard every 
day to think that you can win a strike by just quitting. But keep this in 
mind—that there are hundreds of men in your particular district who 
envy you because you are working, when you pass by on your wagon or 
truck. 

I am not at all disappointed because everything has not come out in 
accordance with our desires in the Congress of the United States. If you 
get one-half of what you expect to get from Congress then you are getting 
along pretty well. I am not at all carried away with the dream-like 
theories advanced by practical politicians and others who offer everything 
to the workers in case they and their “ring” get into power by the vote 
and the money of the workers. Every conniving politician and all leaders 
of new theories who are on the outside looking in, offer you everything, 
but when they get in they change immediately. They also become the 
conservative and reasoning crowd that their predecessors were. 

I haven’t a great deal of confidence either in conditions obtained 
through legislation. While I am quite happy that something is about to be 
done to help the aged and the old, at the same time when it comes down to 
regulating the hours and wages of the masses of the workers by law, I 
sometimes doubt the advisability or the safety of such legislation for the 
workers. Bear this in mind. If they can pass a bill in Congress that the 
minimum wages shall be five dollars a day, the next Congress can repeal 
such legislation and make it three dollars per day. Don’t depend too much 
on legislation. The only way that progressive legislation can be helpful to 
the workers is through the fact that the workers maintain a solid, sound, 
militant, economic organization in the form of a well conducted, properly 
regulated trade union. The best example of this is the case of the post 
office employees, and again the case of the railroad organizations, and 
once more the case of The American Legion. Through the strength of 
their organizations they are capable of making a Congress that is 
unsympathetic act in the interests of those groups. 


— 
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Orvacins of Local Unions, should advise and council and reason matters 
with their members. Officers should not act as dictators or masters of all 
they survey. Remember the members elected you, and can remove you. 
If you are right you will gain your point by being patient and reasonable. 
You are expected to be mentally bigger. Of course I know there are some 
few thick heads that are impossible, as well as some real professional 
disturbers. 

| NOTICE in the papers within the last few days that ex-President Hoover 
has come out very strongly against the continuation of the NRA. If there 
was nothing else in favor of the NRA the fact that Mr. Hoover opposes it 
should be sufficient recommendation to the workers of the nation that 
there must be something good in it for Labor. Of all the reactionary 
Presidents we have had since the days of Benjamin Harrison, I think Mr. 
Hoover was the most non-progressive of any. He does not suggest anything 
in place of the NRA. He simply finds fault with it. Well, criticism without 
constructive suggestions never amounts to anything and never gets an 
individual or a country anywhere. Of course I feel that it is the desire of 
ex-President Hoover to find fault with the NRA because it was created by 
the individual now in the White House, who so overwhelmingly defeated 
Mr. Hoover. Unless the Republican Party eliminates from its councils 
and directorship the old time Republicans who were dyed-in-the-wool 
employers’ men, there is no hope of them returning to office. I feel, from 
what I read in the papers and from what I hear in Washington, that this 
action is contemplated and is now in the making. The sooner it is brought 
to a head and the country knows that such change will be put into 
practice, the sooner the Republican Party will come back to power. The 
re-election of President Roosevelt in 1936 will be an absolute certainty if 
the old guard, headed by Mr. Hoover, Mr. Mellon, Mr. Ogden Mills and 
that crowd, are to control and dictate the policies and platform of the 
Republican Party. 

Ar THIS WRITING we are informed that the NRA has been practically 
strangled to death in the United States Senate. They have excluded from 
its provisions all intra-state business. This would take about seventy per 
cent of our membership out of the workings of the NRA from under 
control of the NRA. At the meeting of the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor, that body drafted a petition condemning 
such contemplated action on the part of the Senate, and the petition was 
presented to President Roosevelt, and I might say now, as one of those 
who was present when the petition was read to the President in his Execu- 
tive Office, that the President agreed with Labor that the attempt of the 
United States Senate to destroy the workings of the National Recovery 
Act and to eliminate all intra-state business was uncalled for and an 
injustice to the werkers. It is true that the National Recovery Act did 
not do us a great deal of good where we had wage scales, thoroughly 
organized unions, and working conditions, but it did do this much good; 
it gave heart and soul and courage to the thousands of men who never 
dared join a union until the NRA became a law. It did make many of 
the Labor-hating employers sit up and think rather than run into a con- 
flict with the government, and the only reason that the NRA was not 
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more successful was because of the fact that we have a reactionary judici- 
ary who examine anything that might be helpful to Labor, with a micro- 
Scope and then read into the law thoughts and things that were never 
intended by the law. 

We are quite hopeful that the House of Representatives will not 
follow in the same footsteps of the Senate and that the request of the 
Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor for a continuation 
of the NRA for at least two years will finally be agreed to in conference 
by both branches of the Legislature. 


Jom COUNCIL NO. 14 of San Francisco has approved an application for 
extension of the jurisdiction of Local 302, Milk and Dairy Employees of 
Alameda County, California, over butter and egg drivers, chauffeurs and 
helpers. The International Union, finding there had been no objections 
from any local union affiliated with the Council to said extension of juris- 
diction, have approved same. Those interested will please take notice. 


Tux PASSAGE by the United States Senate of the Wagner Bill, which 
guarantees protection to Labor which it never enjoyed before, is indeed a 
great victory for Labor, and the thanks and appreciation of the worker: 
of the nation should be extended to Senator Robert Wagner of New York 
for his untiring efforts put forth in behalf of Labor. He has given un- 
selfishly of his time, energy and legal training to the end that this bill 
become a law, not only in this session of the Senate but in the last session. 
We doubt if there has ever been a member of the United States Senate that 
has so untiringly worked in behalf of the workers, that justice may be 
given them by granting them the right to organize without being intimi- 
dated or discharged by their employers. We are quite hopeful that Con- 
gress will also adopt the bill, perhaps with slight modifications and 
changes. Of course back of all this we have had the consistent good will 
and approval of President Roosevelt. Senator Wagner worked with and 
was counseled and advised by the executive officials of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, and in every move he made he was constantly in confer- 
ence with the friends of Labor on the passage of this bill. 

In all the history of our country and in all the history of Labor, in. 
cluding the rights granted under Section 7-A, there has never been any 
legislation that gave the workers such a clear bill for organizing without 
fear and which compels the employers by law to recognize the chosen repre- 
sentatives of the workers in collective bargaining. 

There is another very important, far-reaching and helpful guarantee 
obtained by the workers in this bill. It is that the majority of the workers 
deal for all the workers in negotiating wages and working conditions. Of 
course if the majority of the workers vote for and decide on an inde- 
pendent union, or a union outside the American Federation of Labor, or 
even à company union, they are permitted to do so. But we know. of no 
instances in all our years of experience and service in the Labor Movement 
where company unions were in existence unless they were promoted, pro- 
tected, guided, influenced and continued by the employers. 

Again I repeat, the appreciation and thanks of the Labor Movement 
of America should be extended to Robert Wagner, United States Senator 
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from New York, for the splendid service he has rendered the working 
people of the nation, organized and unorganized, in the masterful, able and 
unselfish manner in which he guided and promoted and finally had enacted 
into law, this legislation guaranteeing the workers the right to organize 
without fear of being discharged, in any and all industries. From this 
day on I see new life given to Labor, with substantial additions to its 
membership. We are hopeful and we trust and pray that as time goes on. 
Labor will continue, as it always has done, to be conservative and just in 
rhe. of the new power it has obtained through this new franchise 
of freedom. 


In SOME PLACES where the brewery drivers and chauffeurs have become 
members of our organization in accordance with the request and decisions 
of the American Federation of Labor, the Brewery Workers have threat- 
ened to pull out their inside workers. This bluff has been called in many 
places and it hasn’t worked very satisfactorily for the Brewery Workers 
They tried this trick in Cleveland and in Seattle and it cost them plenty, 
besides causing the inside workers to lose their jobs. Of course it is crim- 
inal in the eyes of any trade unionist to call out inside workers against our 
union drivers, especially when the American Federation of Labor has 
stated that the drivers and chauffeurs employed by breweries come under - 
our jurisdiction. Gradually we are taking in the drivers throughout the 
country and as time goes on this condition will continue. The inside 
workers are not very often able to seriously embarrass the manufacturers 
of beer as long as the master brewer remains in the employment, and this 
individual is not permitted to become a member of any union. Of course 
the Engineers and Firemen who have jurisdiction over their respective 
trades, always stick with us, as they are fighting for the same principle as 
we are, which is trades autonomy, upon which the American Federation 
of Labor is founded, instead of industrial unionism, which was imported 
to us some years ago from socialistic organizations in Europe and has 
been somewhat encouraged in our country today by the Communists, the 
one big union crowd, and some of the parlor socialists who consider 
themselves intellectuals. 

Don’t let the Brewery Workers bluff either yourselves or the owners 
of breweries by any threat of theirs to pull out the inside men because the 
drivers and chauffeurs in the breweries become members of our union. If 
they pull that bluff, let us know in headquarters and we will advise you 
how to proceed. 


Tru 


ra^ 
Ix DAY has come when men must depend on their union if they expect 
to hold what they have or go on further. Remember what we now enjoy 
was obtained for us by our union. 


wow 


Arr the owners of big business subdue our Government, as they are 
now attempting, their next movement will be to force reductions, and 
weaken or destroy unions. 
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You think I exaggerate; well I hope you are right, but please remem- 
ber I know this business from coast to coast and have had thirty years’ 
experience. Answer: Build up your local, and watch your step. 


LET 


| AM PLEASED to announce that John J. McKenna, secretary-treasurer of 
Local Union No. 814, Furniture Handlers of New York City, writes me 
that after many years of struggle, continuous agitation and endless argu- 
ments and conferences, the Local Union has been successful in signing 
up a union-shop agreement with the Manhattan Storage Warehouse, now 
employing sixty-five of our members, also with the Lincoln Storage Ware- 
house, who employ thirty-one of our members. 

The remarkable part of it is, that Mr. Walter Gordan Merritt, one 
of the lawyers who has always been one of the bitter enemies of the 
Trade Union Movement and who had within the last year demonstrated 
this bitterness more thoroughly, if possible, than ever before, that this 
gentleman was the legal adviser of the Manhattan Storage Warehouse. 

Of course we have many, many cases where our local unions have 
won vietories which we have not the time nor the space to refer to in 
our Journal and the only reason we publish the above statement is that it 
is an outstanding case in the city of New York. 

The victory obtained by Local Union No. 814 through the continued 
aggressiveness and work of John J. McKenna should lend, if possible, 
greater courage to our local unions and their representatives in other 
parts of the country where they are carrying on fights against bitter and 
unreasonable corporations. 


TOF 


Brewrry drivers, chauffeurs and helpers everywhere, belong in our 
union. They are in our organization in many cities and towns throughout 
the country. Get them into yours. The American Federation of Labor 
desires them in our union. That body has said so in two conventions. 
Advise and encourage those men everywhere to join up with their fellow 
drivers and chauffeurs. This is where they belong, with our 150,000 mem- 
bers. We can do more for them than the cereal and pop beer makers. It 
costs them no more with us. 


NOT UN. 


| AM ADVISED by the secretary-treasurer of Local Union No. 807 of New 
York City, that the strike in the National Biscuit Company has been 
settled and all of our drivers who went out in sympathy with the inside 
workers in the New York plant have returned to work in their old 
positions. 

We are very happy at the ending of this unpleasant situation. The 
cracker drivers, however, have not been included in this settlement for the 
time being, but the company assures the officers of Local No. 807 that 
as soon as things settle down and there are any vacancies in the cracker 
jobs they will be filled by union men-——so it is stated to me in a communi- 
cation. The cracker drivers are in a different position from the regular 
truck drivers, because, it has been stated, they are individual contractors. 
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We suggest that our people consider the National Biscuit Company as 
fair to organized Labor. The General President desires to add the follow- 
ing statement: 

Our drivers became involved in trouble in this strike, because the 
inside workers who were newly organized and had a Federal Charter from 
the American Federation of Labor, went out on strike. In other words, 
our men entered into a sympathetie strike. Many of those men had been 
employed by this company for over twenty-five years and were too old 
to obtain other employment, because, as we all know, young men are now 
being hired on all jobs. 

The advice of the General President is again herein renewed, and that 
is, in view of the fact that our membership come in touch with all other 
trades and callings, we advise that they do not enter into sympathetic 
strikes. Our International laws prohibit our local unions entering into 
sympathetic strikes except in case of one of our own locals when involved 
in trouble, and even then our locals cannot enter into a sympathetic strike 
with one of its sister locals unless the endorsement of the International 
has been obtained. 

The International Executive Board will not sanction or approve 
sympathetie strikes with any organization which is not a part of our 
International Union, except where the General Executive Board has 
entered into a special agreement, or arrangement, with another Inter- 
national Union prior to any strike taking place. 


ee 


Kier up the fight against the Brewery Workers for the drivers, chauf- 
feurs and helpers that work in breweries. 

This duty is embodied in your obligation that you took when you 
became a member, which in substance means to preserve the integrity 
and safety of the International Union. Remember that drivers and chauf- 
feurs working on brewery trucks are not different than other drivers and 
chauffeurs, and if you permit the Brewery Workers to take the drivers, 
then other trades will follow in the same way and grab off the drivers in 
those other industries. Remember also that two conventions of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and every court in the Labor Movement has de- 
cided against the Brewery Workers and has stated emphatically, after full 
discussion, that drivers, chauffeurs and helpers working for breweries 
come under the jurisdiction of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
and Chauffeurs. Therefore in encouraging every driver working in a 
brewery to become a member of our Union, you are strengthening the 
American Federation of Labor because you are putting forth every effort 
to maintain and uphold its decisions. The Brewery Workers’ International 
Union, chartered by the American Federation of Labor, deliberately, will- 
fully and brazenly refuse to abide by the decisions of that body that 
created them. What would you think of a member of your union that 
would defy the orders, rules, regulations and decisions of your local union? 
You would scorn him and consider him more contemptible than a traitor. 
because a traitor or scab through his ignorance may be misguided and 
make mistakes, but a union man or a labor union that willfully and deliber- 
ately pledges itself to abide by all rules, laws, regulations and decisions of 
his union or the body that created the local union or the International 
Union—that party is guilty of double treason and by its acts is dividing 











HAVE repeatedly stated in the columns of this Journal that letters 

from individuals to this office will not be answered. We have 125,000 
members and it would be utterly impossible and impractical—if it were 
possible—to answer letters of individuals. If an individual has any griev- 
ance he must take it up with his loeal union, or get the officers of the 
local union to send in his complaint with the seal of the organization on 
the communication. When an individual writes in here— were it possible 
for us to hire fifty stenographers to answer such communications—we 
would not know if the individual was a member in good standing or 
-~ whether he was a member at all, or whether he was a detective or agent 
for our enemies seeking information. 


F THERE ARE any individuals receiving the Journal who are not in 
good standing and entitled to the magazine, they are receiving some- 
thing that does not belong to them; in other words, it is stealing something 
in an indirect manner, and they should notify this office as to the number 
of their local union when they were in good standing, or they should 
pager nana local union to notify us that they are no longer entitled to the 
ournal. 


OMETIMES members write in to us about information pertaining to 
Sick and death benefits. Sometimes wives and relatives of former 
members write in and ask us about sick and death benefits. Let me say to 
all persons that the International Union pays no sick and death benefits. 
I wish we did. We would have a better and stronger and perhaps more 
militant fighting organization in some places. Local unions sometimes 
pay death benefits and if there is any dispute the matter should be taken 
up with the local union and not with the International Office. Such letters 
coming to us for any information on this subject will not be answered. 


AKE more interest in your meetings and attend regularly and you 

will know what is going on in your organization. Pay your dues 
promptly, in advance if possible, then you will always be eligible for office. 
Although it is not compulsory, I strongly favor an amendment to the by- 
laws of every local union that a man must attend at least one meeting of 
the local union every month and have his dues paid, to be eligible for 
office. If such a section is in the local by-laws it will be approved by the 
International and will be made compulsory; if not in the by-laws all that 
is required is that a man shall be a member of the organization in good 
standing at least one year before he is allowed to run for office; and to 
run for office means also to run for delegate to any convention, because a 
delegateship is an office. Some unions, of course, have a provision that a 
man can run for office or that he is partially in good standing if he owes 
two months' dues and pays up just before the nominations; but, as stated 
above, if the local by-laws contains a section such as mentioned above, the 
International Union will insist upon its observance. Finally a man in 
real good standing is a man whose dues are paid every month regularly, 
or better still, *Paid in Advance." 





~~ 
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W nda A PITY that men cannot be reasonable who represent Labor; and 
what a pity that there is not à spirit of rendering unto Caesar the things 
that belong to Caesar, as ordained and decided by the highest courts of 
Labor. What wonderful work we could accomplish for the employees in 
the brewery industry if both organizations were working together, striv- 
ing to uplift and better the conditions of the employees in that industry, 
which sorely need betterment. And what a help we could be to the industry 
itself, to the men who have invested their money in the brewery industry. 
Instead of harrassing and inconveniencing them as has been done by the 
Brewery Workers in many places, wouldn't it be splendid if we could 
work together and help the industry by straightening out the laws in many 
states, especially the tax situation which is crucifying the brewing 
industry? 

Tree is no difference between ourselves and the Brewery Workers over 
the jurisdiction of drivers employed by distilleries, or the drivers who 
haul soft drinks such as ginger ale and coca cola, or those employed by the 
large wineries of our country. The jurisdiction of all beverages and the 
drivers employed by the establishments manufacturing those beverages 
come under the jurisdiction of our International Union, and we have those 
drivers. The only beverage that the Brewery Workers refuse to concede 
us jurisdiction over, or to agree with the American Federation of Labor 
in its decisions, is the hauling of beer by trucks owned by breweries. The 
Brewery Workers say they will give us the trucks that are owned by con- 
tracting team owners. Well, we have always had the contracting team 
owners. And to go further, what is the difference between a truck driver 
hauling beer from a brewery for a contracting team owner, and a truck 
driver on the payroll of a brewery? No difference whatever. Both men are 
truck drivers. If either one of them lost his job with his particular em- 
ployer he would immediately seek employment in one of the other fifteen 
branches of our craft, as a coal driver, a lumber driver, merchandise or 
dry goods truck driver, a milk driver or a bakery driver. Their trade is 
driving a truck and they are licensed and bonded in many states and 
municipalities. They know nothing about making beer on the inside of 
the breweries. They never enter the brewery. Then why in the name of 
common sense can anyone uphold the argument that a truck driver haul- 
ing beer from the brewery should not belong to the Teamsters’ Union 
when it is conceded and decided and agreed to by everybody, including the 
Brewery Workers, that drivers of every other kind of truck, including 
those hauling whiskey and wine, properly belong to the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs? Such an argument does not 
make sense. 


[ge YEAR some of the slave-driving truck owners engaged in over-the- 
road hauling conceived the idea that it would be a good thing to build a 
bunk or bench and call it a bed, for the driver making long-distance trips. 
They interested the truck manufacturers in this proposition and now they 
have something like a berth built in some of the trailers and some of the 
trucks, which they call a sleeping cab, and in a certain city up-state in 
New York the truck owners’ association was successful in getting the 
newly organized union to accept an agreement whereby the sleeping hours 
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in this cab or bench or hammock would be without pay to the driver. The 
system is that when the driver's eyes get paralyzed for want of sleep, 
either in the night or day, in making a long trip, he pulls in to the side of 
the road, goes into his hammock and goes to sleep, and in accordance 
with the terms of this agreement in up-state New York, the driver loses 
this time while he is sleeping. 

Is it any wonder that under those conditions we have innumerable 
deaths occurring on our highways throughout the nation? Is it any 
wonder that we had in 1934 thirty-five thousand persons killed on the 
highways of the country, and close to one hundred thousand injured. 
some crippled for life? In the interest of humanity and for the protection 
of the public there should be enacted legislation prohibiting this kind of 
treatment of human beings. In our modern everyday, highly congested 
travelling, driving or operating a truck, it is absolutely necessary that a 
driver have all his faculties, his power of understanding, clear vision and 
hearing. And when a man is numbed for want of sleep he is not able to 
render service in safety and he is a danger to the public. 

Then if a man is away from home working for the employer, whether 
he is standing around waiting to repair his truck or whether he is taking 
one or two hours necessary rest, he should not lose that time. The em- 
ployer should pay for it and should include cost of same in service charge. 
Sometimes there are two men on the truck and one drives while the other 
is asleep. 

Our Washington representatives, in conferences with the employers 
on the Trucking Code, have repeatedly advocated the abolition of the 
sleeper cab in long distance hauling. 

No one can secure proper rest in one of these cabs with the relief 
driver at the wheel, or while parked on the side of the road. In the simplest 
forms “‘sleepers” are bunks made on top of a load in the truck or trailer 
body, where the helper or partner attempts to rest when the truck is in 
motion. The most common are bunks built across the cabs just behind 
the drivers’ seats. The earliest models were merely shelves, but now a 
great number of sleeper cabs are built with coiled springs. A bunk in the 
trailer usually has the advantage of being dark and is therefore more 
suitable for daytime sleeping, although the ventilation is poor, and in the 
summer it becomes frightfully hot. 

Many employers consider time spent in a sleeper cab as “off duty," and 
consequently the employee receives no compensation for this time, even 
though he is traveling away from home. Our representatives recommended 
that suitable sleeping quarters away from the truck be provided, and that 
the sleeper cab be eliminated. They also recommended that all time spent 
by an employee while “deadheading” for purposes other than those defined 
as “traveling from his home to the starting terminal or returning from 
the home terminal to his home or place of residence” shall be counted as 
“time actually worked and paid for at the overtime rate, if such time 
exceeds the normal work day or work week.” Railroads have established 
the rule that “deadheading”’ is “on duty” time, irrespective of how it is per- 
formed, whether the man is in a pullman or a caboose. 

Since the employers on the National Code Authority for the Truck- 
ing Industry did not get anywhere with our Washington representatives 
on the continued use of the sleeper cab, their state branches have tried to 
get their members to put it into the new contracts entered into with some 
of our Local Unions. Just recently they were successful in one city, and 
they published the fact in their national news bulletin, that the sleeper 
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cab won recognition in a new agreement. Look out for this in over-the- 
road agreements. Such sleep in trucks is inhuman. 

Well-rested and competent drivers will assure a better and safer road. 
as well as more satisfactory service without encumbering the industry. 
To encourage the use of the sleeper cab is to invite unfair competition with 
the law-abiding employers, and to set back the trucking industry in the 
eyes of the public. 


Berow is copy of a letter written by the President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, which explains itself. 

Our membership should take notice where President Green directly 
places the blame and the cause of all the misunderstanding and trouble 
between the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and the United 
Brewery Workers. 

It is rather strange that some men ask that the law be carried out and 
the decisions of the Federation be enforced when they, themselves, abso- 
lutely and defiantly refuse to obey either the laws or the decisions of the 
parent body that created them. 

There is a rule in all courts, handed down from the old British judici- 
ary, that before we can come into court that we, ourselves, must have 
clean hands. 

The Brewery Workers appealed to President Green to compel the 
Central Bodies in Seattle and Portland to reseat the delegates from the 
local Brewery Workers union who were expelled by those Central Bodies 
because of the dirty, filthy literature they were circulating denouncing 
the Central Body, and for other reasons. 

The letter printed below is the answer sent to the representative of 
the Brewery Workers in Seattle, who was undoubtedly working under in- 
structions from the National Officers of the Brewery Workers in Cin- 
cinnati. This letter not only answers the Brewery Workers in Seattle, but 
it clearly sets forth their position everywhere: 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
A. F. of L. Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
April 11, 1935. 
Mr. Henry Craine, Secretary, 
Local No. 142, International Union of United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers, 
627 Fourth Avenue, West, Seattle, Washington. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


I deem it both proper and appropriate to state in making answer to 
your letter that the bitter internal warfare in Seattle and other cities 
would not have taken place nor would it continue if the officers and mem- 
bers of the International Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft 
Drink Workers had accepted and complied with the decision of the highest 
tribunal in the American Federation of Labor in the jurisdictional dis- 
pute existing between the Brewery Workers and the Teamsters’ Inter- 
national Unions. 
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The officers and members of the Brewery Workers' International 
Union have repeatedly flouted the decision of the convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. They publicly declare they will not abide by it 
or comply with it. They have assumed a rebellious attitude and have vio- 
lated the laws and decisions of the American Federation of Labor just as 
flagrantly as the Seattle Central Labor Council has done in the case to 
which you call my attention. 

You appeal to the American Federation of Labor to compel a central 
body to obey the laws of the American Federation of Labor, but you and 
your associates connected with the Brewery Workers International Union 
positively refuse to abide by the laws and decisions of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. You ask for the enforcement of the laws of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor to protect the members of Brewery Workers 
Local Union No. 142, but you openly and persistently violate the laws of 
the American Federation of Labor in its application to you and the mem- 
bership of the Brewery Workers International Union. 

All of this trouble, internal strife, dissention and humiliation has 
grown out of the jurisdictional dispute existing between the Teamsters and 
Brewery Workers International Union. It could be avoided, in fact it 
never would have occurred, if all parties at interest had shown the spirit 
and loyalty of true trade unionists by accepting and abiding by the decision 
of the convention of the American Federation of Labor which is the high- 
est tribunal of the American Federation of Labor. 

I cannot refrain from calling your attention to these facts, in making 
reply to the complaint which you submit in your letter dated March 31st. 


Fraternally yours, 


(Signed) WM. GREEN, 


President, American Federation of Labor. 


In IS somewhat disgusting to see the front-page newspaper publicity which 
is being given to Miss Hutton, daughter of the late millionaire Hutton who 
made his millions out of the Woolworth five-and-ten-cent stores, the cheap- 
est and lowest wage-paying stores in our country. It has been known in 
years past that the girls in the employment of these five-and-ten-cent 
stores received less than one dollar a day in many instances. Perhaps 
it is just retribution of Providence that this daughter is now squandering 
the millions that this man Hutton made out of the salaries of the em- 
ployees of his corporation. While she is only a very young woman she has 
had two husbands and by the time she is forty, if she keeps on, she will 
have had five or six husbands, each obtaining a substantial slice of the 
fortune obtained from the American people, which fortune was accumu- 
lated through the sweat of the workers and the starvation wages paid the 
employees of the Woolworth Company. 

There is a law of averages and old man Hutton—wherever he is in 
the spirit world—must be very uncomfortable while reading the headlines 
in the newspapers. 


























GOOD union man pays his dues in advance. He does not wait until 
they are due. A poor union man waits and pays his dues when he is 
compelled to. 


NTERFERING with inter-state traffic should be carefully considered. 
You have the right to refuse to deal with non-union men but be very 
sure of your step if it means a stoppage of freight that is travelling from 
one state to another. Also be sure there is no such thing as unjustly collect- 
ing dues or initiations from individuals who come into your district from 
other cities. 


T IS only à man that is foolish that will endeavor to beat the United 
States Government out of income taxes. As a rule most of those people 
that are earning salaries subject to income tax beat themselves because 
they do not make the proper deductions. If you are in doubt about the 
deductions in your income tax, go to the Internal Revenue Office in your 
city and get the proper information and assistance. Whatever you do, be 
sure and pay your tax if you are one of those that should pay income tax. 


T" omm 


F LOCAL and state governments find it impossible to find juries that 

have not the courage of bringing in verdicts of conviction when in the 
minds and hearts of the people the parties charged are guilty, it will only 
be a question of time until the federal government will assume more juris- 
diction over states than they now enjoy. 


"a "s "m 


AW AND ORDER seem to be gaining ground in most of the large cities 
of our country, because the people seem to be rebelling against crim- 
inals. The big criminals, however, that hav» mulcted millions from the 
people, have not yet been in any serious danger. Through high-priced 
lawyers they are yet able to defeat the gove-nment, although many that 
have been recently acquitted of wrongdoing in connection with financial 
institutions, have been guilty in the minds of the average citizen. 


Na bya eG: 


Yet set leat 


T THIS TIME of the year we find a great desire on the part of men 

who are sometimes lazy but mostly inexperienced in our Movement, 

to vote strike. Those kind of fellows do not last long when the strike takes 

place. The man who is slow to vote for a stoppage of work makes the 

best striker, because he weighs the seriousness of the action before he 
casts his vote, and then that man never quits. 


éd Pà 
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EGIN mapping out your trip to the Convention in Portland, which 
opens the Monday after Labor Day. Get elected first in your local 
union and then sit down and make your plans. Come to the Convention 
with the determination that you will inaugurate something constructive. 
Make up your mind to attend to business and then enjoy yourself after- 
wards. We want the best kind of men at the next Convention. Come with 
a laugh and a smile. That's what makes friends. 


GAIN I warn and caution you not to send delegates unless your per 
capita tax and other indebtedness has been paid up to the Inter- 
national Union. A word to the wise is sufficient. 


www 


HOSE of you who have never crossed the Rocky Mountains will obtain 

an education and will bring back recollections and memories that will 
help you to more fully understand and love your own country if that is 
possible. The vast mountain ranges, the rivers, the great work done by 
the government and by the pioneers in spreading civilization to a country 
beyond the Rocky Mountains—whieh might be called another nation—in 
early days controlled and owned in great part by the old Spanish govern- 
ment of Mexico, the real Castilians who pioneered that almost tropical 
climate and planted civilization—all those things will impress you; but 
most of all will you be impressed by the splendid solidarity and the 
wholesome individuals whom you will meet who are the officers and mem- 
bers of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. A fine type of union, 
men are ours in the West. 


DNE 


I THINK as a whole we have as good a set of employers as any other 
organization of Labor. It is true there are some that have no heart 
-and no conscience and come from a low breed of slave drivers. But 
ninety-five per cent of our employers are willing and anxious to do all 
they can to help their workers. If the employers' associations and Cham- 
bers of Commerce and the shyster lawyers and all the other blood-sucking 
institutions that surround us in large cities would keep their hands out 
of the affairs of Labor and would refrain from entering into disputes 
between Labor and employers, there would be less misery and trouble in 
many industries. 
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An End of Jeffersonian 
Simplicity 


The Supreme Court has moved. 
For more than a century it has oc- 
cupied comfortable, dignified quarters 
in the Capitol, flanked on one side by 
the Senate and on the other by the 
House. Now the nine justices are to 
be housed in an $11,000,000 marble 
mausoleum big enough to “room and 
board” a regiment of infantry and 
with 111 special policemen to guard 
them. 


Those who favor this change say it 
will add to the prestige of the court, 
but other, and perhaps wiser, ob- 
servers insist that it will impress on 
the American people the extent to 
which we have departed from the 
Jeffersonian simplicity of the early 
decades of the Republic. ` 


One of the court’s last decisions 
in its old quarters knocked out an 
order of the Maryland Public Service 
Commission reducing telephone rates 
in the city of Baltimore by $850,000 
a year. The commission said the com- 
pany’s property was worth $32,600,- 
dum The company claimed $49,722,- 


The commission based its finding 
on “the changed purchasing power 
of the dollar” as revealed by com- 
modity prices. The majority of the 
court, through Justice Roberts, the 
gentleman who nullified the Railroad 
Retirement Act, said this wasn’t a 
good way to value a corporation’s 
property. 
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So the people of Baltimore will 
continue to pay exorbitant telephone 
rates while the Supreme Court is 
getting settled in its $11,000,000 
marble home. i 


Bills Blocked in Senate 


Washington, D. C.—The unemploy- 
ment insurance and old-age pension 
bills for the capital of the Nation, 
which passed the House of Represen- 
tatives with practically no opposition, 
were temporarily blocked when Sen- 
ator King of Utah, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on the District of 
Columbia, declared the committee 
would postpone action on the 
measures until the Senate passed the 
Federal Social Security Bill. 

The Federal Bill has passed the 
House and has been favorably re- 
ported by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. Final action by the Senate 
was postponed to take up the Utility 
Holding Company bill.—A. F. of L. 
News Service. 


N. Y. Jobless Are Not Required 
to Act as Strikebreakers 


Although jobless persons receiv- 
ing relief who decline work without 
good reason will be reported to the 
relief agencies, the publie employ- 
ment services of New York State and 
the relief administration will not be 
used to lower living standards or 
otherwise invade well-known prin- 
ciples of labor organizations, Elmer 
F. Andrews, State Industrial Com- 
missioner, announced here in a state- 
ment issued through the State Labor 
Department. 

No report wil be made, Mr. 
Andrews said, of employable persons 
who refuse work which requires them 
to join a company union, or endan- 
gers their membership in labor or- 
ganizations, or where a strike is in 
progress, or if the employment is at 
an unreasonable distance from their 





homes, or if wages, hours and condi- 
tions of work are unfavorable. 


Mr. Andrews pointed out that “by 
adherence to this policy the public 
employment services will avoid any 
possibility of serving as an instru- 
ment in depressing wages and condi- 
tions of work." 

He stressed his belief that the 
State and public employment serv- 
ices could only function effectively 
when supported by public confidence 
“based upon a clear understanding of 
the fact that the interests of both 
workers and employers will be safe- 
guarded.” 

In order to overcome the disinclina- 
tion on the part of some recipients 
of relief to take work at the prevail- 
ing rates on public projects through 
fear that no further relief would be 
extended at the end of the job or 
would only be resumed after a long 
delay and reinvestigation, the state- 
ment said that hereafter “upon the 
termination of temporary jobs ac- 
cepted by the workers on relief their 
re-entry to a relief status will’ be 
speeded.” 


Corporations Are Not Private 


Labor does not believe that big 
business should be permitted to hide 
the salary lists of its managers and 
insiders. The Security and Exchange 
Commission has been calling for lists 
of the principal stockholders of cor- 
porations whose stocks are listed on 
the Stock Exchange and for the sal- 
aries such corporations pay to of- 
ficials. Twenty-five big corporations 
have asked for secrecy, or at least 
that the lists be kept confidential. 

Labor sees only one sound principle 
to follow: Corporations have no 
right to private affairs. Corporations, 
at all times and under all circum- 
stances, are creatures of the public 
will. Their doings, profits, salaries 
and policies should be open at all 
times to public inspection. The man 
who shrinks from such publicity 
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Should keep out of corporations. 
These are artificial agencies, created 
by the state. They have so many ad- 
vantages that more than half the 
active wealth of today is in the hands 
of less than 200 great corporations. 
If they can cover their operations 
with secrecy, they will soon be able to 
defy all public control. 

Pitiless publicity is more and more 
the greatest safeguard of the people 
in dealing with the Frankensteins of 
Big Business. Labor demands that 
the SEC should insist on the plain 
fact that corporations have no pri- 
vate business, and that business 
which requires privacy should not 
be conducted by corporations. 


Buy American 


It is distressing to walk into a 
store to make a purchase and find the 
article stamped “Made in Germany,” 
“Made in Russia,” “Made in Japan,” 
etc., while our own factories lay idle, 
unable to compete with cheap foreign 
labor. Thousands of articles and 
commodities enter the country daily 
from abroad, while our relief lists get 
bigger and bigger for lack of work at 
home. The blame for such terrible 
conditions rests primarily with the 
people themselves. Our tariff laws 
are either inadequate or their en- 
forcement lax that they cannot cope 
with the situation. 

The great orator, Cicero, speaking 
before the Roman senate, asserted 
that the welfare and prosperity of a 
country depended on the attitude of 
its citizens towards it. No legislation 
of itself will ever bring back pros- 
perity here, or any place else, unless 
the people themselves stick by their 
rights and demand that they be 
respected. 

It may seem superfluous at the 
present juncture to advocate the 
support of American-manufactured 
goods by the buying public at all 
times, but particularly should they 
do so now with almost eleven million 


of our people dependent on charity. 

Every American worthy of his 
name ought to have for his goal the 
very much needed policy and duty of 
building up our industries and aim- 
ing at industrial self-sufficiency, the 
necessity for claiming first prefer- 
ence for home-manufactured goods, 
and thus the competition or attrac- 
tiveness of the foreign articles will 
gradually be eliminated. 

By supporting our industries and 
the buying of our goods we will be 
able in no small measure to put back 
to work the millions that are now 
idle. When you buy, therefore, see 
that the article you buy is stamped 
“Made in America,” and bears the 
protective union label. 

Buy American and bring back 
prosperity.—Union Leader. 


Importance of Thirty-Hour- 
Week Bill 


The necessity of promptly enacting 
the Black-Connery Thirty-Hour-Week 
Bil, which would provide jobs for 
millions of the unemployed and 
remedy in part the longer work week 
that employers will undoubtedly seek 
to impose under the decision of the 
Supreme Court invalidating the Na- 
tional Recovery Act, including the 
maximum hours provisions of fair 
practice codes, was stressed by Wil- 
liam Green, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, in comment- 
ing on the wreckage wrought by the 
decision. 

In substantiating his contention 
that the Supreme Court’s edict makes 
the passage of the thirty-hour bill 
“more necessary than ever,” Mr. 
Green said: 

“We were told two years ago that 
gains to labor through increased em- 
ployment could be obtained through 
the codes with their maximum hours 
and minimum wages legislation. Now 
we find that as a result of the decision 
the codes are out of the question. 

“Our problem will be to find a way 
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of restoring work to the millions now 
unemployed, as well as those who will 
lose their jobs because of the inval- 
idity of the NRA." 

The Black-Connery Bill bars the 
channels of interstate commerce to 
certain commodities in whose manu- 
facture workers are employed in 
excess of thirty hours per week, im- 
poses the shorter hours on Govern- 
ment contractors and agencies receiv- 
ing financial assistance from the 
Government, and requires employers 
to apply the reduction in hours with- 
out reducing wages. 


Railroads Given Rate Boost of 
$85,000,000 


Washington. — By a five-to-four 
vote the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission rejected the demand of the 
railroads for a 10 per cent flat in- 
crease in freight rates, but softened 
its refusal by authorizing a tem- 
porary emergency increase, until 
June 1, 1936, on certain commodities 
which it was estimated will net the 
railroads about $85,000,000. 

The commission refused to permit 
the emergency rates to be applied to 
grain, grain products, rice, hay, 
straw, cottonseed, citrus fruits, white 
potatoes, fresh vegetables, dried 
beans and peas, cattle, sheep, hogs, 
milk, lumber and fertilizer. 

A dissenting opinion opposing the 
increase was filed by Chairman Tate 
and Commissioners Atcheson, Porter 
and. Miller, who contended that 
freight rates have reached the “ceil- 
ing" and that higher rates would 
injure the railroads by driving traf- 
fic to competing forms of transporta- 
tion and would alienate the good will 
of shippers who are now friendly to 
the railroads. 


Commissioner Porter criticized 
railroad executives for not having 
more generally applied the plans 
formulated for reducing expenses 
and improving operation developed 
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by Joseph B. Eastman, co-ordinator 
of transportation. “It is my convic- 
tion," Mr. Porter said, “that the rail- 
roads have much more to gain by 
proper co-operation along such lines 
and can do more to help themselves, 
and, incidentally, the public, in this 
way than by raising rates.” 


Drive on Bank Robbers Started 
by Government 


Washington.—J. Edgar Hoover, 
director of the Bureau of Investiga- 
tion of the Department of Justice, 
announced the beginning of a special 
drive by the Federal Government 
against known bank robbers in the 
United States, who are said to num- 
ber 5,000. Mr. Hoover said that his 
bureau was “contacting the president 
of each of the 6,442 banks which are 
under our protection, asking them to 
co-operate with us." These banks 
have deposits of about $31,848,- 
405,000. 

He pointed out that since the en- 
actment last year of the federal bank 
robbery statute, making the robbery 
of national banks and member banks 
of the Federal Reserve System a fed- 
eral offense, the Bureau of Investi- 
gation had investigated 116 robberies 
of these banks with losses of about 
$509,000. Mr. Hoover added that of 
the 10,000 persons listed as public 
enemies by the Department of Jus- 
tice, 5,000 are known to be bank 
robbers. 


Body Blow for the Sales Tax 


The “Capital Times," edited in 
Madison, Wis. by “Bill” Evjue, 
comes pretty near being the most 
consistent, as well as the “peppiest,”’ 
Progressive daily in the United 
States. In every issue it delivers at 
least one hefty blow in defense of the 
people’s interests. 

Recently it fired this broadside 
against the sales tax: 
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“According to one estimate, the 
burden of a sales tax that includes 
food is 60 times heavier on each dol- 
lar of the worker's wages than on 
each dollar of the multi-millionaire's 
income." 

That explains why super-rich men, 
like Mr. Hearst, are constantly clam- 
oring for a sales tax. 


Wagner Says: 


"Passage of the Labor Disputes 
bill will help every industry which 
believes that contented and decently 
treated workers are the richest ma- 
terials any country can possess. It 
will help every industry that prefers 
a steady flow of temperate prosperity, 
rather than the hectic flush of fic- 
titious prosperity, followed by the 
deep gloom of returning depres- 
sions.” 


I believe nothing will ever be done 
to relieve the distress of the working 
classes unless they take it into their 
own hands. With these beliefs I left 
England, and with these views I am 
returned. Notwithstanding all that I 
have seen and felt, my sentiments on 
the subject are unchanged. Nothing 
but union can ever accomplish the 
great and important object—namely, 
the salvation of the world. Let the 
producers of wealth firmly and peace- 
fully unite their energies and what 
can withstand them? The power and 
influence of the non-producers would 
sink into insignificance, the conquest 
is won, the victory is certain."— 
George Loveless. 





“If men are producing ten times 
as much as they did 50 years ago, 
they must have ten times as much 
purchasing power, for if labor pro- 
duces ten times as much and can 
buy back only five times as much, we 
are going to have so-called overpro- 
duction, and unemployment is sure. 

“If we are ever to have a return 
of prosperity in this country, the pro- 
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ducer must have enough to buy back 
the product of his labor. 

“If I am unable to manage a fac- 
tory without taking our profits out 
of the pay envelopes of the workers 
or chiselling the consumer, the sooner 
I get out of business, the better. 
That's what brought on this depres- 
sion. There has been too much ‘take 
out' in business."— Colonel Axton. 


Connery Says: 


* AImost every employer would pre- 
fer no labor union at all. He would 
prefer to dictate to his employees and 
say: ‘I will pay you $8 a week. Do 
you want it or not?’ 

“That is the way manufacturers 
would like to deal with their labor, 
and workers found out that, in order 
to get decent wages, they had to 
organize.” 


When nearly one-third of our wage 
and small-salaried workers must 
either go without work or accept 
work on a charity basis, we may 
expect serious consequences to the 
morale of our entire nation.—William 
Green. 


The race of mankind would perish 
did they cease to aid each other. We 
cannot exist without mutual help. 
Ali, therefore, that need aid have a 
right to ask it from their fellow- 
mortals; no one who holds the power 
of granting can refuse it without 
guilt.—Sir Walter Scott. 


Now that scientists have recom- 
mended grass as a human food, 
“Keep off the grass" signs will 
probably be changed to read “Do not 
graze here." 


With a coal strike in the offing, 
somebody is likely to propose a fine 
compromise to gyp the consumer. 











Who's Who in the 








- 

T HE above is a picture of Thomas J. Farrell, one of the best known and most 
loved individuals in the International Union. He is the most unique and lovable character 
that the Labor Movement has ever produced. I first met him in 1903 at the Amalgamation 
Convention in Niagara Falls. He then represented the Truck Drivers of Chicago. He did 
more to change the old Shea regime in the Boston Convention than any other one man. He is 
known throughout America. He was appointed by the writer in January, 1908, as General 
Organizer and he has worked in every large city east of the Rocky Mountains. In recent 
years he has had headquarters in Cincinnati, Ohio, which is one hundred per cent organized. 
Tom (Brocky) Farrell is loved and respected by labor and capital and every other class with 
whom he has come in contact. Nough sed. “Except” he has no equal. 





"Tug above is a picture of John J. Conlin, Seventh Vice-President of the Inter- 
national Union. Brother Conlin was appointed Vice-President upon the death of Brother 
William Hart about three years ago. Brother Conlin is Secretary-Treasurer and Business 
Agent of Local 560, of Newark, N. J., and is perhaps one of the best workers for our Inter- 
national Union in the State of New Jersey. He is married, has a family, is genial, courageous 
and trustworthy. Always with a smile, he is $ood and wholesome to meet. Within the last 
three years his organization has had very difficult pullin$, due to local political, unnecessary 
and unjust antagonisms. They are now emerging and building up a stronger union than before. 
Be sure and say hello to Brother Conlin at the Convention. I like him; you will. 




















(By DANIEL J. Tout) 


l HE DECISION of the United States Supreme Court destroying the 

National Recovery Act was indeed not only a severe shock to the govern- 
ment, but one of the worst blows given to the workers in this generation. 
It is no wonder that President Roosevelt said that the action of the 
Supreme Court really brought us back to the horse and buggy days. 

It has béen pointed out very clearly that the Supreme Court has no 
right to set aside laws that have been made by the Congress but that they 
assumed this authority away back in the days of Chief Justice Marshall 
in 1806 and that they have continued gradually to assume more power 
than was ever intended when the Constitution of the United States was 
drafted and adopted. The Supreme Court is considered rather a holy and 
Sacred institution by the American people; but I think that sanctity with 
which it has been regarded for a hundred and fifty years is very liable to 
be depreciated as a result of the last decision. Such decisions, where nine 
men assume power that was never intended for them to enjoy, has been 
the cause of many of the great disturbances that have happened in many 
of the civilize] countries of the world. It is true that the Constitution of 
the United States can be amended declaring that the Supreme Court shall 
have no such power, or that at least it shall take seven of the nine mem- 
bers to annul a law passed by the Congress. But that is a slow and 
somewhat doubtful manner in which to proceed in these days of idleness, 
unemployment and discontent. 

The National Recovery Act, as far as we are concerned, was of no 
great or substantial benefit to us where we were organized, but in the 
many districts throughout the country where men were never permitted 
to organize except at the price of their jobs, the NRA under Section 7-A 
gave them new courage and strength, and they went in and organized and 
were able to remedy and better their conditions. If the NRA had con- 
tinued and was somewhat clarified and improved, as was the intention of 
Congress, there would be in the future better conditions for the workers 
and less discontent for employers, because under the Codes of Fair Com- 
petition cheaters and cut-throat competitors would be gradually weeded 
out or regulated by law. 


I have continually tried to inform our people through the columns of 
this Journal that conditions obtained through legislation were uncertain 
and not substantial or permanent. Temporarily legislation may help. But 
if one legislature can raise your wages to five dollars per day and establish 
an eight-hour day, the next legislature can take away those conditions and 
cut you down from five dollars to three dollars per day and increase your 
hours. The only protection for the workers is through their economic 
strength obtained through complete organization of the workers. If you 
have a strong, healthy and well disciplined organization of the workers, 
then legislation added to this can be helpful, because usually the organiza- 
tion of the workers makes the legislators march forward to a progressive 
tune of justice and fair play. In other words, the boys in Washington 
closely watch the boys at home and try to follow along the lines they are 
thinking, and organization of the workers gives expression to their 
thoughts. Where do you suppose the letter carriers of the United States 
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would be today if they depended upon what the legislators would give 
them in Washington were it not for their labor organization? Where do 
you suppose the building trades men would be were it not for their organi- 
zation? Do you think the government would write into all its contracts on 
publie works that the prevailing rate of wages would be paid on all govern- 
ment jobs; that is, all buildings which were to be owned and occupied by 
the government? If you think thus, then you do not know the real facts. 
In my time I have seen carpenters work ten hours a day for two dollars a 
day; bricklayers work for two dollars and fifty cents a day and work ten 
hours a day. Now they get from eight to ten dollars a day and they work 
forty hours per week. Did they get this through legislation? No, they got 
it through the strength and intelligence of their labor organization. We 
are not going to worry about the abolition of the National Recovery Act 
or the decision of the Supreme Court where we have organizations that 
are strong enough to maintain conditions, but we will undoubtedly lose 
the little weak unions that have just organized within the last year or so 
and are not strong enough financially or numerically to put up a fight 
against the unfair employers. Already we have many reports in this 
office from newly organized unions where, upon receiving the decision of 
the Supreme Court, employers of ours immediately started to cut wages 
and lengthen hours. And in many places the men will fight and lose and 
in others they will have to accept without a fight because they are not 
sufficiently organized. But you can rest assured that in cities where we 
have real unions that have been functioning for years there will be no 
going backward, no matter what the cost. 

Perhaps the decision of the Supreme Court, the most reactionary and 
far-reaching in our generation, may be the cause of breaking through the 
darkness and forcing the American people into action, to the end that 
eight or nine men that are not quite in touch with the pulse of the masses 
of the people, will have their powers restricted by an amendment to the 
Constitution which will read that no act of Congress having been passed 
and signed by the President of the United States, shall be set aside by the 
Supreme Court. 


cst Parc Aer? 


The GENERAL PRESIDENT, on special invitation, addressesd a meeting of 
the Buckeye Brewers’ Association, which is the Ohio brewers’ association, 
in the Neil House, Columbus, Ohio, on Thursday evening, June 6, 1935. 

The brewery owners of Ohio were certainly surprised and pleased at 
the information obtained from the General President on the jurisdiction 
question existing between the Brewery Workers International Union and 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, which question has been 
decided by two Conventions of the American Federation of Labor—that 
the drivers and chauffeurs working in breweries and in brewery agencies 
come under the jurisdiction of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
and Chauffeurs. The whole history of the case was gone into thoroughly. 
The General President explained what attempts had been made to bring 
about a settlement of this question. He further explained the conditions 
in the northwestern country, where the brewery owners as a man decided 
to abide by and carry out and put into effect the decisions of the American 
Federation of Labor. The brewery owners were deeply interested in the 
statement of the General President that if the decisions of the American 
Federation of Labor had been obeyed and observed by the Brewery 
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Workers Union that we could all then proceed to help the brewing industry 
towards straightening out many unpleasant conditions existing in the 
trade, especially could we lend our aid towards the reduction of the 
enormous taxes now levied on the industry by city, state and national 
governments, to the end that by such reduction we would be able to obtain 
better wages and working conditions for the men employed in the industry 
and bring some semblance of prosperity and some return on the invest- 
ment to the brewery owners. 
Mire) Ten ies 


Es Unions Nos. 808 and 459, Railway Express Drivers and Helpers 
in New York City and Jersey City, made application in regular form 
through the officers of our International Brotherhood to the Manage- 
ment of the Railway Express Agency for a return to the employees of the 
vacation which those men received at one time, with pay, from the 
Company. In 1932 the financial condition and the earning capacity of 
the Company was so bad, that after a few of the employees had received 
a vacation, the Company stopped the vacation. In other words, took away 
from them the vacation. Giving of vacations was a voluntary act on the 
part of the Company for many years and was never written into the 
agreements. However, we desire to say that this question was discussed 
in New York, at which discussion a government mediator appeared and 
was helpful and the International Union was represented by General 
Organizer, Thomas O'Brien, who was a Railway Express Driver himself 
before going to work for the International. 

It was agreed at this conference that all those employees who did not 
receive a vacation in 1932, would be given a vacation this year, the length 
of the vacation depending upon their length of service. 'lhis agreement 
was adopted by all parties concerned. We are informed it will apply to 
almost ninety per cent of the employees, as only about ten per cent had 
received vacations in 1982. 

In a further message from Mr. Gwyn, Chairman of the Labor Com- 
mittee of the Railway Express Agency, Inc., he stated that this decision 
will apply to all drivers, helpers, and other employees, all over the country, 
no matter where located. 

While I have no assurance as to how business will be next year, I am 
quite hopeful that if business improves somewhat the Company will con- 
tinue vacations as before. I don't want to be over optimistic but we are 
expecting that things will be better, and considering and understanding 
the fairness and the human makeup of the officials of the Company, we 
are hoping they will again inaugurate and put into practice vacations for 
their employees each year as obtained before 1932. 

What we would like to have you know now is, that through organiza- 
tion, by conciliation and without a strike, this last victory was obtained 
and it applies not only to the drivers and helpers, who made the claim 
through the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, but will apply to 
every employee whether a member of some other organization or not and 
to those who do not even belong to any organization. 

Moral: Drivers and Chauffeurs and Helpers that work for the Rail- 
way Express Agency, Inc., and are not members of the Teamsters Union 
should come in now. This is the union that can help you. 150,000 members 
back of you. Our local officials and members evezywhere should get busy 
on this. 


um UNE UAE 
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Address Delivered by Daniel J. Tobin, General President, 
International Brotherhood Teamsters and Chauffeurs 
Before National Labor Relations Board, 
Washington, D. C., May 20, 1935. 


The QUESTION before the National Labor Relations Board is whether or 
not that Board has the power to decide the jurisdiction question in which 
the International Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink 
Workers and the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers are involved. 


For the information of the Board might I state here that as far back 
as 1906 in the Convention of the American Federation of Labor this ques- 
tion was before that body and that Convention decided that teamsters and 
helpers who worked for breweries came under the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers; 
and the Convention also decided that the Brewery Workers International 
Union be ordered to disassociate from their membership such individuals 
and refrain from admitting them to membership in the future. The Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federation of Labor, then presided over by 
Samuel Gompers and of which John Mitchell of the Miners, and many others 
now dead, were members, decided at its meeting in January, 1907, that the 
Brewery Workers be given ninety days to comply with the decision of the 
Convention which was held in November, 1906; and if the Brewery 
Workers International Union failed to comply with the decision within 
ninety days their charter would be suspended. The Brewery Workers 
failed to comply with the decision of the American Federation of Labor 
and they were suspended and disassociated from membership in the Feder- 
ation in June, 1907. In November, 1907, in the Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor held in Norfolk, Virginia, on a resolution presented, 
the charter of the Brewery Workers was returned to them with the distinct 
understanding made in conferences that they would comply with the de- 
cision of the Federation. The Brewery Workers, however, in substance 
failed to comply and in many places throughout the country, especially in 
New Orleans, a worse condition existed than is now existing in the North- 
western cities, due to the fact that the Brewery Workers had broken faith 
by not carrying out its agreement with the American Federation of Labor. 
The controversy was continued in the conventions for many years until 
Prohibition came and then the brewing industry was almost totally wiped 
out. The membership of the Brewery Workers International Union 
dropped from 45,000 which they enjoyed in 1912 and 1913 to less than 
15,000 in 1928 and 1930. The Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, fearing that the Brewery Workers were in danger of totally 
disbanding due to the reduction in their membership, extended that organi- 
zation’s jurisdiction over the cereal workers. This was a class of workers 
working in flour and grain mills, etc. But it was distinctly understood 
that drivers and chauffeurs working in flour mills would not be part of 
their jurisdiction. They were, however, totally unsuccessful in organizing 
the cereal workers in flour and grain mills, in which there were thousands 
employed, although they had stated when applying for an extension of 
their jurisdiction that they hoped and believed it was possible for them to 
organize those unorganized mill workers. 
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During the years of Prohibition there began to obtain and continued 
to obtain, a total elimination of the horse drawn vehicle, and the substitu- 
tion of the motor power vehicle for the horse drawn vehicle. The war 
came on and our government trained at least two hundred thousand chauf- 
feurs. Those men returned from the war and did not take up their former 
employments, but desired and did continue to work in outside employ- 
ments. The average age of the brewery driver, from the best information 
I ean obtain, who drove horses before Prohibition, was somewhere around 
46 years. Men of that age are not able to pass examinations for motor 
driven vehicles in many cities and states, and are not desired, I am sorry 
to say, by employers. Younger men, ninety-nine per cent of whom are 
American born, are sought for the operation of trucks, especially in our 
large congested centers, due first to the fact that insurance companies 
insist that young, active, alert, intelligent men with perfect sight and 
free from deafness, shall be employed in order to hold down the eost of 
insurance and reduce the risk to the property in hand and to the public. 

From 1928 to 1932 the officers of those two International Unions now 
in dispute fought side by side, working hard towards the removal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment from the Constitution of the United States. Both 
Sets of officers and memberships were enthusiastic in the campaign of 1932 
in helping to destroy the evil law of Prohibition. And when President 
Roosevelt was elected and when conditions made it necessary from many 
points of view to immediately recommend the elimination of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, and when the country backed him up in this undertaking and 
Prohibition became eliminated and abolished, it was not only ahead of our 
anticipations but ahead of the anticipations of many heads of the govern- 
ment, who were opposed to the Eighteenth Amendment. In other words, 
we got rid of Prohibition in our country one year ahead of our anticipa- 
tions because of the advocacy of our President of such abolishment and 
because of the economic conditions obtaining in our country, and because 
of the education of the masses as to the awful results, crime and otherwise, 
obtaining since the passage of the Eighteenth Amendment. 


In all the years before and during all the campaigning on Prohibition, 
I had no idea (nor did anyone else that I know of) that the Brewery 
Workers would claim jurisdiction over chauffeurs and drivers. Immedi- 
ately after the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment I called Mr. Obergfell 
into conference in Indianapolis, for the purpose of going over the situation, 
believing that we could agree that all inside workers in breweries except 
those who are tradesmen, such as engineers, firemen, plumbers, etc., would 
belong to the Brewery Workers Union and all drivers and chauffeurs 
would belong to the I. B. of T. In the first place the class of men on the 
trucks was entirely changed from the class of drivers of the old horse 
drawn vehicles. In the next place, the American Federation of Labor in 
the year 1896 and 1897 had given the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters jurisdiction over all classes of drivers. In the next place, 
drivers in every other kind of employment came under the jurisdiction of 
our organization. There are sixteen different classes of drivers in most all 
large cities of our country, which include bakery wagon drivers, milk 
wagon drivers, laundry drivers, taxi cab chauffeurs, newspaper drivers, 
merchandise, lumber, coal drivers, and so on down the line. Our paid up 
membership number 145,000. This can be verified by the books of the 
American Federation of Labor. It sometimes reaches a little more and 
sometimes a little less, according to the number of men employed. And 
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there are thirty or forty thosuand more who are not paid up in their dues 
because of unemployment and are members of our organization. The 
Brewery Workers have a membership of about 40,000. This includes 
brewery workers in the breweries, soft drink workers, yeast workers, and 
cereal workers. I want this Board to fully understand that the drivers 
working in soft drink establishments, in whiskey distilleries and in the 
distribution of beverages, whether intoxicating or non-intoxicating, includ- 
ing wines, whiskey, etc., come under and are members of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs. The only drivers at issue and 
questioned by the Brewery Workers are the beer drivers. I want the 
Board to fully understand also that in driving a truck in the City of 
Chicago, New York or Cleveland, the truck driver employed by the 
brewery hardly ever enters the brewery. His work is on the truck. He may 
help to load or unload but he has nothing at all to do with the inside of the 
brewery. He is a licensed truckman and bonded as a driver. If he loses 
his job in the brewery he seeks employment as a truck driver in one of the 
fifteen other branches of our craft; usually as a coal driver or a merchan- 
dise driver, or perhaps hauling heavy materials, such as structural iron or 
steel. As the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs : 
touches every industry, it would be inconceivable to allow one industry to 
have its drivers and insist that no other industry include drivers in its 
membership. In other words it would mean that the membership of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers, for which so much has been done through organization, reducing 
their hours from twelve and fourteen per day to not more than eight 
hours, and raising wages in many of its branches from ten and twelve 
dollars a week to thirty-five and forty dollars, with other helpful condi- 
tions—it would be unjust and unfair and cruel to tear up this organization 
by giving to each separate industry the drivers employed in that industry. 
For instance, in the newspaper industry the drivers—members of our 
organization—haul all the raw material into the plant, and they haul all 
the finished products away from the plant. We have nothing to do with 
the inside workers. All we ask is that the same rule or law shall apply 
in the breweries that obtains in every other industry, even in the dis- 
tilleries, wineries and soft drink establishments, such as coca cola and 
ginger ale manufacturing plants. 


When Mr. Obergfell, representing the Brewery Workers, refused to 
concede our jurisdiction in our conference, the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters appealed to the Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in May, 1933. I was not a member of the Executive Council 
at that time. I had been a member for eleven years but had resigned. I 
returned as a member of the Council last year. I mention this so that the 
Board will fully understand that I had no influence and no vote on the 
Executive Council any more than did the Brewery Workers. Both organi- 
zations appeared before the Executive Council and the evidence and hear- 
ing lasted the greater part of two days. And after the Council had gone 
into executive session and had discussed the evidence, they decided unani- 
mously that the jurisdiction of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers extended over all drivers and 
chauffeurs, and that jurisdiction applied to and covered drivers, chauffeurs 
and helpers working in breweries. The Brewery Workers next under the 
law appealed to the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, 
which was held in Washington in October, 1933. Again the whole subject 
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matter was referred to a committee and the committee heard all the evi- 
dence and reported to the full convention. The convention took up the 
greater part of a day listening to both sides again present their case, and 
after both sides were heard a roll call vote was taken and by a three to 
one vote of the convention of national and international unions, that con- 
vention decided that drivers, chauffeurs and helpers came under the juris- 
diction of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. Next, President 
Green in February, 1934, called a conference in the headquarters of the 
Brewery Workers in Cincinnati, and endeavored to bring about an agree- 
ment, and appealed to the Brewery Workers to carry out the decision of 
the preceding convention of the American Federation of Labor. But the 
Brewery Workers, after two days of arguing, again refused to abide by 
and carry out the decision of the American Federation of Labor. Again 
the Brewery Workers, through another technical point in the laws govern- 
ing organizations of labor within the Federation, took the matter to the 
next Convention of the American Federation of Labor, held in San Fran- 
cisco in October, 1934. Again the matter was discussed by a special com- 
mittee; again the committee reported to the convention; again the matter 
was discussed in the convention of the Federation; and again the Federa- 
tion overwhelmingly decided that drivers, chauffeurs and helpers come 
under the jurisdiction of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and 
Chauffeurs, who are employed in breweries or elsewhere. 


All the courts of Labor and all the tribunals of arbitration and fair- 
ness obtaining within said courts, have been appealed to and have decided 
that drivers, chauffeurs and helpers employed by breweries come under 
the jurisdiction of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and 
Chauffeurs. And now an attempt has been made—very cleverly made—by 
the Brewery Workers, to drag in the government, the National Labor Re- 
lations Board created under the National Industrial Recovery Act, into a 
dispute where it has no business to enter, and have asked the Board to 
adjust this question at issue, which question has already been adjusted or 
decided by all the higher courts within the Labor Movement. Is it not per- 
missible for me to call to your attention the fact that even if you had the 
power to decide this question, have you any assurance that an organization 
that has failed to respect the pledges it has made to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, that has failed to carry out the decisions of three different 
tribunals of Labor extending over a period of two years—have you any 
assurance that even if you enter into this question that this body will abide 
by your decision? Certainly judging from their acts in the past in refusing 
to abide by the laws of Labor, of which they are a part, there is no reason 
to believe that they would abide by any decision rendered by any tribunal 
of the government, especially when we who have been instrumental in 
creating this Act and you who have so generously and unselfishly con- 
tributed your time to the service of the government in helping to put the 
intent and purpose of the National Recovery Act into operation, have 
failed to impress the courts of our country with the legality of the Act. 
Certainly if the Brewery Workers have a decision rendered against them 
by this court or tribunal, they would be more than likely to do with this 
Board what they have done with the American Federation of Labor— 
openly defy the decision and follow in the footsteps of the corporations 
that have appealed the decisions of this Board and other tribunals con- 
nected with the NRA, to the courts of the country and spend their time 
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and energy and money refuting the law and the right of this Board to 


enter into this question. 


I hope and trust that this Board will refuse to consider the case, as 
it does not belong before the Board. As stated above, all jurisdiction 
questions involving two International Unions chartered by the American 
Federation of Labor are the property of the American Federation of 


Labor. 
As a result of Supreme Court 


decision, National Labor Board was 


abolished. Therefore no decision was rendered on above subject.—Editor. 


T 
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| CORRESPONDENCE | 





Washington, D. C., 
June 6, 1935. 


Because of the fact that certain 
Central Labor Unions, especially the 
Toledo Central body, have boycotted 
and placed on the unfair list the 
brewery corporations that have lived 
strictly to the decision of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor on jurisdic- 
tion, and are willing and anxious to 
sign 100 per cent closed shop agree- 
ments with all the trades employed 
in the breweries respecting the juris- 
diction of each trade or craft in ac- 
cordance with the decisions of the 
American Federation of Labor; and 
because those Central Bodies have 
refused to comply with the orders of 
the President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, who has informed 
them that they could not and should 
not place such corporations on the 
unfair list or place a boycott on said 
corporations; and because those Cen- 
tral bodies have ignored the requests 
and decisions of the President of the 
American Federation of Labor; and 
because those brewery owners have 
suffered substantial losses due to the 
actions of said Central bodies; be it 
ordered by the Executive Council that 
the President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor stands instructed to 
notify the Toledo Central body and 


any other Central body, that persists 
in such actions, to rescind their action 
of boycotting such corporations, and 
that the President of the American 
Federation of Labor be further in- 
structed and empowered that if the 
Central bodies refuse to comply with 
his request that he notify them that 
their charters be and are suspended 
in thirty days after they receive said 
notice. 


Adopted by Executive Council, 
American Federation of Labor at 
meeting in Washington, D. C., June 
7, 1935. 


Washington, D. C., 
June 16, 1935. 
Mr. Daniel J. Tobin, 
General President, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


Now, that the tale is about told, I 
hope you will not think it amiss for 
me to congratulate you upon the keen 
judgment and wise foresight which 
prompted you in having had perma- 
nent representatives of our Inter- 
national Union in Washington during 
the past hectic two years. 

It meant very little to me and 
Local 33, for being natives, we are 
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somewhat familiar with the tricky, 
intricate and sometimes sinister ways 
of Washington, and, moreover, we 
were far above anything the NRA 
offered. But for those of our breth- 
ren who strayed in from the North, 
the South, the East and the West, like 
stray and frightened sheep, not 
knowing even which way to turn, it 
was, indeed, a God-send. 

Our representatives were available 
night and day. I well remember one 
blizzard-smitten midnight, with our 
city streets well nigh impassible, that 
my 'phone rang. I was asked by the 
caller to give him Fred Tobin's home 
'phone. Guiltily I did so. Later I 
learned from this man, who was a 
new Business Agent from Buffalo, 
that Fred at once journeyed from his 
home in a distant hotel to a down- 
town hotel, and engaged in an all- 
night conference, preparatory to a 


nine o'clock (A. M.) hearing before 
the Labor Board. And poor Tom 


O'Brien, he was here, there and 
everywhere. Buffalo to Washington; 
Washington to Baltimore; to Phila- 
delphia; to Jersey, and God knows 
when or where. 

They at all times were alert, dili- 
gent, energetic and their desire to 
serve and please was edifying to all 
who observed, and instilled new hope 
and courage into many of our people 
who were down. Above all of this, 
while many representatives of Labor 
here were making assinine shows of 
themselves and their organizations 
by reckless personal behavior, our 
men were ever sober, intent and al- 
ways gentlemen, as well as perfect 
officials—and the “chip from the old 
block" runs true to form. 

Fraternally yours, 
BoB LESTER, 

Business Representative Local 33, 

Bakery Drivers & Salesmen, Wash- 

ington, D. C. 
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“Decent” Annual Wages Urged 
by Detroit Rabbi 


Strong criticism of our industrial 
policies under which “production in- 
creased 100 per cent and wages de- 
creased 30 per cent” were voiced by 
Rabbi Fram, of Temple Beth El, 
Detroit, in an address before the De- 
troit Consumers’ League. 

He said that “with but few excep- 
tions” industry pays lower wages 
than the minimum of $1,600 a year 
recently fixed by a Chicago relief 
agency as the absolute minimum for 
decency and health. 

He criticized the automobile in- 
dustry and especially General Motors 
Company for having established an 
“arbitrary and insecure" employ- 
ment system and described as “un- 
conscionable” effects of the automo- 
bile manufacturers to have their 
underpaid employees buy their own 
homes. 

Rabbi Fram declared the only solu- 
tion is for the management of Ameri- 
can business to pay workers “a de- 
cent annual wage, one not supple- 
mented by taking in boarders or 
sending children out on the streets 
to earn money.” 

He stressed the necessity of a mini- 
mum yearly wage, collective bargain- 
ing and social security, including 
both health and unemployment in- 
surance and old-age pension not paid 
for by those least able to pay. These 
principles Rabbi Fram said are advo- 
cated by the unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor.—A. 
F. of L. News Service. 


The working men and women of 
America deeply sympathize with the 
underpaid wage earners, regardless 
of where located, and earnestly sug- 
gest and encourage organization in 
Trade Unions as the quickest and 
surest way to elevate working and 
living conditions.—G. W. Perkins. 
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E ARE NOT going to go backward. We will accept no reductions in 

wages. Employers beware, and do not take on false courage because 
of the setting aside by the Supreme Court of the National Recovery Act, 
which again gives license to the chisellers and cut-throat competitors to 
slash prices. ; y 


aaa elec 


ONDING companies are refusing to bond secretary-treasurers in many 
places because local unions have been somewhat negligent in watching 
their secretary-treasurers. Some men are weak minded and on the least 
trouble they fall, or submit to some of the frailties of life. There are a 
very few of this type. The law of the International Union requires that 
unless à secretary-treasurer is bonded by a reliable bonding company he 
cannot hold office. See to it that your secretary-treasurer is not only 
bonded, but that the local trustees audit the books regularly every month, 
and by the local union doing its duty it will help to keep the secretary- 
treasurer on the straight and narrow path. Any secretary-treasurer that 
goes wrong financially if his local union should be expelled forever from 
the organization. The most contemptible individual is he who violates his . 
solemn and binding obligation and squanders or uses the money that does 
not belong to him but is the property of the local union. Honor and man- 
hood are gifts and qualities that cannot very often be displaced by tempta- 
tion. See to it that the man who handles your finances or represents your 
union is a man of honor, decency and self-respect. 


TO 9 HT 


UT FORTH every effort, use every honest and persuasive power to get 

the Brewery drivers into our Union. The American Federation of 
Labor is desirous of this, and your International Union is asking you to 
do it. Meet the Brewery drivers, talk and explain to them that there should 
be one Union of Drivers, Chauffeurs & Helpers in this country. It costs 
no more for them to be in our organization, where the American Federa- 
tion of Labor states they should be. If they lose their jobs for any reason 
they can transfer to any of our other locals without cost. Fourteen 
branches in our International Thirty cents per month tax from each 
member to the International. Dues regulated by local union members. 
150,000 fellow members to protect and fight with them in ease of trouble. 
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Y THIS TIME you have elected your delegates who are to attend the 
Convention and we hope you have selected the right kind of men to 
represent you. This is to be the most important convention ever held by 
the International Union. We will have the largest number of delegates in 
attendance. We do not want any firebrands, nor do we want any of the 
so-called revolutionists who want to tip the world over in a day. Any man 
who comes with the idea that he can do those things will be sadly mistaken. 
We want sensible men, men with common sense and men who will help to 
make laws to continue the splendid work which has been done by this 
International since it was founded. 


MAN who pays his dues in advance to his local union is the kind of a 
man who can be depended upon in days of trouble and strife. 


HE Wagner Bill gives us the right to choose our own organization and 

select our own representatives, without fear of interference, but the 
Wagner Bill does not organize us nor does it make the right kind of union 
men. Those qualities have to be in the individual. The bill cannot interfere 
with regular unions already organized. It cannot set aside jurisdiction 
decisions made by the American Federation of Labor. It deals only with 
company unions as against regular unions. 


ATURE takes its toll and cannot be cheated. A man who does not take 
care of himself physically, having the proper rest and sleep, is, as 
years go by, going to pay the price just so sure as day follows night. The 
human machine and its make-up must be respected and cared for the same 
as any other machine. A man whose pride will not allow him to wear glasses 
when he is nearsighted or the man who neglects his teeth and gambles 
away the few dollars it would take to have them properly examined and, 
if necessary, repaired, is not saving money, because he is destroying his 
whole constitution. Eyes and teeth have a great deal to do, sympathet- 
ieally and otherwise, with the other important organs of the human system, 
such as the stomach and the kidneys. There is many a man suffering from 
so-called indigestion because of poor, strained eyesight and diseased teeth 
and gums. 
T R 
ROTHER EDWARD H. MEYER, General Organizer, and who has often 
audited your books, has been seriously ill for the past three or four 
months. At one time we believed his condition to be rather dangerous, but 
we are now pleased to announce that he is on the mend and we expect him 
back at his work within the next couple of weeks. I am sure that all of 
our people who have met Brother Meyer rejoice with me over this happy 
turn taken in his physical condition. 


ed 
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Labor's Charter of Liberty 


_ By affirming the legal right of work- 
ing men and women to organize in 
unions and bargain collectively with 
employers on labor questions and in- 
hibiting employers from nullifying 
this right the use of certain well- 
known schemes which often resemble 
terrorism the Wagner-Connery Labor 
Relations Act provides the workers 
with an effective instrument for 
achieving the basic elements of eco- 
nomic freedom. 

Section 7 of the Act declares: 

Employes shall have the right to 
self-organization, to form, join, or as- 
sist labor organizations, to bargain 
collectively through representatives 
of their own choosing, and to engage 
in concerted activities, for the purpose 
of collective bargaining or other mu- 
tual aid or protection.” 

Section 8 declares that it shall be an 
"unfair labor practice" for an em- 
ployer— 

*(1) Tointerfere with, restrain, or 
coerce employes in the exercise of the 
rights guaranteed in Section 7. 

“(2) To dominate or interfere with 
the formation or administration of 
any labor organization or contribute 
financial or other support to it. * * * 

*(3) By discrimination in regard 
to hire or tenure of employment or any 
term or condition of employment to 
encourage or discourage membership 
in any labor organization. * * * 

“(4) To discharge or otherwise 
discriminate against an employe be- 
cause he has filed charges or given 
testimony under this Act. 
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“(5) To refuse to bargain collec- 
tively with the representatives of his 
employes, subject to the provisions of 
Section 9 (a)." 

Section 9 (a) provides for the elec- 
tion of collective bargaining represen- 
tatives under the majority rule prin- 
ciple. 

Another section confers upon the 
National Labor Relations Board *ex- 
clusive” power to prevent employers 
from engaging in the prohibited un- 
fair labor practices. 

The Act states that it shall not be 
an unfair labor practice for an em- 
ployer, under certain limitations, to 
permit employes to confer with him 
during working hours without loss of 
time or pay or to make an agreement 
with a labor organization to employ 
its members exclusively if the organi- 
zation is not promoted by the em- 
ployer along the lines banned in Sec- 
tion 2 and if it is the duly chosen rep- 
resentative of the employes. 

The Wagner-Connery Act is appro- 
priately called ‘‘Labor’s Charter of 
Liberty.” 


Constitutionality of Guffey Bill 


President Roosevelt ended the long 
discussion in the House Ways and 
Means Committee on the constitution- 
ality of the Guffey Coal Stabilization 
Bill with a letter urging the commit- 
tee to report the bill to the House and 
leave the determination of that ques- 
tion to the Supreme Court. 

The Supreme Court usually bases 
its decisions largely on former deci- 
sions covering related subject matter. 
Attorney General Cummings told the 
committee that a study of these deci- 
sions convinced him that the Supreme 
Court would have enough of its own 
precedents to decide either for or 
pst the constitutionality of the 

ill. 

Emphasizing the wide differences 
of opinion among legal experts as to 
whether the measure is within or ex- 
ceeds the power of Congress, Presi- 


dent Roosevelt in his letter to the com- 
mittee said: 

*Manifestly, no one is in a position 
to give assurance that the proposed 
Act will withstand constitutional 
tests, for the simple fact that you can 
get, not ten, but a thousand differing 
legal opinions on the subject. But the 
situation is so urgent and the benefits 
of the legislation so evident that all 
doubt should be resolved in favor of 
the bill, leaving to the court, in an or- 
derly fashion, the ultimate question 
of constitutionality. 

“A decision of the Supreme Court 


relative to this measure would be help- . 


ful as indicating, with increasing clar- 
ity, the constitutional limits within 
which this Government must operate. 

“The proposed bill has been care- 
fully drafted by employers and em- 
ployes working co-operatively. An op- 
portunity should be given to the in- 
dustry to work out some of its major 
problems. 

“T hope your committee will not per- 
mit doubt as to the constitutionality, 
however reasonable, to block the sug- 
gested legislation." 

Upon receipt of the President's let- 
ter the Ways and Means Committee 
agreed that his suggestion was appro- 
priate and began finalizing the report 
recommending the passage of the 
Guffey bill in order that it shall be the 
law of the land in time to prevent the 
strike of the bituminous coal miners 
scheduled to take place on August 1 
unless the bill is enacted so that the 
questions in dispute between the or- 
ganized miners and the organized op- 
erators may be adjudicated under the 
procedure which the measure pro- 
vides. 


Drive Profits Up 


Washington, D. C.—Measured by 
the purchasing power of pay enve- 
lopes, the living standards of the 
workers are being lowered by wage- 
slashing employers while profits for 
those who own and control industry 
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are increasing, according to the 
Monthly Survey of Business of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

This steady downward slide in the 
economic conditions of the workers 
and the equally steady progress of 
profit takers during the past year, the 
report says, was accelerated by the 
decision of the Supreme Court holding 
the NRA and its fair practice codes 
unconstitutional, except where the 
raid on labor meets the resistance of 
strong trade unions. 

“The weakness of voluntary main- 
tenance of wage and hour provisions," 
the Survey added, “has been shown by 
the widespread wage reductions and 
lengthening of hours which imme- 
diately followed the Supreme Court's 
decision, affecting over a million work- 
ers according to labor's telegraphic 
survey à few days later. This move- 
ment has been steadily gathering 
force." 

The Survey reaches its conclusions 
regarding lowered living standards of 
working men and women from analyz- 
ing the "real" wages statistics com- 
piled by the U. S. Department of La- 
bor. This means the actual buying 
power of the pay envelope adjusted to 
the increased cost of living, which 
rose about 6 per cent during the last 
year compared with a 5 per cent in- 
crease in the pay envelope. The ad- 
justed buying power reveals that the 
workers' real wage is below last year, 
and that *since February the average 
worker's ‘real’ wage has been below 
last year by about 40 cents a week." 

“The average work-week in Ameri- 
can industry this year," the Survey 
went on, “varied from 38 hours in 
January to nearly 39 hours in March, 
falling again to 3814 hours in May. In 
1934 the corresponding figures were 
3714 in January, 3814 in March and 
just under 38 in June, or about half 
an hour less than this year. 

“Clearly many plants have in- 
creased production by lengthening 
hours instead of giving jobs to the 
unemployed. It is significant that 
work hours were longer this year, 


while employment in May was below 
last year and 11,000,000 persons were 
without work in industry.” 

Taking up profit statistics of 200 
representative corporations compiled 
by the National City Bank of New 
York, the Survey points out that 
“these representative firms are oper- 
ating on a more profitable basis than 
last year," while reports from other 
corporations show that industry in 
general is “operating more profitably” 
than a year ago. 

Despite this increasing prosperity, 
the Survey declares that industry has 
not raised “‘workers’ incomes enough 
to offset the increase in living costs.” 

“Increased wages,” the Survey con- 
cludes, *is the first step to a more 
equitable distribution of wealth, the 
essential foundation for stable profits 
in the long run.” —News Letter. 


Potato Strike Pickets Curb 
Cut-Price Shippers 


Painter, Va.—A determined picket 
line of Eastern Shore potato growers 
definitely prevented that form of 
“rugged individualism” which induced 
some growers to try to get potatoes 
into Maryland for less than the price 
of $2 a barrel, f. o. b., which is the 
minimum demanded by the organized 
potato growers. 

Near Accomac pickets in 15 automo- 
biles blocked the way of a truck loaded 
with potatoes. When the driver at- 
tempted to smash the picket line, he 
found his advance completely handi- 
capped by the fact that the tires of his 
machine suddenly went flat from lack 
of air. 

The farmers claimed their sales 
strike was started because prices were 
below production costs. When the 
strike was declared and picket lines 
established the price of potatoes was 
$1.20 a barrel. Due to determined 
picketing the price went up to $1.75 
within a few days. Two dollars a bar- 
rel is the goal fixed by the farmers. 
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"us above is a picture of John M. Gillespie who works from out of general 
headquarters in Indianapolis and who helps the General President in his office when not out 
on the road. Brother Gillespie was the first man appointed General Organizer upon the General 
President assuming office in October, 1907. He became a member of Local No. 25, Truck 
Drivers of Boston in 1901, and has continued his membership in that local since that time. 
For a number of years he was President of the local and was Business Agent when appointed 
Organizer, and managed the affairs of the Truck Drivers of Boston successfully while attending 
to his duties as General Organizer for a number of years in the New England States. He is 
well known throughout the country and especially in the Eastern and Middle-Western States 
as being a hard worker, sincere, faithful and ever true to the origínal principles and training of 
the old-time driver who has had a mind big enough to advance with the advancing changes 
made in our employment, Give the “little fellow" a hand shake when you meet him at the 
Convention. Be sure to come and meet him and the other members of the offieial family who 
answer letters and handle your cares and who are very often misunderstood because you do not 
know them. 





International Union 











The above is a picture of P. Harry Jennings of Boston, who succeeded Brother 
Gillespie in the position of Organizer in the New England States when Brother Gillespie was 
transferred or taken into General Headquarters several years ago. Harry Jennings, when work- 
ing as a driver, was employed by the Armstrong Transfer Company on a baggage truck, which 
company in Boston is similar to the Parmalee Company in Chicago. His former position as a 
salaried officer was with Local No. 379 in Boston. He has been President and Secretary of the 
Central Body of Boston, President of the Joint Council of Teamsters of Boston, has been an 
active officer of the State Federation of Labor of Massachusetts, and was elected Vice-President 
of the International Union, from which office he resigned when he became General Organizer. 
He has had perhaps all the honors that any one Labor man could have in the Boston district, 
serving our International Union faithfully for many years. He stands out among the trade 
unionists in New England as one who is not afraid to face the music when necessary and is 
signally observed for his determination to carry out orders or instructions given him by his 
superiors in International Headquarters. Truthful, honest, sincere and painstaking, liked and 
disliked, but still going on holding the confidence of his friends and despising those who do 
not walk the straight line of honest, sincere trade unionism. 























(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


Tux PASSAGE of the Wagner Bill is perhaps one of the most advanced steps 
taken by the Federal Government to help towards giving courage and 
hope to the unorganized masses of workers throughout the nation of any 
step yet taken by the Government. It, at least, proves conclusively that 
the present government is desirous of freeing the workers of their chains, 
if the workers are determined to be relieved of their chains. 

The Bill gives to the workers the right to select, of their own free 
wil and by secret ballot, the kind of a union to which they desire to 
belong, and when they decide on their own union they can then decide 
on who their officers shall be, or who shall represent them. The Bill 
totally destroys the influence of the employers in encouraging, financing, 
or in any other way, helping towards the establishment or continuation of 
Company unions. There are penalties, empowered by law, which are to 
be placed upon any employer who violates this section of the Bill. 

Let it be understood here, it is not compulsory upon the workers 
to join a union, in accordance with the Wagner Bill. If, however, a large 
percentage of the workers in any industry say that it is their desire to 
vote on the question of establishing a union affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor the local or district representative of the National 
Board— which is to be set up—will hear the complaint and then proceed 
to acquaint the employer as to the action of the workers and make ar- 
rangements for the holding of an election for the purpose of deciding 
whether or not they want to belong to a certain kind of union. The em- 
ployer cannot refuse to recognize the request, or statement, or report, of 
the local representative of the Government handling the question and 
either the management or the employes can appeal to the National Board 
in Washington, which will be composed of three men appointed by the 
President and approved by the United States Senate who will hold office 
for a certain number of years and who will be the authority having the 
power to decide the question at issue. If the Washington Board makes a 
decision, this decision can be held up by an appeal to the courts, as was 
done in the case of the NRA. 

In my conversations with Senator Wagner, and others, who were 
helpful and mainly responsible for the enactment of this Bill, it is their 
opinion that every precaution has been taken in the drafting and enact- 
ment of the law to comply with the previous decisions of the Supreme 
Court as expressed in their opinions on Section 7-A. The Supreme Court 
of the United States upheld the Railway Labor Act in the case of the 
Clerks against a certain railroad in the South, wherein that bill said that 
a majority of the men belonging to any union, or group, had the right to 
decide for the minority and would be the spokesmen for all of the em- 
ployes in that particular group. It is, therefore, believed that the Wagner 
Bill will withstand or be upheld by the Supreme Court. 

However, let it be understood here, there is no compulsion on the 
part of the Board to compel workers to join the union. The workers may 
decide on a certain union, whether it shall be a legitimate trade union or 
a company union, or they may decide, by majority vote, not to have any 
union at all. Whatever action is taken by the workers, by secret ballot, 
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which is decided by 51 per cent of the employes, that action will govern 
all of the employes. In further explanation, the majority shall represent 
the whole of the employes. This does not mean that all of the workers in 
an industry, by vote, have to belong to one union. There is a clause in 
the bill which says that the craft or trade shall vote for their own 
representative, their own form of union, ete. For instance, in the print- 
ing industry where there are twelve or fifteen trades, each group, or trade, 
shall vote as to who shall be their representative and to what union they 
shall belong. The carpenters employed in a printing plant, or the electrical 
workers, shall not be compelled, or asked to vote, under the law, to join 
or not join the Typographical Union, and so on down the line. This takes 
us on further on this question, the drivers, chauffeurs and helpers work- 
ing in a brewery are a distinct trade, or calling, or craft, and they shall 
vote as to what union they desire to belong to and who shall be their 
representatives. They shall vote only on whether they want Company 
Union, Teamsters Union or no Union. It is the intention of the legislators 
that no Board will decide contrary to the decisions already reached or 
that have been rendered by the highest Court of Labor which are the 
Conventions of the American Federation of Labor, nor can the Board, if 
it desires to function successfully, attempt to set aside the decisions of 
the American Federation of Labor, because even if the law permitted 
them to do so (which it does not) it would be utterly impossible, and the 
Board representing the Government would simply be as great a failure 
as was the enforcement of Prohibition. In other words, no law can be 
successfully administered which attempts to set aside the will of the 
people or the decisions already rendered in favor of the workers. 

If this Board contemplated compelling electrical workers or machin- 
ists, or teamsters and chauffeurs, working in automobile plants, to 
become members of the automobile workers union, the Board would 
be violating the law and the law could not be enforced. If men went on 
strike against the decision the government could not stick them in jail 
and if it did the work would not go on and the government would be 
placed in rather an unpleasant position. 


Senator Wagner and other leaders in the legislative branches of our 
government are absolutely of the opinion that no Board can afford not 
to carry out the decisions nor do they intend to decide against the juris- 
diction decisions, rules and regulations adopted by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The great danger, however is that in future administra- 
tions individuals may be appointed on the Board from time to time who 
might favor the employers, who may be prejudiced, through environ- 
ment or other connections, in favor of the employers, or who might lean 
towards the one big union, which is the industrial or vertical organization. 
The provision made to prevent this condition is that appointees whose 
names are submitted to fill any vacancy, must be approved by the Senate 
and if the members of the American Labor Movement are in the future 
true to their actions and principles of the past, their influence will be 
sufficient to prevent the appointment of a prejudiced or unfair individual 
on this all-important Board. The Board created under this law will have 
nothing at all to do with wages, hours or working conditions. The function 
of the Board will be to decide the question of giving the workers the 
right, without interference, to express themselves as to whether or not 
they desire a union and what kind of a union they want and to see to 
it that an election is held and carried out in accordance with the law. It 
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is also the function of the Board to see to it and prosecute, if necessary, 
employers who secretly, or through underhand methods, endeavor to dis- 
courage the workers from exercising their rights, and also to prevent 
employers who secretly or openly help to injure the union or promote 
Company unions. This Bill is expected to be the death knell of Company 
Unions. Perhaps, it is going to meet with the same fate as other legisla- 
tion which was intended to help the workers but which eventually was 
used against the toilers. The anti-Sherman Trust law was never intended 
to be used against the workers, or their unions. It was so stated by 
Congressman Sherman, the father of the bill, but we found, years after- 
wards, that the Supreme Court, on more than one.occasion, declared 
that Labor was a combination in restraint of trade, and the employers 
through their clever, never-ceasing, secret agencies, will endeavor to over- 
come this law and will try to find a way for discouraging the workers 
about their membership in legitimate trade unions. 

It all remains with the workers themselves. If they are the kind of 
individuals who will avail themselves of the right given them under this 
law and become organized and elect to office to represent them men who 
can be trusted and are possessed of the qualities of intelligence, under- 
standing and square dealing, nothing but good can come from this Bill. 
If radicals get control of these unions which may be organized under the 
new law, it would be better that they were never given that right; that 
they were never given the freedom guaranteed them under the Wagner 
Bill, i 

My personal judgment is that this is a great victory and that the 
thanks and appreciation of the toilers should go to the men in the 
Senate and the House who were responsible for the passage of this 
law. Even if eventually this law is used against us, if we observe its 
workings we will learn who our enemies are and we should then remove 
them from political office. In other words, take particular advantage of 
our franchise, and you may rest assured that a Board will be appointed 
and reappointed that will serve honestly and will put into effect the 
intention of those who were responsible for the passage of the Wagner Bill. 


Tue BUSINESS PAPERS of the country, especially the Wall Street financial 
organs, have published a report of the financial condition of the assets of 
the Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company. This is the annual report of the 
Company made in accordance with the laws of the Stock Exchange and 
of the Securities Commission. The report shows that the Company has 
total assets of $189,212,887 as of March 21, 1935. Included in this is cash 
on hand and marketable securities amounting to $83,047,131. Their 
assets had depreciated about four million dollars over their report of the 
previous year. This depreciation can be accounted for by a marking 
down of the value of their stocks of goods on hand or by depreciation in 
their fixtures or the value of leases, etc. 

The point we want to call your attention to is that this giant corpora- 
tion has eighty-three millions in cash and bonds. Another point we want 
to call your attention to is that two men, the Hartford Brothers of New 
York—they and their immediate friends— are supposed to own the 
greater part of this corporation and its assets. We wonder sometimes 
that we have not got more Communists and more desperate men amongst 
the workers when they read such items; especially when they know that 
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this corporation has been fighting indirectly an advance of wages for 
three hundred men with families working for them in Pittsburgh. The 
advance requested by the men was only five cents an hour, or forty cents 
a day, and the Company, through its three contracting truck owners, kept 
this strike on for over six months, until finally we got a settlement on 
the matter about June 20, which gave the men two and one-half cents an 
hour increase. This strike involved a loss of business for this Company 
throughout Pennsylvania, but what do they care? They have in cash 
and bonds eighty-three millions of dollars and they do not mind if they 
spend a million or two in destroying the living conditions of three 
hundred American citizens who have families. 
The strike is over but the memory lingers on. 


moet m 


I HAVE SEEN many strikes in the past thirty years in which I have been 
a Labor official, but I have never witnessed any better crowd of men than 
the three hundred truck drivers in Pittsburgh that fought and fought for 
the conditions of their union against a giant corporation, the Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Company. Those men, their wives and their children picketed 
the stores, and through their continuous energy for six months kept the 
stores almost empty of customers. It was a pity, a crime and a shame 
that the strike had to take place. The men were asking for five cents an 
hour increase, a little extra to buy an extra quart of milk for their chil- 
dren, or an extra pair of shoes for one of their children going to school, 
but the Company brutally and cruelly refused to consider it. Of course 
the Company came back with the alibi that they did not own the trucks 
or the truckmen, against whom the strike was voted by the union. But we 
know that they did own the trucks indirectly, because the truckmen 
would be only too anxious to pay the men the slight increase in wages if 
the Company would give them just a little bit of help towards meeting 
the increased cost. The trucks of these truckmen remained in the garages 
and were not used during the strike to any great extent. We have many 
rumors and reports in this office that the truckmen received a certain 
amount for the idleness caused them by the strike and that amount came 
indirectly from their employer. 

The men on strike visited the nearby towns and cities, especially in 
the mining regions and were pretty nearly successful in getting all the 
workers everywhere in the district to cease patronizing the corporation 
that they believed was responsible for their troubles. Not one of the 
men broke away; not one of them complained, although they lived in 
starvation, and they were determined to carry on indefinitely, but a 
settlement was finally brought about by compromising the question at 
issue, the men receiving and accepting two and one-half cents an hour 
increase. The business now is so thoroughly demoralized that there is not 
quite room for all the men that were on strike, but it is understood by 
the agreement that all the men will be returned to work as needed, before 
any outsiders are considered. How we are reminded of Kipling’s lines: 


“Oh the years we waste and the tears we waste, 
And the work of our head and hands!” 


What a pity it was we could not reach an agreement before we 
caused all this misery and suffering to men and their families, and so 
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much loss of business to the corporation that employed those men. The 
experiences obtained from this strike I am sure will be helpful both to the 
management of this giant corporation and to the men and the union who 
participated in the strike. After all is said and done, sitting down around 
a table and endeavoring to adjust our troubles before they begin is much 
better than endeavoring to adjust them after a strike takes place. 

There are some court cases pending against the men, in which we 
feel certain the men are innocent, but again we have rumors that the 
representatives of the Company in Pittsburgh are helping indirectly to 
prosecute and persecute some of the strikers. We hope and trust these 
rumors are unfounded because if they are true we have reason to 
believe that it will not be helpful to this corporation that is dependent 
upon the goodwill of the masses of the workers to whom they sell their 
groceries throughout the Nation, a corporation that now has the eyes of 
the nation directed towards it because of its methods of doing business, 
especially because of the fact that it is charged everywhere with driving 
out of business the independent or the little grocer. This corporation 
needs the goodwill of Labor. 


No VICTORY was ever won without suffering. Every step forward made 
by Civilization was the result of years of suffering and the shedding of the 
blood of Humankind. 


Wee a 


Ev STRIKE conducted by real leaders and backed by the membership 
is a victory, even if some believe the strike was lost. No real strike which 
could not be avoided was ever lost. 


Vlt 


E mrrovers need education. Sometimes more than their workers. Stub- 
born are they; no, that's not the word. 


"Tus INTERNATIONAL OFFICE will not answer letters coming from indi- 
vidual members, no matter what they claim or to what local they belong. 
Our reasons for this are: First, we could not begin to answer letters coming 
from one hundred and twenty-five thousand members. Second, the law 
requires that when there is any grievance or any information desired it 
must be asked of the International through the Secretary of the local union 
and the communication must bear the seal of the local. The next reason— 


which is important—we do not know who the individual writing in is; 


we don't know whether or not he is in good standing, and we have no way 
of knowing but what it may be an imposter who is seeking the information. 
Therefore, if you write in as an individual and you do not receive an answer 
to your letter, you will know the reason. The Secretary or Business Agent 
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of the local should read this notice at the meeting of the local for the infor- 
mation of the members. 


a RT aay 


Taz STATEMENT below is part of an address delivered by Congress- 
woman Mrs. Virginia Jencks of Indiana. Mrs. Jencks is one of the many 
friends that Labor has in Congress. As explained in her address, a Com- 
mission has been appointed by the Government from the Senate and Con- 
gress, which Commission looks after affairs in the District of Columbia. 
Congresswoman Jencks is a member of that Commission. 

The Taxicab Drivers in Washington have been organized many times 
in the past, but similar to what these drivers in other places have done, as 
soon as they were chartered and on their feet, they wanted to go on strike. 
I fully realize the awful condition surrounding this industry, which has 
been explained by the writer on more than one occasion. The main cause 
of the trouble is there are too many taxicabs in all of our large cities. The 
reason for this is that the manufacturers and dealers will sell a cab to 
anybody, with the hope that they may keep the wheels of their factories 
moving, and this with the unemployment which has existed during the 
past five years, throwing thousands of men out of their own regular line 
of employment, causing many of them to go into the taxi business, thus 
placing too many cabs on the streets and making the rate so low it is almost 
impossible for them to make a living. 

During the Shriners’ convention in Washington recently the taxicab 
drivers, who have not been organized for the past two or three years, formed 
some kind of an independent union and went on strike. As a member of 
the Commission Mrs. Jencks got into the case and did her best to get better 
conditions or a promise of better conditions for the men engaged in this 
industry. The men returned to work and Mrs. Jencks is working night and 
day to help the cab drivers. 

As she states in her address, they cannot give her any votes, and this 
shows that her heart is in the right place for a class of workers who are 
perhaps to be pitied more than any other class of workers that we know of. 
Those boys are nearly all Americans, but that does not make any differ- 
ence, they have to live, with five or six of them fighting to grab off a fare 
of twenty cents. By the way, one can ride from the railroad station in 
Washington to any of the hotels for twenty cents. I cannot understand 
how they can live and pay for gasoline and the wear and tear on their 
machines on a fare of twenty cents. 

Congresswoman Jencks is going to try to better this condition. We had 
no intention of issuing them a charter because it has been utterly impossible 
for them to help themselves, and in addition to that they have not been 
willing in the past to subject themselves to the laws and rules of our 
International Union. I was called on the phone from Washington by the 
personal secretary for Congresswoman Jencks and was implored, in her 
name, to issue those boys a charter and that this lady would do everything 
in her power to see that these men would observe our laws, etc. After due 
consideration and consultation with our representatives in Washington and 
with the International officers here in headquarters and on the request of 
this Congresswoman, we decided to issue them a charter. Personally, I 
feel they are on the right road to better their conditions and I have a great 
deal of confidence in Mrs. Jencks, but I also have a feeling in the back of 
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my mind that when they get going and gain a little strength they will, as 
in the past, forget their promises and take the law in their own hands and 
quit work or do something else at variance with our laws and constitution, 
and as soon as they do such a thing or, in other words, as soon as they 
refuse to observe and recognize the constituted authority of this Interna- 
tional Union, no matter how many members they have, what appeals are 
made in their behalf or what further promises they may make, if they will 
not be governed by the laws made by the workers in the International Con- 
vention and will not carry out said laws, they cannot remain in member- 
Ship, because the International officers are obligated to carry out the laws 
of the International and if they do not do so they are not fit to hold office 
and we would not have an organization such as we have today with 150,000 
members working under signed contracts and observing the laws of the 
International Union and the necessary justice required for employers with 
whom we have contracts, unless we enforced the laws given to us by our 
Conventions, who make and can amend the Constitution of our Interna- 
tional Union. My sincere thanks to Congressional Representative from 
Indiana, Mrs. Virginia Jencks.—Editor. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Iam very happy to have this opportunity to meet with you tonight. 

I am happy because I know the taxicab drivers of the District of Co- 
lumbia are, at last, on the right road towards bettering your condition. I 
want to congratulate you for the very fine sentiment you have created 
among the citizens of the District of Columbia, and especially among the 
Members of Congress, by your action in calling off the strike. 

You have made many friends. I am happy to be your friend. And I 
want to publicly thank you for following my advice and calling off the strike. 

Now, before I start, I want to personally tell every taxicab driver here 
in this hall and every taxicab driver in Washington, what I told the District 
of Columbia Commissioners and the members of the District of Columbia 
Committees of the Senate and the House of Representatives: 

I said that the taxicab drivers in the District of Columbia are a group 
of law-abiding citizens, who operate under a license granted by the District 
of Columbia government. I said that I resented most bitterly the charge 
by an appointed official of the District of Columbia that our District of 
Columbia taxicab drivers were chiselers and grafters. I demanded a public 
apology, and if that apology had not been forthcoming mighty quick, I 
would have gone to President Roosevelt with our complaint. 

I want to say to you men and women who earn your living, bad as it is, 
by driving taxieabs in the Distrtict of Columbia, that you do not have to 
take any insults from anyone. 

Nor do you have to apologize for your way of earning your living. So 
boys, keep your chins up, and smile, and ORGANIZE. 

ORGANIZE and correct the evils in your business, which are keeping 
you behind your taxicab steering-wheels for long hours, in order to earn a 
few paltry dollars. There was never as good an opportunity to set up a 
strong result-producing organization of drivers as at the present time. 

'The public is with you. 

The public is learning that you toil long hours and your earnings hardly 
keep body and soul together. 

Many Members of the Congress are with you. 

I have received letters and personal calls from many of our influential 
members up on Capitol Hill who told me they are with you. So all you 
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have to do now is to build up your organization which Ben and Adolph 
Hohensee have started. 

And right here, I want to congratulate the Hohensee brothers. 

I want to thank Adolph Hohensee for the very fine co-operation he 
gave to the Members of Congress who wanted the taxicab strike called off 
during the Shriners’ Convention. 

We are grateful, and we are going to help, and I mean help, not con- 
versation. 

The Hohensee Brothers are doing a great job for you taxicab drivers 
—stick with them and support their efforts. 

I congratulate you men on getting a charter from your International 
Union affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 

The American Federation of Labor is a great organization. It has 
advaneed the welfare of our American workers to the point where our 
American workers are better off than the workers in any country in the 
world. 

And right here, I want to tell you something else. I am personally 
acquainted with Mr. Tobin, who is the head of your International Union. 
His headquarters are located in Indianapolis, in my good old Hoosier State. 

So you see, we have more than a persona] interest in your welfare. Of 
course none of you boys can vote for me because the State of Indiana and 
the Banks of the Wabash are too far away. 

But, I will be very happy to fight for you because I know you are right, 
and I know you will always be right. 

When I eame to Washington, as the first woman the State of Indiana 
elected to the Congress, I was assigned to membership on the District of 
Columbia Committee of the House of Representatives. That Committee is 
supposed to watch out for the affairs of the District of Columbia. After 
two and a half years in Congress, I realize that the citizens of the District 
of Columbia and the Congress have treated our taxicab drivers like “step- 
children." 

But all that is changed now. Today members of Congress and the 
citizens are demanding that the taxicab drivers be given a square deal. 
They are demanding that the slave conditions under which you taxicab 
drivers work shall cease. The public is fair. Congress is fair. And you 
taxicab drivers have proven that you are fair. So it is up to all concerned 
to get together and solve the many problems in front of us. We can do it. 

We must be patient. We must not try to do it all in one day. 

You have been suffering for along time. Every step you take to correct 
conditions must be a permanent step. Let us not be influenced by any 
objective, except for the actual welfare of the man or woman who earns 
his or her living by actually driving a taxicab. 

Let us direct all of our efforts with that thought in mind—the welfare 
of the taxicab driver. He must have more money in his pocket at the 
end of a day's work, and he should not be compelled to work eighteen to 
twenty hours each day in order to make a fair living. 

You will have to tackle these problems one at a time. And the first and 
most important job is to organize a great strong union under your Inter- 
national and the American Federation of Labor. 

It is up to every driver in the District of Columbia, if he wants to better 
his condition, to become a member of the Cab Drivers’ Local Union No. 343 
right away. 

Don't delay. I want you to come up to Capitol Hill and tell your friends 
in the Congress that you have a large membership. 
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It will show Congress that you are willing to assume some of the 
responsibility of helping Congress assemble legislation which in turn will 
be of benefit to you and to the public, who are your customers. Then appoint 
a Committee to work out your problems. Tell Congress what you want the 
publie to do, which will help you, and show what you will do for the public. 

Someone asked me why I am interested in fighting for benefits for the 
cab men of the District of Columbia. I said that I had always been interested 
in the cause of our workers, especially when the workers were right, and 
were in need of help. 

And I knew the cab drivers of the District of Columbia needed help 
the opening day of the Shriners' Convention. 

And I am glad that I had the opportunity to help in a small way. And 
now I want to help in a big way. We have a real job on our hands. 

The adjustment of rates, improvement of service and many other 
subjects have to be studied and a common sense workable plan submitted. 

If you organize you can do it. 

If you don't organize you are just up against it. 

Now let me tell you a little story I heard the other day. 

Some visitors were going through a great big insane asylum. They 
were shown around the grounds by a very small guard who was not armed 
with a gun or a club. His only authority was his blue uniform and a cap 
with a shiny plate on it with the word “Guard” stamped on it. 

As visitors when through the grounds they noticed hundreds of big, 
strong-looking men, sitting around on benches, talking and reading. 

The visitors asked the guard who those hundreds of men were. He 
said, “Oh, they are the inmates of this insane asylum." 

The visitors were greatly frightened, because they only saw one or 
two unarmed guards and hundreds of inmates. 

Finally one of the visitors said to the little guard, “I notice there 
are hundreds of these insane men around here, and only two or three 
guards, and you are not armed and you cannot protect us. What would 
you do if these insane men would organize, and go after you?" 

The little guard looked disgusted, and waved his arm at the insane 
men and said, “Organize, Hell they can't organize, they are crazy and 
they don't know how to organize." 

Now, I want to get on record, that the taxieab drivers of the District 
of Columbia are not crazy, and this meeting of cab drivers proves it. 

In conclusion, I know you will give the Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment your best co-operation in the campaign to reduce accidents and to 
observe the law. 

And I know if we all pull together that you will'have more money in 
your pockets when your day's work is done. 

You have made a fine start. Now, everyone of you cab drivers make 
the Cab Drivers Local Union No. 343 the best organization in our Nation's 
Capital, so that you can give the people of the District of Columbia the 
best taxi service in America, and so you can be properly paid for your 
labor. 

I thank you. 


Ioa UNIONS, under our laws, are not entitled to the services of organ- 
izers except im extreme necessity or where a large number of men are 
about to be involved in a strike. The amount of money paid to the 
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International Union by each local union is so small that it is utterly 
impossible for us to send organizers when local unions become too lazy to 
handle their own affairs. We have local unions of thirty or forty members 
who expect an organizer to attend the meeting of their local, a distance 
sometimes of five hundred miles, or more, when some slight dispute arises 
between two members, or when two or three men in a certain garage fail 
to pay their dues. In other words, they want the General Organizer to 
do the work which should be done by the local union. This can't be done 
and won't be done by the International Office. Hire your own help to do 
your own small jobs. We do our share and much more than our share for 
many affiliated local unions. As a matter of fact, the strong, healthy 
unions that pay the most into the International Union demand the least 
attention. 


7 TT 





Deluge of Wage Cuts and 
Lengthened Hours 


Washington, D. C. — Employers 
throughout the United States have 
engaged in a general drive to lower 
wages, lengthen hours and smash la- 
bor standards since the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court declar- 
ing the National Industrial Recovery 
Act unconstitutional destroyed the 
fair practice codes, according to re- 
ports received by the NRA from its 
field staff, trade union officials and in- 
dividuals. 

The reports revealed that the maxi- 
mum hour and minimum wage stand- 
ards set up by the codes had gone to 
pieces in the retail and service trades 
and that the trend toward lower wages 
and longer hours seriously menaced 
the workers in wholesale and distrib- 
uting establishments and in many 
manufacturing plants. 

Boot and shoe manufacturers began 
their drive on wages and hours imme- 
diately following the Supreme Court’s 
edict and have continued it until in 
New England the workers have suf- 
fered a 15 per cent slash in wages and 
a 20 per cent increase in hours, the 
code minimum of $13 a week having 
been reduced to $6 and $7, with ex- 
treme cases reporting wages of $2 for 
a 40-hour week. 

Reports from restaurants, trucking 
services, gas filling stations and retail 
stores declared that a twelve-hour day 


and seven-day week were not unusual, 
while wage reductions in the neckwear 
industry ran from 25 to 70 per cent. 

The determination of employers to 
resume the exploitation of children 
was shown by the fact that the North 
Carolina Labor Department had re- 
ceived from one county requests for 
600 certificates permitting children of 
school age to go to work. 


Constitution Amendment for 
Labor’s Protection Is Advo- 
cated by Berle 


Amending the Federal Constitution 
to confer on Congress the right to en- 
act social justice legislation of the 
character set forth in the fair practice 
codes, which were abolished when the 
Supreme Court held the National Re- 
covery Act unconstitutional, was 
urged by A. A. Berle, City Chamber- 
lain of New York City, in an address 
before the thirty-ninth quarterly 
meeting of the New England Council 
at Manchester, Vt. 

Mr. Berle pointed out that, as a re- 
sult of the administration of the NRA, 
the people were fundamentally agreed 
on the following four points: 

“First, child labor ought to be elim- 
inated. Second, it ought to be possible 
to set standards of minimum wages 
and maximum hours, industry by in- 
dustry. Third, there must be some 
form of security against the hazards 
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of unemployment and old age. Fourth, 
the farmer is entitled to a ‘just price’ 
—one that will let him live and con- 
tinue to produce.” 

Mr. Berle expressed his conviction 
that on “these four points there must 
be some governmental power which 
can be brought into play. 

To determine this question he said 
he would like to see a constitutional 
amendment conferring on Congress 
the right to inaugurate social justice 
legislation of the character inhibited 
by the Supreme Court in the NRA de- 
cision “squarely debated and the issue 
squarely decided.” 

“Under such circumstances,” he 
added, “we shall have a real decision 
on policy, the country will have faced 
instead of dodging the issue and we 
shall know exactly where we stand.” 


Jersey's $20,000,000 Relief Fund 


Financed by Sales Tax 


Officials estimated that the 2 per 
cent sales tax law enacted to provide a 
fund for the relief of 500,000 unem- 
ployed would raise about $20,000,000 
a year. 

“It is obligatory upon the State of 
New Jersey to provide $2,000,000 
monthly as its share of the cost of pro- 
viding food, clothing and shelter for 
our fellow citizens and their depen- 
dents who are unemployed," said J. H. 
Thayer Martin, State Tax Commis- 
sioner, whose department will collect 
the taxes. 

“The cost of emergency relief in 
New Jersey has exceeded $6,000,000 
a month," Mr. Martin added. “The 
Federal Government, which is contrib- 
uting the difference between the 
$2,000,000 and the total requirements 
for the state, has insisted that we pro- 
vide our share if its contribution is to 
continue." 

The New Jersey sales tax applies to 
all articles, including foodstuffs, ex- 
cept milk, and even emergency relief 
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clients come within its provision. If 
the retail price is 12 cents or less no 
tax is imposed. 


Ban on Alleged Bucket Shop Is 
Demanded by Government 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Federal Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission ap- 
plied for an injunction here to restrain 
the brokerage firm of H. J. Kattelman 
& Co. from selling securities. The 
commission claimed the firm operated 
as a bucket shop and made false and 
fraudulent representations to its cus- 
tomers, who were largely people with 
small incomes. 

According to the commission, the 
brokerage company sold the stocks for 
small down payments and led cus- 
tomers to understand that no further 
payments would be required and that 
a rise in market price would bring 
them a profit. 

On this basis, the commission said, 
many small investors were persuaded 
to purchase securities which were be- 
yond their means, with the result that 
the money they paid became a total 
loss when the market price of what 
they had bought declined. 

Kattelman & Company, according to 
the commission’s petition, charged its 
customers a fee of 10 per cent of the 
total market price “of the stock pur- 
ported to be purchased, which is in 
fact a 10 per cent charge for bucket- 
ing.” 


Keep in Good Standing 


Goodfellowship will not keep the 
pot boiling. Hard luck stories are 
out of date. Old stuff. If you have a 
charter from the International, live 
to the laws. Pay your honest tax. 
That’s exactly what you agreed to do. 
We pay the American Federation of 
Labor our tax every month. Other- 
wise we would “not belong.” Every 
dead beat has a hard luck story. 
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HERE has been something recently created or inaugurated by our Joint 
Council in Pittsburgh which I think deserves special mention and com- 
mendation from me, in the hope that other similar organizations or locals 
may copy. Every envelope that is sent out of their office contains in large 
blue printed type running clear across the large envelope, the following 
statement: “DEMAND OUR UNION BUTTON ON EVERY DRIVER.” 


ON’T be a continuous fault-finder, either in your union or in your 
employment. If you want to put forth a grievance do so as a gentle- 
man, without endeavoring to intimidate others and with a cool head, having - 
full control over your statements. A man sometimes loses a just cause and 
fails to be able to adjust an honest grievance because of the manner in 
which he expresses himself or the fighting attitude he assumes when 
explaining his case. 


HE International Officers will be out of Headquarters during the entire 

month of September, but if you have any serious problems confronting 
you, write them in the usual manner to this office. If answer is delayed on 
your situation or serious question, understand the International Officers 
are traveling to or attending the convention which is to be held in Portland, 
Oregon, or endeavoring to straighten out affairs on the Western coast. 
Keep away from us during the month of September and the early part of 
October as much of your troubles as you possibly can. 


HEN you move or change your address, give your change in address 
to the Secretary of your local so that he may send it in to the General 
Office, thereby helping us to correct your mailing address so that the Post 
Office authorities will not be irritated with wrong addresses. Local Secre- 
taries should understand that it is their duty to help us keep the mailing 
list corrected by sending in the names of members who have left the union, 
who have died, or when they move from one place to another. The monthly 
Magazine is mailed free of charge to the home address of each member, 
but there is no reason why you should squander the money of the Inter- 
national by having us continue to mail the Journal to members who have 
moved or passed away or who have left the organization. 
g Reo and be cheerful; it helps to keep you in good health. Oh, I know 
how difficult it is to smile when you are wrongfully treated by some 
skunk of à boss who is not half as good as you are. But that's what proves 
the man. Anyone can smile when everything is lovely. 

Don’t take your worries home. The wife or the kid love you most 
when you come home with a laugh or a good story. They too have their 
troubles which they hide. We are supposed to be the stronger sex. Are 
we? I wonder. č 
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HE greatest enemy man has to fight is himself. Oh yes, you are 

going to say, it is easy enough for me to talk, and you are going to 
say to yourself that I do not know; that I do not understand. In that 
you are very much mistaken, because there is none of the pain and agony 
that you are now going through, or have gone through, that I have not 
in my time experienced. 


HEN you make a promise to yourself that you are going to quit 

something that you have been doing that you know is wrong, and 
then you fall down and break your promise, that is weakness of the 
highest character, and it takes more than ordinary strength to overcome 
this weakness, but it can be done. The greater the weakness that you 
overcome, the stronger you are, and, oh, the wonder and the happiness 
at this control. 


HEN I want a holiday, I go out and work with my hands, as I used 

to do thirty years ago. The nearer we get to ourselves, the closer 
we understand ourselves, the greater the pleasure and the more oppor- 
tunity we have for understanding how little we are in life, and the more 
we begin to understand others. 


NS Tom 


EFORE I started to write this, I was listening to a jurisdictional 

dispute between two International Trade Union officials. They are 
both good fellows and real men, and when the day's work is over, they 
meet and they eat together and exchange hospitalities. To hear those men 
arguing over the question of jurisdiction for a few members would give 
an outsider the impression that they are bitter enemies. They are not 
bitter enemies. They are fighting for the principle of self-protection for 
their organizations. No lawyer in court, defending or prosecuting a crim- 
inal, or an accused individual, could argue more sincerely his point of 
view than those two representatives in behalf of their organizations, but 
when they finish they are friends, as they should be. Only small men 
refuse to grant the disagreement. 
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Growth and Progress of the 
Teamsters’ Union 
By WILLIAM GREEN, President A. F. of L. 


The achievements of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers 
of America can be properly classi- 
fied as two-fold. 

First, this splendid organization 
has made a record in organizing 
work in its increase in membership 
and in the extension of its organ- 
izing campaign in fields which have 
long remained unorganized. 

Second, it has centered its efforts 
with marked success in the develop- 
ment of higher wage standards and 
improved conditions of employ- 
ment. As a result of the construc- 
tive efforts of the officers and mem- 
bers of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers of America 
the wages of its members have been 
increased, hours of labor reduced, 
and highly improved conditions of 
employment established. Its con- 
structive work has been of such a 
character as to challenge the admi- 
ration of the officers and members 
of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Another important achievement is 
shown in the financial strength of 
the organization. From practically 
nothing, the financial resources of 
the organization have grown during 
the past twenty-five years to the 
point where it has a balance of more 
than two million dollars. This means 
added strength and security. Such a 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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4 ES L. HUGHES, a member and secretary-treasurer of Local Union No. 718, Stone, Lime 
and Cement Teamsters of Chicago. This local was one of the first organized in Chicago in 1901. Tom Hughes was 
a delegate to the Niagara Falls Convention in 1903 and helped in bringing about the amalgamation. He was 
elected Secretary-Treasurer of the International Union in the Philadelphia Convention in 1905, succeeding Ed 
Turley, who was also from Chicago. Brother Hughes has been re-elected continuously since that convention 
without opposition, except in the Boston convention in 1907, where he was opposed because of opposition to certain 
men who were injurious to the organization. Delegates to our convention will I am sure be happy to meet with 
him at the Portland convention. 








The ABOVE is a picture of Dave Beck, General Organizer for Washington and 
Oregon. Brother Beck was born in Seattle and is thirty-eight years old, married, and has a 


family. He volunteered when the war broke out in 1917 and served overseas in the Aviation 
Department on the bombing squad until the Armistice was signed in 1918. He returned to 
Seattle, was elected Secretary-Treasurer of the Laundry Drivers’ Union in that city, and built 
that union up second to none on the western coast. The International needed a live wire and 
selected him for General Organizer in 1926, and with his assistance has added thousands of 
members to our Union. He was Exalted Ruler of the Seattle Lodge of Elks; was Civil Service 
Commissioner in Seattle in 1927, 1928 and 1929; was appointed this year by Governor Martin 
as a member of the Washington State Parole Board, non-salaried. He was treasurer of the 
Joint Council for several years, and is Chairman of Arrangements for the national convention 
in Portland. He is a total abstainer from any kind of liquor and tobacco. Loved by both 
workers and employers for his sterling fighting qualities and his sincere honesty. One of the 


younger Organizers in our Union who has made good. 





























(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


Porrrics is not a very safe subject for our magazine, but we are all 
human, and you want to know what we think about the situation in Wash- 
ington. Of course I know that you are generous enough, as you always 
have been, to overlook any interpretation, political or religious, that the 
narrow-minded may place on our expressions. The situation in Washing- 
ton at the present time is as follows: Franklin Roosevelt cannot be de- 
feated in 1936 if everything stays just as it is now. 

You ask why, and you further ask if it is true that he has lost a good 
deal of his popularity. Of course that is true. No man can serve in office 
and be as popular after three or four years in office as he was when he 
started. 

Undoubtedly you will say that the writer is prejudiced in favor of 
Frank Roosevelt. In a certain sense that may be true, but let me state 
right here that if Frank Roosevelt was untrue to his pledges and promises 
made to the workers during his campaign, there is no man or woman in 
our country that would denounce him more quickly than the writer. The 
first thought that I have in mind is the interest of the people who have 
placed me where I am, those men that trust me and instruct me and 
authorize me to go out and represent them. Nothing else counts. And 
nothing else should count if one expects to be loyal and true to himself 
and to his people. What do I care for political acknowledgment? It is 
transitory, and passes just like the ebb and flow of the tide. The confi- 
dence and the respect of my own people, my fellows who have been every- 
thing to me is a greater honor than anything you can get in the political 
world. 

Frank Roosevelt has done more for labor, or attempted to do more 
for labor and has been somewhat successful, than any man who has 
preceded him. The nearest individual to Frank Roosevelt in accomplish- 
ment was President Wilson, who loved and respected and reverenced the 
men of toil; but even President Wilson, under whom Frank Roosevelt was 
trained, did not accomplish one-half as much for the workers as did our 
present President. The passing of the National Recovery Act itself was 
the work of Frank Roosevelt. Yes, I know that the Supreme Court of 
the United States declared it unconstitutional, but that was not the fault 
of President Roosevelt. No man that I know of in the labor movement 
gritted his teeth in disappointment more than did the President when he 
read the decision of the Supreme Court of the: Unitd States, declaring 
unconstitutional the National Recovery Act. 

The successful endeavor to put the Wagner Bill into law, which in a 
way takes the place of the National Recovery Act, insofar as interstate 
commerce is concerned, was the work of Frank Roosevelt. Bob Wagner, 
with all of his wonderful insight and sincerity, combined with his desire 
to help the workers, could not get through his bill giving the right to 
labor to organize and select representatives of their own choosing, if it 
were not for the fact that President Roosevelt was behind the bill. 

At this writing we cannot say whether or not the bill introduced 
by Senator Joseph Guffey, of Pennsylvania, to help the coal mining 
industry, will become a law but if it does become a law, which is the 
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desire of the United Mine Workers, you can rest assured that it will be 
due to the influence of Frank Roosevelt. 

Yes, I know there are disturbances, and weaknesses in the Admin- 
istration. In fact I know of so many things that are not to our liking, 
that is, we in the labor movement, that I could fill columns explaining, 
but why knock when there is a chance to boost? Was there ever an 
Administration that did not have its weaknesses in this or any other 
country? The other day I was reading the London Times, and I have 
never in our country at any time read an article as scathing as a brilliant 
editorial in the London Times denouncing Ramsay MacDonald, the man 
who has just retired as Prime Minister, attributing to his Administration 
many, in fact nearly all, of the troubles and sufferings of the British 
Empire, charging him with being weak and excessively conciliatory in 
dealing with foreign powers. Labor, who made MacDonald, was denounc- 
ing him. Insofar as labor was concerned, he deserved to be denounced, 
but he did not deserve what the Tories, or the so-called “Conservative” 
writers of the London Times had said and written about him. 

Picking up the Chicago Daily News this morning I find language 
denouncing our President somewhat similar to that of the London Times 
denouncing MacDonald, but behind the scenes and behind the screens of 
the Daily News and the Tribune, two large and important newspapers in 
Chicago, is the fact that they are playing their own political organ. 

To be brief, Frank Roosevelt is endeavoring, and somewhat success- 
fully, to be helpful to the masses, and to call a spade a spade in dealing 
with monopolies and corporations that were not only cheating the Gov- 
ernment, but robbing the workers of an honest return for their labor. 
Under these circumstances it would be pretty difficult to defeat Frank 
Roosevelt in 1936, as it looks now. However, conditions may change. 
Perhaps you may say that he is a shrewd, far-seeing, clever, penetrating, 
political master mind. That is also true. He can talk and laugh and 
shake the hands of men and women that he in his heart despises and 
abhors. That is a qualification necessary to be successful in the political 
arena. That is a qualification that I have never been able to enjoy or 
possess. 

Unfortunately I am cursed with the weakness of telling a man to 
his face what I think about him. Consequently, I could never be a suc- 
cessful politician. The man that cannot hide his own feelings could not 
be a success in the political world. Frank Roosevelt can do this with more 
perfection than any man I have ever met in life, and that is one of the 
reasons for his great success. 

Some men will tell you that Roosevelt has been just a lucky fellow. 
That stuff about being lucky is only the plea of the failure, or sometimes 
the explanation of the man who wants to explain without penetrating or 
analyzing. This so-called “lucky” stuff is not founded on facts in any 
position in life. Luck in life, or in love, or in business, or in politics means 
that there must be something back of you that gives you the power to 
think and analyze and see things in the distance more clearly than your 
competitor. 

In other words, it means exercising your brain, and there is, of 
course, a difference in the quality of brains. The old saying that has been 
capitalized so much, and which we like to refer to in fighting the cause 
of the downtrodden that “all men are equal” is only true in a very small 
sense. All men are not equal, because men are not born with the same 
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kind of brains, the same kind of bodies, the same kind of color, etc. 
Whatever we are, or whatever we might have been, or failed to be, is due 
to the fact mainly that we inherited our composition from those who went 
before us. Yes, it is true that we can destroy that mentality and that 
physical structure through willful negligence, but we can also improve 
and bring to greater perfection every part of the human anatomy which 
we inherited from our antecedents. 

It has been clearly proven that there are certain diseases, amongst 
them insanity and epilepsy, that are absolutely transferred from one 
generation to another and are practically incurable. I just read an article 
in a certain magazine where it has been proven that there are now 
27,000 inmates of institutions in our country that have been traced back 
to the original case of a British soldier during the Revolution, located 
in Philadelphia, who was the father of an illegitimate child born of a 
mother who was simple-minded. As the years went on the offspring 
branched out into every state of the Union, and today we have the statis- 
tical report enumerated above. The same is true of epilepsy. Conse- 
quently, if such a condition obtains in the weak physical composition of 
individuals, is it not also safe to assume that the strength, and character, 
and brain power which we have can also be transmitted to us and im- 
proved upon as time goes on? Of course this is true, because it is borne 
out by facts, and none can deny the truthfulness and reality of this 
condition. 

Frank Roosevelt was born of antecedents of brains. For generations 
they have demonstrated, since the early Dutch settlers who were his 
forebears, that they had the power and gifts and the quality of progress 
and success, as well as human understanding, so that when the statement 
is made that “Roosevelt is a lucky fellow" that is not the answer to the 
question. 

In addition, at this time, we have a total demoralization of the oppo- 
sition, or Republican, party; they have no leadership at the present time. 
The Progressive Republicans like Norris, Hiram Johnson, LaFollette, and 
many others, are so thoroughly in favor of the Roosevelt policy that they 
really should be classed as Progressive Democrats, instead of Progressive 
Republicans. I doubt very much whether there is any chance for the 
opposition party to put forth a strong man sufficiently gifted to make 
any inroads whatever into the Roosevelt desire for re-election. The Rhode 
Island election was a local matter. 

The one man that would have perhaps the greatest chance would be 
Senator Vandenburg, of Michigan, but the multitudes, the masses who 
cast their votes, would never vote against Frank Roosevelt in favor of 
Vandenburg when each was analyzed. Ogden Mills and his millionaire 
kind from New York would be swamped should they receive the nomina- 
tion of the Republican party. 

Hoover has practically been forgotten, insofar as being a danger. 
Borah is too old, and while exceptionally brilliant, is undependable from 
a politieal standpoint, either by Republicans or Democrats. Everything 
now seems to point favorably towards the re-election of Frank Roosevelt. 
Some of the prominent men in labor who espoused the Republican cause 
in the last election are practically compelled to support Frank Roosevelt, 
because he has obligated those men and their organizations to him by his 
actions in their favor. Yes, I know that there are things that should 
be done that have not been done by the present Administration, but going 
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back over the years since 1892, during the Administration of Grover 
Cleveland, I can say to you honestly that I have scrutinized all those 
Administrations, and there is no man that has sat in the Chief Execu- 
tive's chair in the White House that has tried to do more for the workers 
than the present occupant, and this is not a political statement made for 
the purpose of obtaining something, for the writer wants nothing, and 
desires nothing except to be helpful to his people. 

The only danger there is now confronting us is that we may get too 
much favorable so-called “labor legislation" which could be set aside by 
another Administration, but in the meantime might shackle us and even- 
tually lead toward compulsory arbitration, which would mean the de- 
struction of the labor movement. Somebody said *I am not afraid of my 
enemies. I know where they stand. But God preserve me and protect 
me from my friends." 


I WISH you were sitting the other day in the Congress of the United 
States listening to Representative Monaghan, of Montana, endeavoring to 
get the ear of that important body for the purpose of convincing them as 
to the necessity of establishing an eight-hour day for the over-the-road 
truek drivers in interstate commerce. This man is human, and he was 
fighting against a stacked deck. 

The “powers that be" in Congress just turned aside, and in a half 
eontemptible manner insinuated that it was too bad they had to listen 
to his arguments in favor of humanity. He had prepared himself for the 
argument he was putting forward, and had pictures of accidents where 
truck drivers had fallen asleep. 

In the old days, even when Nero reigned in Rome, he would have 
been interested in finding out why it was that man could not overcome 
the beast. Congress was not interested in the subject of why human life 
was being destroyed because of the working of long hours by truck 
drivers. In vain did Congressman Monaghan endeavor to convince our 
lawmakers, elected by the people, that there were 35,000 human beings 
murdered by accidents from motor driven vehicles in 1934, and that there 
were over 100,000 human beings maimed or crippled for life in that 
same year. 

If some southern gentleman with a wing collar arose and spoke about 
the dignity of the law, and of the humanity of the southern slave owner 
towards his slaves, and used the oratorical phraseology of the South, the 
galleries and the floor of Congress would not have a vacant seat. 

In other words, our lawmakers like to listen to 'bunk," using the 
phraseology of the street. They love to listen to the simple nothings that 
are repeated by the little actors that the people send to Congress. The 
real statements of the men possessed with a desire to help humanity, and 
to relieve suffering are not desired by the average member of Congress, 
and this means Republicans and Democrats alike. 

However, we must not lose faith, because it is good to know that 
there are men like Monaghan and Connery who have the nerve, and the 
courage, and the desire and determination to fight for a square deal for 
the man at home. Montana trade-unionists please take notice. We also 
want to call your attention to the fact that on this bill Congressman John 
Cooper of Ohio conducted the fight in our behalf on the Republican side of 
the House. We wish to offer him our congratulations and we ask that our 
membership in Ohio remember Congressman Cooper's good work on this bill. 
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‘Lie PRICE we pay for the position that we hold in life is sometimes not 
understood by our membership. I never go home at night without decid- 
ing that I shall not mention or bring up what happened in the office 
ue = day. We have no right to make somebody else suffer or carry 
our load. 

The fellow who whines and likes to have somebody sympathize with 
him is a man without the real backbone necessary in everyday life. I am 
reminded of the words of the poet who wrote the following: 


“What if others rave against us, 
What though myriads be the foe, 
Victory will be more honored 
In the myriads’ overthrow.” 


The man who can overcome his desire to look for sympathy from 
his home surroundings, conquers not only his enemies, but he conquers 
himself. 


t a t 


"Tus OTHER DAY I was passing through a street in an old-time city in the 
East, and everything looked changed from what it was a few years ago. 
I just wonder whether the street had changed, or whether I had changed. 

Sometimes we are blinded by our own importance, and to my mind 
self-importance is a disease that is most dangerous and destructive. 
Everything in the street was just the same, except that from my point of 
view individuals, and the actions of individuals, were different from 
what they used to be in the days that are past. 

And then I met with one or two young men who had families and 
who had babies, and I wondered if life was not worth living, when I could 
see those young men struggling to do something for themselves and for 
their families, just as I was struggling thirty years ago. You may think 
things are different because your mind is in a rut, but in reality life just 
goes on in the same old way, and it is your duty to help to keep it going, 
stopping to improve things as much as possible. Leave things better than 
you found them when you "exit." 


The GREATEST JOY I have ever had in my life was to visit the home of an 
old-time friend, and find that I was in a position to help his little girl, who 
had almost lost the sight of her eyes. When I went to see him I had no 
idea of his troubles. I could only understand my own. I listened carefully, 
and after awhile I was able to get from him reluctantly some of the things 
he had to put up with. 

His wife was in a hospital with an incurable disease, and his girl 
that he loved was liable to lose the sight of both eyes—one eye was 
already gone. His boy was out of a job, and he was working on the same 
job after thirty-eight years with a wage of twenty-five dollars per week. 

He was scrupulously honest, did not owe a man a dollar, and had 
innumerable friends and neighbors who loved him in their humble manner. 
He joked and laughed with me as we went over old times, and I left his 
house humble and penitent as I never was before. 
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He was so happy because of my success, and I felt so humble, so 
small,and such an ingrate, because I understood then how big he was 
and how small I was. He was carrying his load with a smile, while I 
was complaining, rebelling against conditions. ls it not possible that you 
know someone in your circle who is just the same kind of a hero, and 
that you are, as I am, just a shell, filled with discontent? 


m 


I; WAS rather interesting to meet the Governor of Massachusetts in 
Washington the other day, and to understand that his life is filled with 
inspiration and a lesson to all other men who seem now, in these dis- 
turbed days, to complain at everything. 

Jim Curley I knew when he was a young fellow trying to get a living 
in Roxbury, Massachusetts. Through his own will power and determina- 
tion he fought against every obstacle, becoming an Alderman in Boston, 
then Mayor of that great city, and now occupying the position of Governor 
of the state. 

When you take into consideration the fact that at one time a member 
of his religious faith could not be even considered for the nomination of 
the office of Governor, you can understand what he conquered and the 
victories he achieved in convincing the voters of Massachusetts that he 
should be elected Governor, especially when it is known that he had to 
fight even his own, or his so-called “own,” that is, the members of his 
own party, who were jealous of his success, and who hated him for his 
bitterness, and his antagonisms. 

Jim Curley should have been a member of the Cabinet. He would 
have made a successful and helpful Cabinet member. He not only deserved 
(from the standpoint of efficiency and ability) to be a member of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s Cabinet, but because he contributed his help, and his 
strength, and his energy, and his money to the campaign, to the end that 
President Roosevelt might be elected. 

And then after he was shelved on the Cabinet position, they advised 
him that he could be Ambassador to Italy, and he himself told me that 
he had decided to accept this position, even though it would cost him 
considerable money, much more than he would receive from the Govern- 
ment. Then he was advised that he could not go to Rome, he could not 
be appointed. He was offered the position of minister to Poland. This 
he refused, because he felt that he was being trifled with much more than 
he deserved. Did he get sore, or did he get sour? No, nothing of the 
kind. He just gritted his teeth and said, “I am going on and on and on, 
and I am not going to lie down because I may think that there has been 
done to me an injustice.” 

One day in the City Hall in Boston, he mentioned the fact to me in 
conversation that he was going to write a book which was to be titled 
“The Forgotten Friend.” I knew what he had in his mind, and I said to 
him in my plain, humble manner, “Hold yourself. You are not done. The 
Game of Life is still open, and you are going to be one of the players. 
Remember the old Greek saying that ‘Whom the Gods would destroy they 
first make Mad.’” He just laughed and said, “We will wait and see." 

It was good to know that with all of his troubles, including the loss 
of his beloved wife, and one of his dear children, that he did not lie down, 
but kept going onward and onward, and now he is Governor of one of the 
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greater industrial states of the Union, Massachusetts. Not only is he 
Governor, but he is a real Governor and has the love and confidence of 
the masses of the working people who have honored him by placing him 
in the highest chair in the government of the state. 

How small we are, all of us. How little we must be when we appraise 
ourselves. If we have a pain, or a financial loss, or some insignificant 
disturbance within our family, we just whine and cry and ask for 
sympathy. Just because we are weak we amount to nothing. In other 
words, to quote a slang phrase, “We can’t take it.” I get inspiration, and 
courage, and determination, when I look at men like Jim Curley. 


Wien you are reading this, the writer will be in Portland, Oregon, 
presiding over the convention of the International Brotherhood and 
“believe it or not," we will be engaged in arguments and discussions help- 
ful to your individual interests. 

Of course you are going to sit back and let some of the loud mouths 
tell you that we are just working because we get a good salary, and we 
care nothing whatever for the rank and file. Insofar as the salary is con- 
cerned, there is some truth in that statement. We work for our wages the 
same as you work for yours. If we did not receive wages, or a salary, we 
could not go on. You pay us, and we appreciate your payment. We have 
never asked for an increase in salary, because you have been generous. 
For many years we worked for starvation wages when the International 
Union could not pay us better than starvation wages. We struggled and 
suffered and went on and on, hoping and praying that we might have 
the strength to be helpful. 

There is something fascinating beyond description in the work of the 
labor movement. It is not because of the salary, which in itself is neces- 
sary and helpful. It is the fact that you go home at night with the thought 
in your mind that you have given all you had in you to try to bring about 
better conditions for the men and their families who have entrusted you 
with their responsibilities and their cares. Do you think for one moment 
that when I left the office the other evening at 5:30, and had received a 
telegram that two strikes I had endorsed had been settled with an increase 
in wages, I repeat, do you think that I was not happy? Of course I was. 
I just bubbled over with good will and internal rejoicing. 

No matter who it is or where he is, bear this in mind—he is human, 
and as stated in substance by Shakespeare in the “Merchant of Venice," 
our flesh stings with pain just the same, whether we are black or white. 
We suffer just the same, all of us. The blood is red in the biggest indi- 
vidual as it is in the most humble, and the man, no matter who he is, 
rejoices because of his human composition at the success in which he 
has had a small part. And so it is that when an official in the labor move- 
ment is directly or indirectly instrumental in raising the wages of a 
thousand men two dollars a week in New York, St. Louis, or San Fran- 
cisco, or Chicago, that labor official is happy. 

The payment we receive, in addition to dollars, is the self-satisfaction 
that we are helpful, and when I say helpful I mean that we are able to 
help somebody else. The greatest pleasure in life is not in reaching the 
top of the ladder, but in the climbing step by step to reach the top. The 
self-satisfaction in giving a beggar a dime brings a reward to the average 
man that is impossible to describe. Yes, you may be cheated by a fakir 
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who has his arm strapped up and appears as though he had only one 
arm. What of it? The act that you perform in helping him is the answer, 
and brings its own reward. When we receive a message in the office of 
the International that a strike has been settled, that the men have re- 
ceived an inerease in wages, that the turmoil suffered has been eliminated 
or prevented, don't let anybody tell you that we are not happy, and 
don't believe anybody who says to you that it doesn't mean anything to us 
whether men win or lose. 


rE 
Tae GREATEST DANGER confronting the labor movement is its extreme 
desire to cure all its ills through legislation. I am a firm believer in legis- 
lation helpful to the workers, but not for one moment would I give up 
the economic power of the workers through their strength and unity of 
action. I repeat, I would not give that power and that right up for any 
kind of legislation. 

The destruction of the labor movement in many countries in Europe 
has been brought about because of the determination of the workers to 
rely entirely on Governmental legislation. In every country where the 
workers have obtained success through legislation, such success has only 
been temporary. Politicians are fickle and changeable, and will continue 
to be so indefinitely. Let me endeavor to explain a case which, while local, 
can be applied nationally. 

In a certain city in the East, the municipal drivers and helpers were 
organized, and through their organization they were successful in reduc- 
ing the number of hours which they were employed per day from nine to 
eight. They also obtained an increase in wages. There were 560 members 
in the Local Union. This was many years ago. They were functioning 
and doing business splendidly, and as stated above, were quite successful 
in bettering their condition. 

After having obtained a substantial betterment in their condition, 
through the Board of Aldermen and the Mayor of that city they gradually 
fell away from their organization and said to themselves, “We do not 
need a Union. We can get results through our political strength.” Lo and 
behold, three years afterwards they received a substantial reduction in 
wages and suffered many other indignities which space will not permit 
describing. The charter was suspended for nonpayment of tax, and they 
went out of business insofar as the Union was concerned. After they had 
gone back to work, they again began to organize and applied for a charter, 
but the International Office refused to issue the charter because of their 
previous history. However, when Central Labor Union officials and others 
from the district continued to pray for the granting of a charter, the 
International Union reluctantly granted it. 

Let me say right here that that Union is now working on a wage scale 
which is endeavoring to obtain for them the same conditions that they had 
eight years ago, and if there is any possibility of obtaining those condi- 
tions, it will be through the efforts and helpfulness of the trade union 
movement. The point I am trying to make is that whatever you can get 
through legislation can be taken away from you by the next bunch of 
politicians that are elected to office, unless you have a solid trade union 
behind you. You would be surprised to sit in the gallery of Congress and 
to watch how the members of Congress vote. Every one of them has in 
his mind’s eye the question of whether or not his vote will make him any 
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friends or any enemies away back home. It is not a question of a Congress- 
man from Arizona fully understanding that he is endeavoring to make 
laws for the whole nation. That Congressman just has before him the 
question of whether or not the voters in Arizona will appreciate his vote 
on a certain bill before the House. 

Yes, of course I know there are instrumentalities and interests out- 
side of the masses of the people that sometimes have their effect. This 
has been demonstrated in the investigation by the Senate on public 
utilities. It has been proven that certain Congressmen and their wives 
were purchasers of stock in certain companies at a price away down 
below the market price. If à business agent of the Union goes wrong, 
which very seldom happens, all the papers publish it in front page 
columns, but if a Congressman or Senator has his wife purchase a block 
of stock worth $50,000 for the paltry sum of $2500, that is not graft. 
That is just good business, in the opinion of the newspaper publishers. 

Moral—don't depend on legislation too much. Whatever betterment 
you obtain, and whatever you will be in the future, or those that come 
after you, will result from the strength and determination and aggressive- 
ness of your Union. Keep this always in your mind. In Italy and in 
Russia the workers are taken care of through legislation by the Govern- 
ment. A driver in the city of Rome or in Moscow gets fifty cents a day 
on a five-ton truck. A driver in Cleveland, New York, or Seattle gets 
seven dollars a day on the same kind of truck, and works shorter hours. 
Max's INHUMANITY to man makes countless millions suffer. How true 
that statement is in our everyday life, and how honestly it can be applied 
now, as in all the ages past. Reading the papers and finding that some 
labor man has been assassinated in Chicago or New York or some other 
place and no effort has been made to punish the perpetrators of the 
crime, makes you feel that there is no desire on the part of the Govern- 
ment to bring. to justice the criminals. What if the labor man had an 
undesirable record? If someone in the labor movement has gone wrong, 
there are laws to prosecute such an individual. When such an individual 
is murdered, the state and the nation should see to it that those responsible 
for taking the law into their own hands should be brought to justice. 
States attorneys and local police authorities advise you that they cannot 
get a jury to convict, and that it is a waste of energy and an unnecessary 
expenditure of the moneys of the state. The National Government advises 
you that a crime committed within the state comes under state regulation, 
and is outside of the jurisdiction of the National Government. 

The laws and conditions as they are now written warrant the above 
statements, but there is a way, and there is a remedy for changing such 
laws to the end that crime must be prosecuted, and criminals must and 
should be brought to justice. This condition is at the present time being 
given serious consideration by the leaders in Governmental affairs in 
Washington. There is a determination on the part of legislators to get 
rid of the criminal in our country, the same as the Governments of Italy, 
Germany, and England have gotten rid of the criminals. The criminal is 
bringing about his own destruction by continuing in the business of 
crime. 

The present Administration has put more laws on the statute books 
of the United States to get rid of the criminal than all of the Administra- 
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tions that have preceded the present one, simply because the criminal 
went too far in his business of crime. The only appropriation that went 
through Congress unquestioned was the request of the Department of 
Justice for a certain amount of money for the ensuing term. The appro- 
priations for every other department of the Government were questioned, 
and in many instances cut down, including the Department of Labor, but 
the budget for the Department of Justice not only was approved by 
Congress, but it was increased beyond the hope of that department. This 
proves conclusively that crime is going to be eliminated no matter what 
it eosts and that our Government is determined to keep on and on until 
our country is rid of those that believe they can get away with murder or 
with other acts committed against their fellow men. 


La eost 


Ar THIS WRITING in the city of Portland, Oregon, where our convention 
is being held, there is rather a unique condition obtaining. The Culinary 
Workers, who are a part of and affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor, went out on strike. The drivers of beer wagons refused to 
deliver beer to a certain restaurant where the strike was on. Those beer 
drivers were our members. All of the breweries in that district have 
Union drivers, members of our Union, with the exception of one brewery, 
controlled and operated by an individual born in one of the interior 
countries of Europe, who landed in Canada, and who participated exten- 
sively in bootlegging during prohibition. This one brewery delivered beer 
with the label of the United Brewery Workers on said beer to this large 
restaurant where the Culinary Workers were on strike for a living wage, 
and where the Union drivers, members of our Union, refused to deliver 
beer in their desire to be helpful to the Culinary Workers. As I dictate 
this article, I am in Washington, and I have just left the office of Bill 
Green, President of the American Federation of Labor. He read to me a 
telegram that he just sent to Joe Obergfell, in Cincinnati, protesting 
against the action of the Brewery Workers in strike-breaking by furnish- 
ing beer where the Teamsters had refused to deliver beer in order that 
they might be helpful to the workers in a restaurant who are fighting for 
a square deal. I had President Green read to me the answer from Joe 
Obergfell, who represents the Brewery Workers, and the answer was 
pitiful. 
To my mind it is shameful, and how an organization can expect to 
obtain success by doing something which will tend to destroy the other 
fellow is beyond my understanding. Even if we have a disagreement 
over jurisdiction with the Brewery Workers, what does that amount to 
when you consider the fact that the poor slaves working on the inside of 
a large restaurant are fighting for the principle of justice and the desire 
to live in the light of day? I repeat, why should the Brewery Workers per- 
mit beer to be delivered to such a restaurant with the label of the Brewery 
Workers on the beer, and the drivers protected by detectives and strong- 
arm men on the trucks, and where the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters had quit deliverying so that they might be helpful to the inside 
workers? 

*Oh, the tears we waste and the years we waste and the work of our 
head and hand!” Kipling is right. How truthfully he expressed the 


agonies of our present-day sufferings in the labor movement because of . 
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the ingratitude of man against man. Pick up your harness and go out 
and get the brewery drivers into your organization in your several dis- 
tricts, no matter what the price is that you have to pay in suffering, in 
agitation, and in argument. The Brewery Workers are doing our people 
a serious injustice, and they are doing the labor movement a substantial 
injustice by their actions in having the Marinoff Brewery deliver beer 
to a restaurant that is fighting the labor movement in Portland, Oregon. 


ay O 
Wi: ARE at the present time enjoying the largest membership ever ob- 
taining in the International Union. It is rather difficult to explain or to 
understand why we have been so successful and at the same time so pro- 
gressive. In the next convention of the American Federation of Labor, 
our International Union will have 1350 votes. That means that we will 
have averaged for the year, over a period of twelve months, the payment 
of per capita tax on 135,000 members. We pay the American Federation 
of Labor per capita tax on our actual membership. In other words we 
pay only on the membership on which we receive per capita tax from our 
Local Unions. 

There are some International Unions that pay per capita tax to the 
American Federation of Labor on a membership far beyond their actual 
dues paying membership for purposes best known to themselves. We 
do not do anything of this kind, and will not do so while the present 
offieials have anything to do with the running of the International organi- 
zation. Such procedure is not only unlawful and illegal, but it is dis- 
honorable. I am just a little fearful that we may fall down next year on 
our membership but “hope springs eternal in the human breast" and I 
am hopeful and confident that as time goes on our membership will keep 
on increasing. 

The strange and rather difficult thing to understand in relation to 
our membership is the fact that we have gone along increasing our 
membership in a period of unemployment and distress, in the years of 
industrial paralysis, while other organizations have fallen by the way- 
side. It is also rather difficult to understand that we have increased our 
membership while closely observing our laws, and while persistently and 
consistently refusing to charter undesirables or to give a charter of 
affiliation to a certain riff-raff that seek affiliation through our Interna- 
tional for purposes that are not only selfish but in some instances inexplain- 
able. This International Union has gone along year after year, fighting 
for right, for justice, for law, for order, and for betterment of conditions 
for our membership, always hewing closely to the line. Won’t you 
rejoice with me when I say to you that we have gone along year after year 
increasing our membership and increasing our standing, morally and 
financially? 

Yes, I know there are some few men here and there that are not just 
up to the standard of good citizenship. Where is there an institution 
either in church or state, political or financial, that has not one or two 
black sheep within its folds? Why should the labor movement be made to 
suffer because of one or two weaklings amongst.the millions? Are we 
not entitled to our percentage of mistakes as are all other human fra- 
ternities? A few days ago I was reading in a New York paper an attack 
on one of our representatives who, in my opinion, is one of the whitest 
men I have ever known in the labor movement. The man is beyond 
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suspicion of wrongdoing, but this is no protection from the newspapers. 

This is the price we pay for the honors that you confer on us. Part 
of the price we pay is being untruthfully represented for these honors 
you confer. Is there anything more difficult to do than to go home to 
your young daughter and son and those whom you love, and explain that 
there is no truth to the wrong statements in the newspapers? Even if 
they look you in the eye and believe your statements, there is down in 
their hearts the suspicion that allis not as you explain. And then when 
they go and meet their associates in church, or in their several employ- 
ments, you know that they, too, pay the price for the honor that has 
been conferred on you when they have to listen silently to the indirect 
insinuations about certain labor officials. 

It is all very well to say, “What do you care? You are on the top 
of the ladder. You have got a fine position, etc." Get this into your head, 
that big or small, we are all human and the bigger we are in your opinion 
the more sensitive we are to the unjust statements that are made orally 
and written against us. As we grow older, of course, we become mature, 
and experience teaches better than precept, that there never was a man, 
there never was a human being in this or any other generation, that did 
not feel the sting of injustice. The only answer there is to the whole 
question is that we must pay the price for the honor that you have con- 
ferred on us by electing us to office, and in our own hearts have the 
self-satisfaction that we know that we are innocent, which helps to 
stabilize us and strengthen us when the rowing of the boat becomes more 
diffieult. And then again the fact that we bring into the home life of our 
membership and their families a better day—this is our payment for the 
unjust punishment we have to endure. 
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(Continued from Page 1) devotion to the policies and prin- 





result can not be obtained without 
careful planning and the exercise of 
unusual executive ability on the part 
of its executive officers. 

The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters was granted a charter by 
the American Federation of Labor 
in 1899. It was launched as an affili- 
ated organization under circum- 
stances which were not promising 
and in the face of many economic 
industrial difficulties. No one can 
fully appreciate the tremendous 
obstacles and the almost insur- 
mountable difficulties which have 
been overcome in reaching the 
strong and securely established posi- 
tion which the organization now 
occupies. 

The officers and members of the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers of America are to be con- 
gratulated upon their loyalty and 


ciples of the American Federation 
of Labor and upon the success 
which they have attained. Everyone 
connected with the Organized Labor 
Movement who is acquainted with 
the struggles, trials and achieve- 
ments of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters,  Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers of America, 
is proud of the record which it has. 
made. 

The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen 
and Helpers of America is regarded 
as a tower of strength in the struc- 
ture of the American Federation of 
Labor. I know that the officers and 
members of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor as well as the officers. 
and members of international 
unions affiliated with it, wish for 
this splendid organization continued: 
progress and a successful, construc- 
tive and harmonious convention. 
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Forty-Hour Week for Post Office Employes and Letter Carriers 


HE PASSAGE of the Bill by Congress, and which will be signed by 
the President by the time you receive this Journal, thus becoming 


a law, establishing the forty-hour week for Post Office Employes, shows 


wonderful progress when it is taken into consideration that but a few 
years ago these employes were working nine hours a day and fifty-four 
hours a week. This new law establishing for the employes in the Post 
Office Department a work-week of forty hours also provides that there 
shall not be any reduction in wages. There is also a gratifying fact con- 
nected with the enactment of this law because it means the employment 
of a large number of additional men in these departments. 

Credit for the enactment of this law should go to the Labor Move- 
men in general, including the American Federation of Labor, with which 
we are affiliated, and to the Post Office and Letter Carriers’ International 
Unions, and they are to be congratulated. 

Steps of this kind taken by the Government should be helpful to all 
lines of employment throughout the nation and should impress upon the 
minds of private concerns that the long work-day is a thing of the past 
and belongs to the Dark Ages. 

This condition also applies to our membership throughout the coun- 
try as our unions are showing wonderful improvement almost every year 
and especially where the membership stands firmly behind their local 
union by helping to build it up both financially and numerically, but no 
doubt there are some members employed in these different departments 
of the post office who are like some working at our craft; men who are 
always willing to let the other fellow do the work, bear the burden and 
pay the bills, but who are always out with their hands on Saturday night 
ready to take the envelope containing the good wages established for 
them by the union. Such men who grumble about paying their dues to 
the union, who stand by and criticize the officers and members of the 
union and never do anything to help get conditions for the membership, 
such individuals can only be put down as slackers of the very worst kind, 
who accept everything, give nothing and who find fault with what 1 is done 
just to cover up their own stupidity. 

The Post Office Employes and Letter Carriers come under Civil 
Service and Seniority, which, of course, is different from the manner or 
condition under which the majority of our members are employed. 

Senators and Congressmen who support legislation such as the forty- 
hour week for the Post Office Employes, as well as the President of the . 
United States, who has signed the Bill, deserve the thanks and gratitude 
of every member of Organized Labor. 
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HE REPORT of the General President, a copy of which will be mailed 

to each local union, will appear in the columns of our Journal from 
month to month in separate sections until the whole report has been 
published. The first section appears in this month's issue of the Journal. 
Members receiving copies of the Magazine should by all means avail 
themselves of this opportunity to read the report, as it gives you an idea 
of what has happened during the past five years in our International 
Union. 


AROM ALL REPORTS received the convention was a decided success 
and all those that were fortunate enough to be in attendance were 
more than pleased with same. 


EVER before in the city of Portland or the Pacific Northwest did 
any labor convention held there receive as much publicity as that 
given to the last convention of our Brotherhood. The credit is all due to. 


the Committee on Arrangements, of which Dave Beck is chairman. The 
members of the committee were backed up one hundred per cent by their 
local unions. There was a sufficient number of men selected by the local 
unions to act on the committee and they served as assistants and guides 
and in every other way helped entertain the delegates while they were in 
Portland. 

"cocco 


F YOU were not fortunate enough to be able to be at the convention 
you missed one of the events of your life. There were many discussions 
which would have interested you and many things said which might have 
been helpful. But of course the conditions surrounding your local union 
may have been of such a nature that you were unable to be present. Don't 
make the mistake of thinking it was not an important convention. It was 
one of the most interesting and constructive labor conventions ever held. 
This is the opinion of labor men who were present and who were not 
members of our Union. 
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Power of United Effort 


We have tried to impress upon our 
local unions and members the duty 
that they owe the movement in 
which they are engaged and the duty 
they owe to themselves, insofar as 
their personal interests are to be pro- 
moted by the success of the general 
movement, of joining collectively and 
individually in doing local union 
work calculated to increase the 
strength and efficiency of their own 
local union, while at the same time 
adding to the strength of the general 
movement and to the power of 
United Labor in general. 

The strength of a local union is 
generally measured by the number of 
members it has in proportion to the 
total of workers employed in that 
trade in its locality. 

But this measure of strength is 
sometimes deceptive. A local union 
may have on its membership roll the 
names of a very large percentage of 
the workers in its trade within its 
jurisdiction, and yet at the same 
time the union may be extremely 
weak, even though the members pay 
their dues. 

The quality of efficiency must be 
taken into consideration, as well as 
the consideration of numerical and 
financial strength. And efficiency in 
a labor union means that the union 
shall have 100 per cent of the 
strength shown by its numerical and 
financial statistics. 

It is passing strange that there 
are so many members of labor unions 
who do not seem to appreciate the 
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importance of giving to the cause 
that represents their struggle for the 
bread and butter of life, that repre- 
sents the welfare and education and 
future of their children and all that 
is dear to them, at least an equal 
amount of loyalty and effort as they 
will give to other far less important 
matters. 

Let à workingman invest 25 cents 
in some get-rich-quick scheme and he 
will be busy hustling to make a suc- 
cess of it in the hope that it may pay 
him 20 or 40 per cent on his little 
investment. But in his labor union, 
from which he expects a heavy divi- 
dend on wages each year and from 
which he usually receives a whole lot 
higher wage than he would otherwise 
receive, running into a sum that will 
pay 1000 per cent upon his invest- 
ment in dues, he does not always ap- 
pear willing to expend the same 
amount of effort. He wants all the 
benefit of union success, but he is not 
willing to work for it. 

There is no line of effort that will 
pay the union man so much as it will 
for him to try to strengthen the 
union cause. Should he induce a new 
working man to join the union he 
has taken one from the ranks of the 
unorganized and added one to the 
ranks of the organized, which comes 
pretty near counting double. Now, 
if he would go farther and get that 
one absolutely converted to the idea 
of buying union-made goods, and 
nothing else, he will have multiplied 
that power. 

If he will continue his effort in 
this direction, his example will in- 
spire others to do the same kind of 
work, and as he mingles with the 
workmen of other trades in attend- 
ing their union meetings for the pur- 
pose of obtaining their support for 
his own union label and for the pur- 
pose of supporting all other union 
labels himself and advocating them 
with persons with whom he comes in 
contact, an element of personal work 
and support that sets a good example 





to others and leads them into the 
same line of effort, the result will be 
that the power of unionism will be 
multiplied again and again, gradually 
and surely leading up to the day 
when the workers will be 100 per 
cent organized and several 100 per 
cent more efficient in the perform- 
ance of their union duty and in work- 
ing for the cause in general.—San 
Francisco Organized Labor. 


“Dollar Diplomacy" Is Out 


President Roosevelt took occasion 
at a recent press conference to pro- 
claim that the day of “dollar diplo- 
macy" in this country is over. A few 
days before news came out that the 
Standard Oil interests had secured 
concessions which gave them eco- 
nomic control of the best part of 
Ethiopia. White House and State 
Department immediately “got busy," 
and the concession was canceled. 

“This is another proof," said the 
President to the newspaper men, 
“that since March 4, 1933, dollar 
diplomacy is no longer recognized by 
the American government," 

It was Philander C. Knox, if mem- 
ory serves, who first coined the 
phrase, “dollar diplomacy." He was 
then secretary of state under Presi- 
dent Taft. As a lawyer in private 
practice he had some of the biggest 
corporations as his clients; and as 
secretary of state they had him for 
their attorney. 

The diplomacy of Knox was of the 
kind that “big business" approves. 


. He believed the power and prestige 


of the United States government well 
used when it was employed to get 
concessions in undeveloped lands for 
enterprising  eapitalists at home. 
Probably no other offieial ever did so 
much to make the United States 
feared and distrusted throughout 
Latin America. 

Whereas the present administra- 
tion uses its power and influence to 
abolish a concession granted to 
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American millionaires. The Presi- 
dent told the newspaper men that he 
had no fear of involving this country 
in war through this concession. “By 
no stretch of the imagination” could 
anyone who knew the administration 
policy think we could get into war 
over an oil lease. But the concession 
was tangling the negotiations which 
are still in progress to avert war. 
Therefore, out with it.—Labor 
Clarion. 


New Regional Boards Will 
Handle Wagner Labor Act 
Complaints 


Washington, D. C.—The National 
Labor Relations Board issued an 
order setting up three-man regional 
agencies in twenty-one cities to 
handle complaints charging violation 
of the Wagner-Connery Labor Dis- 
putes Act. 

In a statement outlining its pro- 
cedure the board said the regional 
agencies would consist of a director, 
a trial examiner and an attorney. In 
cases where regional directors are 
already serving on regional labor 
boards they will continue under the 
new plan with examiners and at- 
torneys to be appointed later. 

Offices for handling complaints 
will be maintained in Boston, New 
York, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, Atlanta, New Orleans, De- 
troit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Fort Worth, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, In- 
dianapolis and Buffalo. 

According to the procedure estab- 
lished by the Board, after a union 
or an employe files complaint that an 
employer has violated any provisions 
of the Labor Relations Act the Re- 
gional Director will make an investi- 
gation. If his investigation convinces 
him the complaint is valid he will file 
a formal complaint in the name of 
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the board. Testimony will then be 
taken by the trial examiner, with the 
regional attorney representing the 
Regional Director at the hearing. 

The examiner .is empowered to 
recommend either that the employer 
be cleared of the complaint or that he 
be ordered to “cease and desist” from 
the “unfair” labor practice or prac- 
tices with which he has been charged. 

An appeal from the Examiner’s 
recommendation may be taken by 
either side to the National Labor 
Relations Board, with opportunity 
for testimony and argument. The 
National Board will then decide the 
case and issue an order. 

Employers appeals from the Na- 
tional Labor Board's orders will go 
to the Federal Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in the district where the cases 
originate. 


Nobody Was Fooled in First 
Place 


Labor recently called attention to 
the fact that the American Liberty 
League had formed a committee of 
lawyers to prepare an “unbiased” 
opinion on the constitutionality of 
New Deal legislation. Among those 
selected were Newton D. Baker and 
James M. Beck, the darlings of re- 
actionary business interests. 

Then came the announcement 
that Baker and Beck have been se- 
lected by the Edison Electrical Insti- 
tute, the name under which the dis- 
credited National Electric Light As- 
sociation masquerades, to attack the 
Wheeler-Rayburn Holding Company 
bill in the courts. 

Which proves, if anything, what 
every intelligent person already 
knew—that the American Liberty 
League is a stalking horse for the 
worst in our busiess life. How could 
it be otherwise, when it is supported 
by the du Ponts and other Big Busi- 
ness concerns? 
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"Tus THIRTEENTH CONVENTION of our International Union opened in 
Portland, Oregon, on Monday, September 9, 1935, and adjourned Friday, 
September 13, 1935. There were 404 officers and delegates appearing on 
the roll call. The delegates represented our local unions from all parts of 
the country and the convention was a most constructive and sincere one. 
Questions raised by the delegates were answered without hesitation by the 
offieers, and further information desired can be obtained by writing 
Headquarters. 

The entire list of officers were re-elected to office by this convention 
to handle the affairs of our International Union for the next five years. 
There was no opposition to any of the present members of the General 
Executive Board and I am sure that the service they rendered in the past 
will be continued in the future and that the confidence reposed in them 
by the general membership has not been misplaced. They are appreciative 
of the kindness and confidence reposed in them by the general membership. 

From information received by me there never at any of our conven- 
tions in the past appeared a better class of men than those attending 
this convention. Every man was alert and on the job from the time the 
convention opened until the time it closed. There were discussions of an 
instructive and informative character and although disagreements some- 
times arose during the discussions, there was unanimity of action when 
final action was taken. It was evident that everything said and all that 
happened was for the best. There was no bitterness of any kind existing 
at the close of the convention and the delegates were sincere and earnest 
in their endeavors to legislate for the future benefit of our organization 
and in order that the position we have won in the past may not have been 
won in vain. 

The Committee on Constitution and By-Laws presented to the con- 
vention an amendment to the Constitution in Section 4, Paragraph 2, 
adding after the words “International organization" the following: 


“Individual owners shall not be permitted to vote on a strike 
involving journeymen, nor shall they be permitted to vote on 
wages and working conditions of journeyman drivers, chauffeurs 
or helpers." 


The reason for this amendment to the Constitution was that in a 
great many local unions it was the custom and habit to allow individual 
owners to participate in action by vote or voice on matters pertaining to 
the wages and conditions of journeymen, and in some instances individual 
owners had enough members in attendance to control the situation. 
The Committee believed that the amendment as offered was for the best 
interests of all concerned and the convention adopted it without any 
discussion. 

The Committee further presented an amendment to Section 4 of the 
Constitution, that section to be changed to read as follows: 


“To be eligible for election to any office of a local union or the 
International Union, a member must be in continuous good stand- 
ing for a period of one year prior to nomination to said office. 
This does not apply to newly organized local unions except as 
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follows: In local unions organized for less than one year an indi- 
vidual must be a member and in continuous good standing for at 
least half of the period of time since the local union was 
chartered by the International Union." 


This amendment was offered in order to clarify a situation that 
existed particularly among the new local unions that were organized for 
a short time where men became members over night and were nominated 
at the next meeting for office. This section as amended now makes it 
necessary for men to be in continuous membership in newly organized 
loeal unions at least half the time from the date of its organization. In 
local unions that have been organized for a number of years it makes it 
necessary for a member to be in continuous good standing for a period of 
atleast one year prior to nomination for said office. This ought to clear 
up any misunderstanding that might arise on the question of nominations 
for office, both in local unions that have been organized for a long time 
and in newly organized local unions. 

The Committee on Resolutions received four or five resolutions per- 
taining to jurisdictional disputes, chief of which was that existing between 
the International Union of Operating Engineers and our organization over 
the class of work known as tractor, bulldozers and form graders being 
used in the grading and building of roads. The action of the convention 
was that the entire matter of these resolutions be referred to the General 
Executive Board with the understanding that there be some ways and 
means of deciding this question of jurisdiction with the Engineers at the 
earliest date possible. I hope that some understanding comes about on 
this question very quickly, as it has been a source of complaint and 
uneasiness on the part of our local unions in several parts of the country 
concerning £he horse power of these machines and to whom the work 
rightfully belongs. An understanding that exists between our organiza- 
tion and that of the Operating Engineers which was entered into some 
years ago on the fifty horse power basis, seems to be gradually going out 
of line and some newer action should be taken to specify more clearly 
the rights and claims of both organizations in regard to this class of work. 

Washington, D. C., was selected by the convention as the city in 
which to hold our meeting in the year 1940. The action of the delegates 
in choosing Washington, D. C., was indeed very appropriate considering , 
the advantages of holding a convention in the nation's capitol, both from 
an educational viewpoint and the fact that it is the seat of our government. 

The Committee on Constitution and Laws further reported a resolu- 
tion concerning its position on the question of the Communist Party, and 
the resolution read as follows: 


*No member of the Communist Party shall be allowed to hold 
membership or be admitted to membership in any local union of 
the International organization. If by false statements such indi- 
vidual has obtained membership he shall be expelled. It is not 
necessary that the individual charged with membership in the 
Communist Party admit his membership in said party. If the 
local union executive board, by majority vote, are satisfied by 
the evidence presented that the individual is a member of the 
Communist Party or any branch of the Communist Party, the 
local executive board shall have the power to expel such indi- 
vidual after he has obtained a proper trial in accordance with 
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our laws, from the local executive board. The action of the local 
executive board is final and binding, with the understanding that 
either party has the right to appeal to the Joint Council if one 
exists in the district. If there is no Joint Council then either 
party has the right to appeal from the decision of the local execu- 
tive board to the International Executive Board. If charges are 
against a member of the local executive board, said member can- 
not act as a part of the trial board, but a substitute shall be ap- 
pointed by the Joint Council, if there is one in the district. If 
not, the General President shall delegate someone to select a 
member from any local union in the district to act on the local 
executive board." 


It was adopted by the convention unanimously and becomes a part 
of our laws. 

Due to some entanglement or dispute in Section 73 of our Inter- 
national Constitution which was not clarified enough, a resolution was 
introduced to amend the section to read as follows: 


“A Local Union or member more than one month in arrears for 
per capita tax or dues shall not be entitled to benefits, and should 
a Local Union or member become three months in arrears for 
per capita tax, dues, fines, etc., they shall stand suspended and 
shall not be entitled to benefits for three months after all arrears 
have been paid." 


The Committee felt with this amendment it was more explanatory 
and would cause less confusion among the rank and file of our organiza- 
tions and there could be no question as to what status a member would 
have in the event he neglected to pay his dues into the local union. The 
amendment was adopted by the convention. 

Resolution No. 19 was referred to the Committee on Constitution 
and Laws by General President Tobin as follows: 


“Local unions are not compelled to accept withdrawal cards if 
member has done something while out on withdrawal card which 
would be injurious to union principles. Also if local union is 
paying benefits and member has fallen into bad health or is liable 
to become a charge against local or International Union, accep- 
tance of withdrawal card can be refused by local union." 


The following is President Tobin's reason for the recommendation 
to the convention : 

“The purpose of my recommendation is this,—we have found a 
good deal of trouble in the past two or three years with men who have 
had withdrawal cards and have gone around the country looking for 
employment, and who did not join the union because they did not have 
to do it. In some places they have done some things not in accordance 
with union principles or rules, working for under wages, and in two or 
three instances going in and taking places of men on strike. They 
returned to their local unions, the local unions not knowing the law, and 
insisting upon their withdrawal card being honored they accepted the 
withdrawal card and reinstated them on the payment of one month's 
dues. A withdrawal card means nothing more or less than to show a 
man left the local union in good standing. Conditions may be substan- 
tially changed when a man comes back,—he may have been out for sev- 
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eral years. The local union may have increased its death and sick benefits. 
I think it should be optional with a local union, and that is my purpose, 


.for its own protection, to decide whether or not the man was worthy of 


reinstatement on the old conditions, one month’s dues or whatever it is, 
and place him in both sick and mortuary benefits. I think that right 
should be given the local union. It also should be given the right to say 
if someone did something detrimental to the interests of trades unionism 
that the local had a right to refuse to accept his withdrawal card. That 
is the purpose of the resolution.” 

The amendment was concurred in by the Committee and adopted 
unanimously by the convention. 
i. The Committee on Resolutions renorted on Resolution No. 7 as 
ollows: 


“Whereas, Due to severe wear and perspiration causing the 
due card covers to fall to pieces in a very short time, and 

“Whereas, Initiation and due stamps carried by representa- 
tives of Locals are very often ruined by changes in weather which 
cause mucilage to dampen, sticking stamps to other articles or 
the container in which they are carried, therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the General Secretary-Treasurer have due 
card covers made of some tougher, waterproof paper, and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That initiation and due stamps be issued in stamp 
books with wax paper between the stamps, saving many losses 
of stamps to the Locals of our International.” 


The Committee recommended that the resolution be referred to the 
General Executive Board, which was adopted by the convention. There 
have been many complaints as to the durability of the due card and 
cover. In our work, particularly among some of the different crafts, 
changes in weather causes the stamps to leave the due book and also the 
cover does not stand up, and as the matter was referred to the General 
Executive Board for some change in the method for the best, I believe 
that they will make some improvement if possible on the type of due card 
and cover. 

The General President in his report recommended that an amendment 
be made to Section 80 to read as follows: 


“Dues of members of all unions now or hereafter chartered by 
the International Union shall not be less than two dollars ($2.00) 
per month.” 


This recommendation was adopted by the convention and becomes a 
law. This should be of considerable interest to local unions that have been 
established for years and that have been charging a lower rate of dues, 
such as 75e and $1.00 per month and attempting to take care of their 
membership with the rate of dues which was in effect years ago. I 
believe this legislation will prove for the betterment of the local unions 
that have been charging this low rate of dues and will enable them to do 
the things for the membership that could not possibly have been done 
on the low rate of dues they have charged. I presume there will be some 
opposition on the part of some local unions in reference to this change in 
the law, but eventually there is no question but what it will prove instru- 
mental, as stated before, in creating a condition for the membership that 
they are rightfully entitled to and should have had years ago. Of course 
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this does not prohibit unions from charging more than two dollars per 
month dues if they so desire. 

After reading the report of the General President and digesting the 
many subjects and matters referred to therein, which were many, I 
desire to state that certain sections of the report will appear from month 
to month in the columns of our magazine until the entire report has been 
published. 

The new Constitution as amended by the convention will not go 
into effect until December 1st of this year. By that time the new Consti- 
tutions will be printed and there will be plenty on hand in the General 
Office to supply all of our members. Local unions should see to, it that 
they obtain a suffieient supply of these Constitutions to distribute among 
their members so that the individual can familiarize himself with the 
laws, rules and regulations of our International Union. 
ko 


REPORT OF GENERAL PRESIDENT 


To the Officers and Delegates attending the Thirteenth Convention of the 

International Union: 

Greetings: 

As is the custom in this International Union, I desire to present to 
you a brief summary of the many important questions that confronted 
our organization since the last Convention, and also to give you my 
opinion as President of this organization, as to what I believe should be 
considered by this Convention towards the continuation and the strength- 
ening of our International Union. 

In our last convention I advised you of the serious conditions con- 
fronting the workers of our country. At that time I emphasized the fact 
that idleness would prevail extensively and that business would be 
undoubtedly staggered and that organizations of labor, including this 
splendid International Union, would have to muster all their strength to 
survive the conditions which I then believed we would be confronted with. 
I think none of you who were at that last Convention, or who read my 
statements, will for one moment believe that I exaggerated at that time. 
The truth of the matter is this, that I did not even picture the situation 
one-third as bad as what we have really experienced. During the panic of 
1893 and 1894, which I very well remember, it was believed that the whole 
nation was tottering, financially and otherwise and that we never again 
would enjoy the conditions industrially that we had experienced prior to 
the beginning of 1893 when President Cleveland assumed office for the 
second time. In the middle of that great panic or stagnation of industry, 
the largest number of unemployed at any time did not exceed one million. 
During the past five years there have been at certain times twelve or 
thirteen million men and women out of employment. At the present writ- 
ing it is admitted by all those authorities that have made a sincere, honest 
study of the situation, that there are now even while we are still sitting 
here, ten million men and women still unemployed. It is safe to say, 
judging from conditions, that this enormous number of unemployed will 
not be absorbed for the next two or three years. The expectation is that 
through government employment and through the spending of monies ob- 
tained from government employment we may be able to absorb for the 
next two years about three million each year, which would still leave four 
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million unemployed. It is expected that later on when the Old Age Pen- 
sion becomes effective that another million or two may be taken up, or 
off of the payrolls of every-day life by applying the age limit of sixty-five 
and placing them on the pension rolls. But it is practically agreed by 
observers of our economie conditions who are unquestionably well in- 
formed, that because of the introduction of machinery and because of the 
enormous productive powers of our great manufacturing institutions in 
every phase of industrial life, that we will always have with us a standing 
army of unemployed numbering not less than four million. As no man 
or set of men can look into the future and as no one can see what science 
may develop, it is not possible to agree that this can be a perpetual con- 
dition. There is this hope: that through the economic strength of the 
Labor Movement, not resulting from stoppage of work or strikes, but 
from the power of the ballot and the education of the multitude, there 
undoubtedly will be results obtained tending towards the shortening of 
the work day and the thorough organization of the workers through legis- 
lation. This in my judgment is the greatest need of the hour and the 
greatest hope towards the absorption of the unemployed. While we have 
substantially reduced our working hours for the past twenty-five years, 
bringing them down in many places to eight hours per day or forty-eight 
hours per week, there are pitiful and innumerable instances where our 
members are working nine and ten hours for a day's pay. This is serious 
when it must be considered—and it is admitted—that the average man 
on a truck today is doing three times as much as the man did in the 
same number of hours driving a horse-drawn vehicle. Our employers 
have never advanced towards the realization of the shortening of the 
hours of labor in the same capacity as the employers in other industries. 
It is true that our work is not paid for by the hour in many places and 
that we are guaranteed a day's work or week's work in most localities 
where men are organized. It has also got to be admitted that there is a 
greater tendency in later years to place our membership on the hourly 
basis, and this is a condition that our unions must make up their minds 
to overcome. Calling a man in the morning to work and guaranteeing 
him only four hours’ work is something that must be stopped, and it 
can only be stopped and prevented through our organizations. 

In the immediate future, as soon as we obtain the readjustment of 
wages, or in other words recover the reductions that we had to accept 
during the years of stagnation in industry, or as soon as we can stabilize 
wages and the cost of living or the purchasing power of the dollar, we 
must immediately devote the whole strength and influence of our organi- 
zation towards shortening the hours of labor in order to provide work, 
or distribute work, amongst the unemployed, and for our membership to 
obtain greater leisure for helpful purposes or for recharging the human 
system, replacing the expended energy required in our every day employ- 
ment. It is to be regretted that the rank and file of our membership 
would rather accept a dollar a week increase in wages than a reduction 
of four hours in weekly employment. This is due in many instances to the 
laek of aggressiveness and educational persuasiveness of our officers or 
committees having charge of wage contracts. Do not misunderstand my 
statement. We have as a whole the finest and best informed officers that 
can be found in any organization, taking it man for man. Unfortunately 
we have some who are not qualified to serve as officers, who consider the 
work as a burden on them, especially those who receive no recompense 
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for their services. The question of being honored by being selected by 
your fellowmen to serve in office and represent them is lost sight of in 
many instances. 

I cannot help also from referring to the fact that while the aggressive- 
ness of our membership remains the same and while the fearlessness of 
our officers is undiminished, that strategy, diplomacy, brilliancy and tact 
are diminishing somewhat in the general membership of today. Our 
organizations and this convention should give every encouragement 
towards establishing in each locality systems of mutual arbitration 
whereby strikes and stoppages of work could be prevented. By this I do 
not mean in any way to acquiesce or consent to compulsory arbitration, 
but my judgment is that unless the Labor Movement sets up voluntary 
boards of arbitration and agree to abide by the decisions of such boards, 
that our governmental institutions will force on us a system of compulsory 
arbitration, and compulsory arbitration has practically destroyed the 
Labor Movement in the countries where it has obtained. 

During the past five years since our last convention this International 
Union has gone through the fires of persecution, trial and suffering. Other 
labor organizations have been shattered to pieces. We have held our own 
and better than our own although we were surrounded with difficulties 
and dangers which very few understand and which we are not desirous 
of dwelling on extensively at this time. Many strikes we have had. Many 
of them were victorious; others were total losses and should never have 
been entered into. The policy of the International Union has been to 
endorse strikes where there is an even chance of winning the strike, but 
this same International Union has refused to endorse strikes where the 
membership was recently organized or where they were poorly organized. 
In other places where the local unions had no funds we refused to con- 
sider strikes. An organization having a chance to win a strike must have 
at least seventy-five per cent of the men engaged in the craft organized, 
and some consideration must be given to the fact as to whether or not 
the industry is able to stand an increase in the cost of operation. It is all 
very well for us to say we are entitled to better wages; while I agree with 
that sentiment, there is no use striking down an industry that we know 
from our judgment and common sense is unable to meet an increased 
expense. 

There is no more militant organization than ours, and this statement 
is not alone made by your General President but it is the expressed opinion 
of every man in the Labor Movement that knows the history of that 
Movement. During the past five years we have gone into certain cities 
and organized those cities through our militancy and aggressiveness, al- 
though for twenty years prior to this we were beaten and driven back at 
every attempt we made to organize in those same cities. This very city in 
which you are now sitting in convention has made wonderful progress 
during the past five years, and so it is with many other cities too numer- 
ous to mention, and from this result I have high hopes, well founded on 
facts, for the future of this organization. But this future success is de- 

endent to a great extent on the men selected to lead this Union, both 
ocally and nationally, and on their work and constructive actions. One 
thing is certain, we cannot stand still. We march forward or fall back- 
ward from here. 
(To be continued) 
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By MATTHEW WOLL 


President, The Union Labor Life Insurance Company 
Vice-President, American Federation of Labor 


The International Brotherhood of. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen 
and Helpers of America is one of a very few International Unions that 
stands out preeminently for the achievements and successes attained in a 
period of our nation’s greatest adversity. While most of our National 
and International Unions were slowly being forced to the brink of financial 
and moral bankruptcy, the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America was not only maintaining 
the gains secured in more prosperous times, but was adding to its power 
and prestige. Therefore, when the NRA came into being and lifted the 
veil of despondency from the shoulders of organized labor, the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers 
of America forged ahead with new vigor and determination and added to 
its gains and benefits. 

It is, therefore, fitting to take recognition of this signal progress 
of a great International Union and to pay just tribute to the able and 
capable leadership that directed and guided its affairs. And in that tribute 
is to be included not alone the President of this splendid organization, 
Mr. Daniel J. Tobin, and its most effieient secretary, Mr. Thomas L. 
Hughes, but all of their assistants, international representatives, local 
union officers, and last, but not least, the membership as a whole. 

Along with the development and growth of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America there 
followed another organization of labor which has met with equal success 
in à period of adversity and to the achievements of which the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers 
of Ameriea contributed their unselfish devotion. I refer to The Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company. 

The birth and growth of The Union Labor Life Insurance Company 
presents a story of labor organization and development of extreme impor- 
tance and of intense interest. Reared in an atmosphere of economic de- 
pression and financial disasters, with business failures on every hand, The 
Union Labor Life Insurance Company presents a remarkable demonstra- 
tion of organized labor's power, prestige and influence even under most 
adverse and trying conditions. Indeed, the history of The Union Labor 
Life Insurance Company is the marvel of organization in the darkened 
years of the World crisis through which we are still passing. 

It was at the Portland Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor in 1923 that a Committee was appointed by the then President 
Samuel Gompers to examine the death benefit plans provided by trade 
unions with special reference to the subject of group insurance. A year 
later this committee reported to the El Paso Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor and recommended the formation of a life insurance 
company to furnish life insurance to trade unions, collectively insuring 
their members, and to individual trade unionists, wage earners and 
friends and sympathizers. 

After the passing of President Gompers, his successor, President 
William Green called a conference of national and international unions, 
the outcome of which resulted in the formation and incorporation of The 
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Union Labor Life Insurance Company in October, 1925. Thereafter, a 
little more than a year was required to complete the necessary prelimin- 
aries with regard to the financial aspects of the formation of the company. 
During this period three quarters of a million dollars were contributed; 
$375,000 to capital stock and an equal amount to surplus. 

The Union Labor Life Insurance Company formally began operation 
in June, 1927, in Washington, D. C., and at once began to specialize in 
the type of insurance for which it was organized; namely, the insuring of 
members of trade union organizations, their families, friends, and sympa- 
thizers. It was especially apparent that many trade union benefit plans 
eould not be depended upon to safeguard the promised benefits and that 
their eventual failure would react against the good name of the union. 
There was need for a corporate life insurance company such as The 
Union Labor Life Insurance Company operating under the laws and 
supervision of the various states to assure to the member and his family 
that the promised benefits would be available in aecordance with the terms 
of the contract. 

The Union Labor Life Insurance Company was not founded, however, 
to provide life insurance to trade unionists alone. To the contrary, it was 
organized to render a life insurance service to all wage earners and to 
every class of our citizens. The purpose was and is to render a life 
insurance service to all our people on a basis of service and not of profit. 
The objective is to provide life insurance protection to every person young 
and old, regardless of race, color, or station of life at as nearly cost as is 
permissible under law and consistent with safety and security. To that 
end all of the usual life insurance policies provided by other leading life 
insurance companies have been made available. Indeed, several new and 
extremely beneficial features have been added. 

The Union Labor Life Insurance Company is owned and controlled 
entirely and exclusively by the American Federation of Labor, over Sixty 
National and International Unions, by a number of State Federations of 
Labor and City Central Labor Bodies and Local Unions. Practically every 
labor organization is embraced directly or indirectly in its ownership and 
management. While thus owned and controlled, nevertheless, it is so 
organized and managed as to assure the maximum of efficiency, unexcelled 
security and unquestioned economy. Its affairs are administered by men 
experienced in the insurance business, and professional world and whose 
standing for competency, foresight, honesty and integrity are beyond ques- 
tion or reproach. 

The Union Labor Life Insurance. Company carries a complete line of 
life insurance policies. It has a life insurance policy to cover every need 
or emergency and to meet every purse. It has particularly specialized to 
meet the needs and requirements of wage earners and of the middle income 
class whether business or professional. The policies designed cover infants 
from date of birth to adults up to age 60. They contain the standard 
provisions provided by law including cash and loan values, reinstatement 
privileges, and all are participating in the company's earnings. 

It is most pleasing to note the most valuable and helpful services 
rendered The Union Labor Life Insurance Company by President Daniel 
J. Tobin and Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Thomas L. Hughes. From the very 
inception of our Companv the officers of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America, both local and 
international, have manifested a most helpful spirit. Indeed it was the 
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International Brotherhood of Teamsters that first conceived and under- 
took to have all of its international officers and representatives insured 
collectively with The Union Labor Life Insurance Company. 

It is equally pleasing to record the recognition accorded the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters for the splendid evidence of co-opera- 
tion and as a personal tribute to the excellent qualities as a labor executive 
and loyalty to the cause of labor by electing President Tobin time and 
again a member of the Board of Directors of The Union Labor Life 
Insurance Company. 

In this capacity, as in all his other official positions he has served 
ably and well, best demonstrated in the leadership he has evidenced as 
President of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers of America, and in the accomplishments achieved 
in the growth and development of the International Brotherhood whose 
rise to influence, power and prestige, has been of inspiring benefit to its 
members which deeds often all speak more eloquently than any words we 





might articulate or present in other forms of expression. 


Could there be more said? 
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Census of Aged for Pensions 


The announcement that the Fed- 
eral Government will employ three 
thousand white collar jobless to com- 
pile a national census of persons 
eligible for pensions under the old- 
age pension section of the Social 
Security Act brings to light certain 
aspects of the enormous amount of 
new work which the pension system 
imposes on the Federal Government. 

The Social Security Law stipulates 
that the Government shall assist the 
States in providing pensions for per- 
sons sixty-five years of age or older. 
The courts accept Census Bureau 
records as proof of age. The Federal 
Government has therefore decided to 
use the census records in determining 
the age of persons who claim pen- 
sions. 

Although the Federal census is 
taken every ten years, it is now re- 
vealed that the 1900 census is the 
only one which carried both the year 
and the month of birth of all persons. 
It consequently includes a large per- 
centage of those approaching the 
sixty-five year age limit upon which 
payments will be determined and will 
be used as the basis for a national 
age file which the Social Security 


gy 


Board will require in its check list. 

Going through the census records 
and making the age file necessitates 
filing the names of all persons in 
alphabetical order on cards with the 
age stated. When this is done it will 
require but a moment's time to ascer- 
tain the age of any person in the 
United States. 

The age record file will be pre- 
pared in St. Louis and will require a 
year to complete. The wages of the 
three thousand white collar workers 
who will thumb over the records and 
write the cards will be paid from the 
$4,800,000,000 Work Relief Appro- 
priation Law. 


New Landlord Profiteers Are 
Roasted by Sabbath 


Chicago, Ill.—The common people 
throughout the United States are 
among the victims of fraudulent 
practices of receivers and similar 
groups that have taken over thou- 
sands of real estate mortgages which 
are delinquent in interest payments, 
according to a statement here by 
Representative Adolph Sabbath, 
chairman of the Congressional Com- 
mittee to investigate receiverships, 














trusteeships and bondholders’ com- 
mittees in relation to frozen real 
estate loans. 

Prior to opening the Chicago ses- 
sion of the committee, Mr. Sabbath 
said: 

“We are seeking to find out why 
the bondholders’ committees can not 
be eliminated, why the properties are 
mismanaged, who gets the tremend- 
ous fees, and in general to expose an 
outrageous condition. Over 10,000 
buildings worth $2,000,000,000 are 
controlled by 897 committees and the 
bondholders never get a dollar. 


“The life savings of the poorer 
classes, the funds of societies and 
unions, money needed for sick bene- 
fits and death benefits, are tied up in 
real estate bonds, and the people are 
about to be defrauded. We are going 
to find out about it.” 


Square Dealers 


There is one principle that ought 
to be paramount in every member of 
the labor movement, and that is to 
deal absolutely square with your 
fellow man, no matter how trivial 


. the dealings may be. Many times the 


workings of good local unions have 
been disrupted, enmity has arisen, 
people have done things they would 
not do in their sober mind, and all 
that holds back the progress of the 
labor movement, keeps the worker 
farther away from getting what he 
needs. 

The thing to do is think what you 
would like to have other people do 
for you, and how you would like to 
have them treat you, then you pro- 
ceed to treat others in that same 


way. 
Remember, the fellow who is 
honest and square is the fellow that 
always has friends, and there is 
nothing better than real friendship. 
This is a principle that should be 
cultivated by every member. 
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Just keep in mind the motto of 
your Organization, “An injury to 
one, is the concern of all" and the in- 
terests of all are identically the same. 
Anything you do against your fellow 
worker, you are doing the same thing 
to yourself. It causes many members 
to lose confidence in the labor move- 
ment. They feel if they belong to a 
Union and someone does not treat 
them square, they place that blame 
on the labor movement, so, in order 
to further your own progress, make 
this one of your cardinal principles, 
and stick to it 365 days in the year. 
—Metal Polisher. 


Make Your Union Meetings 
Interesting 


We sometimes wonder why our 
members do not attend local meet- 
ings as regularly as they might. 

We should endeavor to make our 
meetings attractive if we want to 
hold our members’ attention. Men 
do not care to attend meetings where 
some fellow, just to show his oratori- 
cal ability, holds the floor for a long 
period on some subject of which he 
has made a study, but which is all 
Greek to the average member. 

We are reminded of the reply of 
that great orator and statesman, 
Henry Clay, to a member of Con- 
gress who had said to him: “You, 
sir, speak of the present generation, 
but I speak for posterity.” Henry 
Clay answered: “It seems you are 
resolved to speak until your audience 
arrives.” ` 

Why not try to have the meeting 
adjourn early, then have an hour or 
so of pleasure best suited to your 
members’ wants. Don’t get dis- 
couraged if your efforts at first do 
not bring results. Keep at it and 
you will soon have the stay-at-home 
members out taking an active part 
and lending their support. Anyhow, 
this is worth a trial.—Kearney. 
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Railway Express Agency Em- 
ployes Local Union No. 808 


New York, N. Y., 
July 9, 1935. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, General President, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


We have had numerous inquiries 
from our members and also from 
some of our sister locals since the 
publication of the article in the July 
issue of the Official Magazine. There 
seems to be some misunderstanding 
as to how this Mediation Agreement 
came about and also as to the pre- 
sentation of facts to the Mediation 
Board. 

In order to make it known, not 
only to our members, but also to 
the members of our sister locals, who 
are in the employ of the Railway 
Express Agency, we are herewith 
outlining the case as presented. 

Our Locals in this city are working 
under a Local Agreement. In May, 
1934, we served a 30-day notice on 
the General Manager of our district 
of a desire to change certain rules in 
the Local Agreement. Several con- 
ferences were held with the General 
Manager’s Committee and an agree- 
ment was reached on all but three 
rules, one of which was “A Vacation 
Rule.” Our negotiating committee 
then sought a conference with Vice- 
President Gwyn, who is in charge of 
Personnel, to see if some agreement 
could be reached in regards to these 
three rules. A conference was held 
on June 12, 1934, and we were unable 
to arrive at a settlement. 

Brother Sheerin, our Committee 
Chairman, proffered mediation on 
these three rules. Mr. Gwyn then 
handed our committee a written 
statement on the position of the man- 
agement which stated, “We have 





never regarded the vacations as a 
proper subject for negotiation. Vaca- 
tions are not working conditions 
within the meaning of the Railway 
Labor Act and the refusal to grant 
vacations does not present a question 
for mediation or arbitration under 
n provisions of the Railway Labor 

[o 72 

Our chairman explained the posi- 
tion of our committee and stated that 
they did not agree with the position 
of the management and advised that 
we would file application for media- 
tion with the United States Board of 
Mediation, which we did on June 23, 
1934. 

On May 19, 1935, a joint meeting 
of Locals Nos. 459 and 808 was held 
at which a general report was made 
to both organizations, as they were 
making a request for a return of the 
vacations. The committee was in- 
structed by the meeting to proceed 
further and ask the Secretary of the 
United States Board of Mediation 
for an immediate hearing. Notifica- 
tion was sent and a telegram was 
received from the Board of Media- 
tion advising us that Mediator 
Mitchell would be in New York on 
May 27th to handle the case. 

The General President, Daniel J. 
Tobin, then assigned General Organ- 
izer, Thomas P. O’Brien, represent- 
ing the International, to attend the 
proceedings. After several meetings 
of the committee with Mediator 
Mitchell and Vice-President Gwyn, 
representing the Railway Express 
Agency, the following Mediation 
Agreement was reached: 


It is mutually understood and 
agreed that the dispute between the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers of America (Locals 459 and 
808) and the Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., as evidenced by the 
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National Mediation Board, Case File 
C-964, shall be disposed of and the 
ease settled as follows: 

1. As a measure of justice to those 
who were in service during 1932 who 
did not receive vacations that year, 
and are now in the service, it has 
been concluded to give vacations dur- 
ing the current year (1935) to those 
vehicle division employes in New 
York City (Metropolitan District) 
who failed to receive same in 1932, 
subject to the carriers (Railway 
Express Agency, Inc.) regulations 
governing vacations applicable in 
1932, prior to the cancellation order 
referred to. 

2. The question of the three extra 
holidays (Lincoln’s Birthday, Elec- 
tion Day and Columbus Day) are 
withdrawn. 

Signed and dated at New York, N. Y. 
this the 11th day of June, 1935. 

For the INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 

HOOD OF TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, 

STABLEMEN AND HELPERS OF 

AMERICA. 

(Signed) THOMAS P. O’BRIEN, 

General Organizer, 
R. A. SHEERIN, 
THOMAS J. LYONS, 
M. J. KING, 

J. J. MCGOVERN, 
M. J. DONNELLY. 
Witnessed: 
WILLIAM F. MITCHELL, JR., 
National Mediation Board. 
For the RAILWAY EXPRESS 
AGENCY, INC. 
(Signed) L. R. Gwyn, Vice-Pres. 


It is our contention that by the 
United States Board of Mediation 
acting on our application and the 
signing of this agreement by all 
parties, the company cannot at any 
later date return to the position, 
taken by them in the beginning of 
the case, namely: vacations are not 
working conditions within the mean- 
ing of the Railway Labor Act. 

It was the opinion of our com- 
mittee when we wrote the vacation 
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rule in our requested changes that if 
we could force the Company into 
mediation we would have them in the 
position we wanted and that was a 
chance to prove that although vaca- 
tions were never written in our Local 
Agreement on working conditions, 
nevertheless the company had used 
the vacation feature in combatting a 
request for a wage increase in New 
York and San Francisco, California. 
It was our contention that by this 
action they had automatically made 
them a condition of employment. 

In regards to vacations in 1936 we 
wish to say that since they have been 
returned we do not expect to have 
them discontinued, but if they are 
we know how to handle the matter. 

We would greatly appreciate it if 
this letter was published in our 
Official Magazine. 

With best wishes and kindest re- 
gards, we remain, 

Fraternally yours, 


R. A. SHEERIN, 
Business Representative. 
THOMAS J. LYONS, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Banks Have 21⁄4 Billions to Lend, 
No Borrowers 


Washington, D. C.—The latest re- 
port of the Federal Reserve System 
reveals that the member banks have 
on deposit $2,500,000,000 for which 
they can find no acceptable borrowers. 
This is said to be the largest amount 
of unused loan funds the reserve 
banks have ever reported. 

All reserves on deposit with the 
Federal Reserve System totaled 
$5,029,000,000. Of this reserve one- 
half cannot be touched by the member 
banks, which are required by law to 
keep with the reserve banks a per- 
centage of their own deposits. The 
other half—the excess above such re- 
serve requirements — the member 
banks may loan at any time. But just 
now there are no borrowers. 





T ALL conventions of our Brotherhood held in the past there have 
always been capable speakers, such as Senators and chief executives 

of state and city, to address the convention. The same thing applied to the 
Portland convention, and their talks to the convention proves the power 
and influence of our International Union and its local unions which are 
sanely handled and responsible for this condition in Portland and vicinity. 


ae! 


T THE TIME of writing these editorials I might say that all the 
International officers are away from Headquarters and have not as 
yet returned to their respective cities. 


HE NON-UNION man is a person who reaps where he has not sown. 

He is willing to profit by the aggressive efforts of others to whom he 
has given no support. Worse than that, he stands ready to stab in the 
back the very people who have made it possible for him to command a 
competence.—Heywood Broun. 


WONDER why it is that we are not all kinder to each other than we 
are. How much the world needs it! How easily it is done!—Henry 
Drummond. 


TOT 


TAND with any one who stands right; stand with him when he is 
right and part with him when he goes wrong.—Abraham Lincoln. 
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IMPORTANT 


N CONFORMITY with the action of all other International Unions and 
the American Federation of Labor, and in compliance with the spirit 
of the shorter work week, the General Executive Board at its meeting 
held right after the adjournment of our convention in September, 1935, 
in Portland, Oregon, decided to place our headquarters under the five-day 
week. Therefore, you are notified here that the headquarters, or general 
offices, of the International Brotherhood will be closed on all Saturdays 
beginning on the first Saturday in December. The number of hours worked 
by our employes in the office, which is less than forty hours per week, will 
be eontinued over the period of five days. 


All International Unions in Washington and elsewhere that we know 
of, and many local unions, have closed their headquarters on Saturday for 
the past two years. Our International Union is about the last to put the. 
five-day week into effect and this was because of the fact that we were 
waiting until our Convention had enacted its new constitution and laws 
and had elected its officers for the ensuing term. 


Telegrams sent out to the International office which cannot reach the 
General Headquarters before 5:00 P. M. Friday evening, Central Standard 
Time, should not be sent by any local union or individual. Letters mailed 
on Thursday morning, if at a long distance, will not be received, of course, 
until after the offiees close on Friday night. 


Kindly govern your actions regarding correspondence, etc., in accord- 
ance with the above hours established by the General Executive Board for 
the International Headquarters. ; 


We must practice what we preach. 
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Meeting of the General Execu- 
tive Board Held in Portland, 
Oregon, September, 1935 


The meeting of the General Execu- 
tive Board was held in the Multnomah 


‘Hotel, Portland, Oregon, on Septem- 


ber 14, 1935. The Secretary called the 
roll and all members were present. 
The General President referred to the 
Convention which had just adjourned 
and stated that there were many 
matters referred by the Convention 
to the General Executive Board which 
would all be laid over until the first 
meeting of the newly-elected General 
Executive Board, which would be 
some time after the first of January. 
The General President further stated 
that there were a few matters that 
should be heard because of the fact 
that there were delegates present rep- 
resenting the local unions, who had 
requested an opportunity to appear 
before the Board. It was therefore 
decided that the Board proceed to hear 
the different individuals representing 
local unions who desired to present 
their particular case to the Board. 
There appeared before the Board a 
committee representing the Joint 
Councils of San Francisco, Seattle and 
Portland, who took up the matter of 
over-the-road trucking. One of the 
spokesmen was Harry Dail of Seattle, 
who has been doing considerable work 
in this over-the-road hauling between 
the three points named above. He 
stated that the representatives of the 
three Joint Councils had held a meet- 
ing in San Francisco, another in Port- 
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land, and still another in Seattle, in 
which they had drafted a certain plan 
of procedure on which they desired 
the sanction of the General Executive 
Board. The plan was read before the 
Board and it dealt with jurisdiction 
over certain classes of over-the-road 
drivers. This plan, as stated by 
Brother Dail, had been working very 
successfully in the three states for the 
past six or eight months. After going 
into detail concerning the plan and 
after questions had been answered 
throwing greater information on the 
subject matter, the Board approved 
the plan and instructed the three 
Joint Couneils to continue to proceed 
as they had been doing until further 
orders from the General Executive 
Board. 

There was a letter read before the 
Board which was sent in by Brother 
Robert Fitchie, President of Local 
758, Milk Wagon Drivers of Chicago, 
dealing with the case of the widow of 
a deceased General Organizer who had 
passed away several years ago and 
who had been employed by the Inter- 
national Union. The General Execu- 
tive Board decided unanimously that 
nothing could be done in this case, as 
the International Union had fulfilled 
every obligation pertaining to the in- 
dividual and at the time of the indi- 
vidual’s death had been exceptionally 
generous in the case. Therefore, the 
request for further consideration, as 
contained in the letter of Brother 
Fitchie, was denied. 

A case was presented by represen- 
tatives of the Los Angeles local union, 
dealing with a jurisdictional dispute 
between Local 399 and other local 
unions in that district. After two 
hours’ hearing on this case the entire 
subject matter was referred to Gen- 
eral Organizer Michael Casey with in- 
structions to proceed to Los Angeles 
as soon as possible and make a deci- 
sion, laying down the rules governing 
such questions. 

Representatives of Local 808 and 
Local 459, Railway Express Agency 
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Drivers, Chauffeurs and Helpers of 
both New York City and Jersey City, 
appeared before the Board on a 
certain matter pertaining to the 
financial condition of their organi- 
zation. This entire matter was dis- 
cussed by the Board and it was de- 
cided that no action be taken on the 
matter but that as soon as possible 
the International Union send an Audi- 
tor into the cities named above and 
have the books of the local unions 
audited, and when his report is made 
to the General Office the General Ex- 
ecutive Board will have more light on 
the subject and be better informed on 
the entire matter. 


Brother George Mitchell and Broth- 
er Jerry Donovan, International Trus- 
tee, who is also the representative of 
Local 723, Soda and Mineral Water 
Drivers and Helpers of Chicago, ap- 
peared before the Board in behalf of 
Local 723 and asked that the per cap- 
ita tax due the International Union 
from Local 723 be remitted. The Gen- 
eral Executive Board fully diseussed 
the subject and decided that Local 723 
should pay its per capita tax the same 
as every other local union in Chicago 
and elsewhere, and the request was 
denied. 

The General Executive Board dis- 
eussed the question of putting the 
five-day week into practice in the Gen- 
eral Office. The General President 
stated that all offices of the kind, to 
his knowledge, had adopted the five- 
day week but that we had not put it 
into effect, awaiting this Convention 
and the election of the new Executive 
Board. It was decided that in view of 
the fact that Labor is advocating the 
shorter work week and in view of the 
fact that nearly all International La- 
bor Union offices have adopted.the 
five-day week, that the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauf- 
feurs pursue the same course. It was, 
therefore, ordered that the General 
Office be opened only five days a week 
and that it be closed on Saturday, but 
that the same number of hours 


AA 
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worked by our employes, which is less 
than forty hours per week, shall main- 
tain and be the hours in the General 
Office. 


Representatives of the Milk Wagon 
Drivers and other local unions in Min- 
neapolis, Minn., appeared before the 
General Executive Board explaining 
the situation in Minneapolis in refer- 
ence to certain Communist and radical 
leaders who were still endeavoring to 
represent an organization, formerly 
No. 574 of that city, and in which 
they were receiving aid and encour- 
agement from some other trade union- 
ists, and stated that those radical 
leaders were intimidating local mem- 
bers of the American Federation of 
Labor and our International Union. 
The whole subject was discussed and 
the Board took under advisement and 
consideration its future policy on this 
matter, but assured the representa- 
tives that everything possible would 
be done by the International Union to 
protect our local unions in their right 
to function without interference by 
radicals and Communists, even to the 
extent of calling on the governments, 
both state and national, to protect real 
American trade unionists, members of 
the American Federation of Labor, as 
well as honest employers, against 
“those individuals who believe in the 
destruction of government and indus- 
try and who have espoused the cause 
of Communism and radicalism. 


A delegation appeared before the 
General Executive Board which con- 
sisted of the delegates from the city 
of Cleveland. They stated that two 
members of their delegation had got- 
ten into some trouble because of some 
foolish act of theirs and that the two 
individuals had been held by the po- 
lice authorities. The General Execu- 
tive Board decided to do everything in 
its power to straighten out the affair 
and help to obtain the liberty of those 
held by the authorities on some 
charge. It went further and agreed to 
see that bail bonds were put up for 
those two individuals. It further au- 
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thorized General Organizer Beck to 
get in touch immediately with the 
authorities and report to the Board. 
Before the Board adjourned Organ- 
izer Beck was successful in bringing 
before the Board the District Attor- 
ney for the city of Portland, who had 
charge of the prosecution of the case, 
and who was also accompanied by 
Gust Anderson, Secretary of the Cen- 
tral Trades and Labor Council of Port- 
land, Oregon, who was of substantial 
help to us in the entire proceedings. 
I might state that the ending of the 
matter was that the bonds were sub- 
stantially reduced and the charge 
against the delegates was minimized 
or reduced, and we are quite hopeful 
with the assistance and co-operation 
of our friends in that city, both politi- 
cal and otherwise, that the charges 
will eventually be dropped, because 
there was, in our judgment, no inten- 
tion on the part of the defendants to 
commit any act which would bring 
reproach upon the International 
Union or upon themselves. At this 
time the individuals in question are 
back in their homes in Cleveland. 
Vice-President Goudie of Chicago 
stated he had received a letter from 
George Golden, former Vice-President 
of the International Union, in which a 
request was made for some financial 
help. The General Executive Board 
discussed this matter from many an- 
gles and it was brought out that 
George Golden had been a Vice-Presi- 
dent for many years but never was a 
salaried officer of the International 
Union, and that at the time he was 
defeated as Secretary-Treasurer of 
Local 710, Packing House Drivers, 
Chauffeurs and Helpers of Chicago, 
that he took a withdrawal card. This 
was many years ago and he has not 
been a member of the International 
Union since that time. It was also 
brought out in the discussion that 
when George Golden was discontinued 
as a member of the General Executive 
Board that the General Executive 


(Continued on Page 14) 














(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


Ir WOULD be impossible for me to describe or to offer adequate thanks or 
words of appreciation to the Committee in charge of the entertainment 
and other convention arrangements. Never was there a better handled 
proposition in the history of this International or any other International 
Union. I do not make this statement lightly. I fully understand its mean- 


ing and I know what I am talking about. Not only did the men in charge . 


of the arrangements handle said arrangements without one slip-up, but 
they took it upon themselves even after the adjournment of the conven- 
tion to entertain the delegates in San Francisco, Seattle and other places 
where the delegates proceeded on their way back home. I attended a 
banquet tendered by the Joint Council of San Francisco in that city a 
week after our convention adjourned, and you would believe you were 
back at the convention again there were so many of the delegates present. 
We enjoyed a wonderful evening of entertainment, refreshments and the 
finest of food in a leading hotel. The ladies accompanying the delegates 
were present in every instance at those gatherings. I am advised the 
same condition obtained in Seattle; that is, entertainment and refresh- 
ments for the delegates who proceeded to that city instead of going south. 
And don’t let anyone tell you there wasn’t some work in handling this 
affair. 

The trip to the Round-up at Pendleton, in which the ladies partici- 
pated; was perhaps the finest piece of work that was ever handled by 
any convention. A whole train was chartered and a committee of the best 
kind of our local people was selected to see to it that every comfort was 
obtained for the ladies. There were almost 150 in the party and there were 
no men allowed. The convention being in session, it was impossible for the 
delegates to be in both places. The ladies left Portland on Thursday even- 
ing at 11:00 P. M., after attending a big banquet in that city; proceeded 
to their train where they all had lower berths or compartments. At 12:00 
midnight lunch was served on the train of the finest food. Next morning 
breakfast was served by the best service the railroad could procure in 
their two special dining cars. Then the ladies were taken around to all 
the entertainment, which I cannot describe, not having been present, but 
from listening to their reports on their return, there never was anything 
like it before. I personally would give a great deal to have seen this 
wonderful demonstration of the early frontier life and of the real life on 
the ranch of the men who fear nothing. I suppose I will never have 
another opportunity of being so near at that particular time to Pendleton. 

After the day’s festivities were over they returned to their train and 
had dinner served there, and then proceeded to return, a distance of over 
one hundred miles, back to the City of Portland, where they arrived at 
7:00 A. M. Saturday morning. 

This is only part of the program that was so thoroughly and care- 
fully handled and the expense of which was taken care of by the three 
Joint Councils; namely, Portland, Seattle and San Francisco. They tell 
me the entire entertainment cost over twenty thousand dollars, not to 
speak of the extra entertainment after the convention was over. But it 
was money well spent because there wasn’t a delegate nor the wife or 
sister of a delegate that will not during their lifetime remember the 
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courtesy and the treatment they received while attending our Convention 
in Portland. And those women and men—but the women especially—will 
years from now repeat in their own convincing manner their experiences 
in Portland, Oregon, in September, 1935. 

I tender my most sincere thanks and the gratefulness and apprecia- 
tion of the International Union to the three Joint Councils and their repre- 
sentatives and the committee having charge of this splendid affair con- 
nected with our recent convention. 

‘ast "wg "wt 

"Tux FOLLOWING LETTER was sent in by Mrs. George Wilson, whose hus- 
band was elected as a delegate to the American Federation of Labor to 
represent the International Union. George Wilson has not been associated 
with our International Union for thirty years, but he is a wonderful 
fellow and his wife is a wonderful lady who made many friends in the 
convention, and the act of the convention electing Brother Wilson which 
was approved by all the delegates from Chicago—in my judgment will 
prove that all bitterness, if there was any, was eliminated and that a 
representative of the former outside organization of teamsters in Chicago 
was selected by the delegates and unanimously elected to a very honorable 
and representative position. 

A word of explanation on the letter. It seems all the ladies who 
participated in the Round-up and the many other festivities, held a meet- 
ing and unanimously decided that Dave Beck deserved a vote of thanks 
from them and I think they presented him with some token of their 
esteem. I don’t know what it was. I think perhaps it was a suitcase, 
traveling bag, or something of that nature. So that our people will know 
just how much the ladies appreciated the kindness, the courtesy and the 
festivities extended to them during the convention, I am publishing this 
letter below which was sent to Mr. Beck, on the request of Mrs. Wilson. 


Mr. Dave Beck, 
552 Denny Way, 
Seattle, Washington. 


My Dear Mr. Beck: 


On behalf of the ladies who attended the Pendleton Round- 
up, I take this opportunity of expressing our deep appreciation 
ro the many courtesies extended to us during our stay in Port- 
and. 

Please accept this little gift with our very best wishes for 
many pleasant trips for you, packed with pleasant memories on 
your return home such as we are carrying back with us. 

Will you kindly extend our gratitude to the members of your 
Committee who so ably assisted you. 


Sincerely yours, 
MRS. GEORGE WILSON. 


Seattle, Washington, 
September 15, 1935. 


Every honest thinking human shudders at the word “assassination.” 
The assassination of Huey Long, United States Senator from Louisiana, 
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was something to be detested and despised. Any man or woman in their 
sanity that takes the life of another is even lower than the animal, because 
the brute animal has no other instinct than to kil. A brute human 
possessing his mental faculties, that commits murder in cold blood, 
deserves no sympathy from anyone, and the courts of our country should 
be quick to punish such criminals as they do in England and nearly all 
other civilized countries except our own beloved land. 

Of eourse the death of Huey Long was avenged immediately because 
the individual committing the crime was shot by one of the Senator’s 
bodyguards. The man who committed the crime was irritated because 
his father-in-law, who was a judge, was threatened by the Long regime 
of being removed from his office. This father-in-law had helped the 
young doctor, financially and otherwise, to the very limit of his means. 
But even then there is no excuse for taking another life except in self- 
defense. 


Tre REMOVAL from existence of Senator Long by an assassin's bullet is 
another lucky break for Franklin Roosevelt, although I am sure that 
Franklin Roosevelt deeply and sincerely regrets the murder of Senator 
Long. Why? Among other reasons, because it proves conclusively to 
President Roosevelt that he himself could be assassinated. It enforces on 
him the necessity of even greater precaution. And believe me when I say 
to you that the thought of being in constant danger either from a monster 
that regards murder lightly or from a maniac, is no happy thought to 
take to bed with you. Senator Long, if he had lived, would undoubtedly 
have caused a great deal of embarrassment to Frank Roosevelt next year 
when President Roosevelt would be up for re-election. The Long machine 
will go to pieces very quickly in Louisiana, and the influence of the 
machine outside of Louisiana will not amount to very much. All of these 
conditions are in favor of the re-election of Franklin D. Roosevelt. It is 
even now rumored that Father Coughlin, who also has a large following, 
may be on the Roosevelt bandwagon before the beginning of the next cam- 
paign. There are powerful influences at work in his case to bring about 
this condition. There is nothing else for him to do. Frank Roosevelt is 
surely more progressive that the other side. 

But there is another menace left and that is somewhat of a split in 
the Democratic Party insofar as the rich or wealthy Democrats of New 
York and elsewhere are concerned. Those men call themselves conserva- 
tive but in many instances they are disappointed in their ambitions. I 
refer to the organization of Democrats, many of them very able men, 
most of them rich men, who are headed by Jouett Schouse, Congressman 
at one time from Kentucky and National Director at one time of the 
National Democratic Committee. 

There is also the Townsend Plan to be reckoned with, which is still 
pretty strong in southern California. This plan would give each man 
over sixty-five years of age, or his wife, or both combined, two hundred 
dollars per month. Of course it is a dream, an utter impossibility, be- 
cause there is no provision made as to where the money would come from. 
To take money away from honest corporations, if they have any, would be 
to destroy the usefulness of the corporations and thereby destroy their 
ability to employ or continue in employment the workers. The Townsend 
Plan is just a happy dream for those who believe that anything is 
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possible and who grasp at any theory that would mean giving them 
substantially something for nothing. 

The greatest danger that I see confronting the re-election of Franklin 
Roosevelt is the fact that there is so much disharmony amongst the 
leading Democrats in many of the states. But when it comes to the ques- 
tion of rallying around the man who is now at the head of our govern- 
ment I think that consideration for political factions in many states will 
be set aside and the masses will look to the man at the head and decide 
for themselves whether it is better for them to continue him in office or 
replace him with someone else representing some other party and some 
other platform. 

In addition to the above breaks that Franklin Roosevelt seems to 
have, there is also the fact that there is thorough disorganization amongst 
the Republican leaders throughout the nation. At any rate, we will watch 
events carefully and, be it who it may, the working people of the United 
States, organized and unorganized, will decide for themselves who they 
should vote for in the interest of themselves and their families, and they 
will pay very little attention to preachers or to demagogues or professional 
politicians who will argue amongst themselves before and during the 
campaign next year. 

Labor each year is more and more putting into practice the doctrine 
of “Support your friends—defeat your enemies.” 

"a "v "uw 

Watt, at this writing the war seems to be on in northern Africa between 
Italy and Ethiopia. It is a pity and a crime and something resembling 
slaughter or mass murder to have a war between one powerful and 
well trained army and an army of unfortunate, half-civilized humans that 
know nothing of modern warfare. It is like a great big strong and well 
trained pugilist striking an old man of eighty years of age. There are 
arguments on both sides that can be advanced for and against this war. 
What we are puzzled about is, what has the last war accomplished? We 
went to war in order to prevent wars in the future. Have we prevented 
wars? No. On the contrary it seems that Europe—yes, the nations that 
were before almost destroyed by war, the victors and the conquered— 
have been continuously within the last two years edging up or burning up 
looking for another fight. Why? Is the human family losing what civiliza- 
tion it possessed? Or has the last war turned civilization into a form of 
savagery? This it has done. It has proved to us that war does not 
prevent war, and that the human animal is not very far removed from 
savagery after many thousand years of so-called civilization. 

Will this country get into this war? Everybody seems to say no. 
But remember Wilson was elected in 1916 for a second term on the plat- 
form that “He kept us out of war,” and shortly after the election, in June, 
1917, we were involved in that great disastrous European slaughter. If 
England and France decide, as it seems they will, to shut off Italy from 
food and provisions as well as war munitions, and if we stand on our 
right to ship and sell our manufactured products all over the world, you 
will find some other political trickster amongst the nations that will find 
some way to sink one or two of our American vessels. Then the hue and 
cry will go up that we are deprived of the freedom of the seas, and the 
newspapers of the country, backed by the manufacturers of articles that 
can be sold to Europe, will bring about such an agitation, holding before 
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us the flag of patriotism, that undoubtedly we will be led into this quag- 
mire of blood which is liable to take place in Europe. 

Mussolini in Italy is over-crowded with population and he has no 

place to put them. They must be fed; they must find work. They are not 
allowed to come to America as they were twenty, thirty and forty years 
ago. We have ten or eleven million people idle in America; consequently 
there is no room in the United States; there is no work for immigrants 
from Italy or any other country. Where is he going to place his increased 
multitudes of Italy? He looks across and he finds there is a place in 
northern Africa which is half civilized. He remembers that Japan was 
allowed to gobble up China and there was very little protest made by the 
League of Nations. At least Japan was not prevented from trampling on 
poor old antiquated China. While not desiring to side in with the big 
strong-armed pugilist against the weak old man, I think the offense of 
Mussolini is not even half as bold or bare-faced a violation of the law of 
nations as that committed by Japan against China. Japan was also suffer- 
ing from overcrowded territory and over-population, which is over-breed- 
ing, the same condition as exists in Italy. They had to have more territory. 
And so it is with Italy. 
But the question of right and wrong, or of leagues or treaties, enters 
here, and from the question of justice the big fellow has no right to 
trample on the little fellow, and should not be encouraged or helped or 
assisted in doing so. Especially is this true if there is à world board of 
arbitration such as the World Court, or if any nation has entered into an 
agreement to submit its differences to arbitration and to refrain from 
war, at least until a decision, after an investigation, was rendered. Italy 
was part of the League of Nations. So was Japan. But because they felt 
that the League of Nations would not stand for their strong-armed tactics 
they pulled away. This again reminds us of the fact that agreements 
between nations are not any different than agreements between men, be- 
cause the reliability of nations is sometimes governed by. unforeseen 
forces that prompt the individual or nation towards violation of agree- 
ments. The only thing we can hope for now is that after the war is on 
and slaughter has obtained for a month or two, the opinion of the world 
will be such that the parties involved will decide to lay down their arms 
and submit the question to arbitration. Surely Ethiopia has no chance to 
defeat Italy, and surely Italy cannot carry on a war with half civilized 
tribes that, even if they surrendered, could never be conquered. 

I was all through Italy a few years ago and endeavored to inform 
myself as to conditions there, and how they can indefinitely carry on a 
war without food or munitions or the real necessities for warfare is 
something I cannot understand. However, Mussolini is not only a great 
leader and a great influence over men, but he is a great statesman, and 
while I disagree with his tactics, no one can deny his ability and his leader- 
ship, and no one can deny but what he has done good for Italy up to 
now. And undoubtedly he has taken the economic conditions of Italy into 
consideration, its hopes and opportunities of winning the war, before he 
entered into same. If England, France and other large nations decide to 
shut off food and war equipment from Italy it will be only a question of 
time until Italy must compromise. 

Again we hope and pray that no trick of other political nations will 
be sufficiently forceful to lead us into this European struggle that is very 
liable to spread before it is ended. 


Qu TO 
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S OME local unions are getting lax as to their initiation of members. Some 
business agents take the initiation fee out on the road and give a man a 
button and permit him to go to work. Permitting a man to go to work is 
all right under certain circumstances, but the individual should make out 
an applieation blank, have it properly signed by another member or the 
business agent. The application should be read at a meeting of the local 
union, and a motion should be made and seconded as to whether or not 
he should be admitted to membership. If a majority of the members pres- 
ent at the meeting vote in the affirmative; that is, in favor of admitting 
him, then he should be properly initiated into the organization. No man is 
a member of the organization until he is voted on by the membership 
present, and taken the obligation and agrees to subscribe to our Constitu- 
tion and Laws and the by-laws of the local union. The by-laws of the 
local union cannot conflict with the International laws. After he is initi- 
ated the secretary-treasurer should give him a due book properly stamped, 
copy of the International Constitution, and copy of the local by-laws. Local 
unions are permitted to charge the regular price for the International 
Constitution if they desire to do so. But after a man has paid his initiation 
fee he should be given a copy of the Constitution free, in my opinion. 

Some local unions only hold a meeting once a month. This of course 
is permissible and compulsory, but any local union that holds meetings 
twice a month is sure to have more individual contact with their member- 
ship and more helpfulness and understanding prevailing. 

This is the law governing the initiation of new members and as the 
Convention has made the laws, they have given said laws to the Inter- 
national Officers and said officers have been obligated and sworn to carry 
out those laws contained in the Constitution, and there is no other alterna- 
tive and all local unions must obey those laws. There is no appeal from 
the Constitution. The International Officers have not the power to set 
aside the constitution and laws made by the convention. If a local union 
can not live to those laws, then they should send in their charter, and sever 
their relations with the International and with the American Federation 
of Labor. All local unions pledge themselves- when becoming chartered to 
abide by the laws, rulings and decisions of the International Union and 
of the General Executive Board which is the highest court of the Inter- 
national between conventions and authorized to make rulings and 
decisions, 


Rememerr the Convention of our International Union instructed every 
local union to go out and do everything in its power to take into member- 
ship drivers, chauffeurs and helpers employed on brewery trucks and 
wagons throughout the country. Remember also, the Convention expressed 
itself as of the opinion that local unions should, if necessary, levy special 
assessments on their membership to be used towards organizing this class 
of workers. No penalties should be placed upon any driver, chauffeur or 
helper, now members of the Brewery Workers Union, when admitting 
them to membership but every courtesy and consideration should be 
extended to them and they should be given all the protection and helpful- 


ness of both the local unions and the International organization. 
*"w "wg at 
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L OCAL UNIONS, when issuing a withdrawal card to any member, should 
explain to him that this card is just a receipt to show that he left the 
union in good standing, and it should be further explained to him that by 
act of our Convention it is not compulsory upon the local union to accept 
that withdrawal card, should he desire to return to the local in a year or 
so, if he has, in the opinion of the union, done anything while out on this 
withdrawal card which was not in the best interest of the local union or 
of the Labor movement, nor does the local union need to accept his card if 
he has fallen into bad health and would be entitled to sick or death benefits. 


sg» ry gg 


Tue International Constitution with all of the new amendments will be 
printed and ready for distribution by December 1st of this year, which 
date is the beginning of our official year. All local unions should purchase 
sufficient copies of the Constitution to give to each member a copy of said 
constitution. All candidates when initiated should be handed a copy of 
the Constitution, free of charge. The International Constitution is printed 
for the International Union in lots of one hundred thousand and are ob- 
tained at a very low price and are sold to our membership for just what 
they cost us, about five cents per copy. 

The more a member of a local union understands the laws of the 
International, the better it will be for the local union and all other parties 
concerned. Therefore, I advise and expect our local unions to procure 
copies of the new Constitution and to see to it that your order is sent in 
during the month of November so that it may be filled on time. 


am ance 
I AM indeed pleased that some local unions collect their dues three months 
in advance from their membership. This custom has prevailed for years 
in the Bricklayers and other International Unions throughout their respec- 
tive local unions. For instance, if a man is working in the month of 
October and he expects to be laid off in December or January, wouldn’t it 
be wonderful if he had his dues paid up and, therefore, entitled to benefits, 
both local and International, should anything happen? Every member 
in good standing in your local, must have per capita tax paid on said 
member each month. 

T at at 


Tue monthly magazine goes to press on the twentieth of the preceding 
month. For instance, the contents of the November issue have to be 
handed over to the printer by the twentieth of October. Magazine is 
mailed out on the second and third of the month. The articles appearing 
. in this issue are written in Atlantic City where I am attending the Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor and the Executive Council 
meeting. 

The October issue of the Journal was taken care of and prepared by 
Organizer Edward H. Meyer, who is back in the office again taking care 
of his work, assisted by Organizer John M. Gillespie. 


(2g 
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L OCAL UNIONS should not wait until the tenth of the following month to 
pay their per capita tax, although they are allowed to do so under our 
Constitution. A member can pay his dues in advance. A local union can 
figure out on the last days of the month or on the first or second day of the 
new month what per capita tax they owe the International Union on the 
dues collected. Also they should figure out how many initiation stamps 
they need and what other supplies they need, and get the order in just as 
soon as they can around the first of the month. 

"Ug "ww 

Locau UNIONS that owe two months’ per capita tax are not entitled to 
any benefits from the International Union, nor are they entitled to have 
their wage scales endorsed, nor are they entitled to the consideration of 
having the magazine sent to their membership. Therefore the necessity of 
paying your tax promptly each month. 

T Us ou 


Winx E. BORAH, talked about as Republican candidate for nomina- 
tion for President of the United States, was 70 years old on June 29th, 
last. He was born on June 29, 1865, at Fairfield, Illinois. At the time 
Senator Borah would receive the nomination—if he should receive it—in 


. the month of June, 1936, he would be 71 years old. As he would go into 


office in March, 1937, if elected, he would be 72 years old and at the end 
of his first term would be 76 years old, almost too old to accept the nomina- 
tion for the second term, especially when it is considered that Senator 
Borah has been seriously ill within the past two years. 

" "go" 
Frangu WILLIAM KNOX, newspaper publisher and editor of the 
Chicago Daily News at the present time, was born in Boston, on January 
1, 1874, and would be if he received the nomination for President of the 
United States in June, 1936, 62 years old. He was formerly publisher of 
the Boston American and the Boston Daily Advertiser and in 1927 was 
publisher of the Hearst Boston American and Boston Daily Advertiser. 
Before that he was publisher of the Manchester, N. H., Leader and the 
Manchester Union and Leader. His relations with William Randolph 
Hearst in the newspaper business have been very close and undoubtedly 
William Randolph Hearst would be of substantial help to him in seeking 
the Republiean nomination for President. 


“oe "wu 


REPORT OF GENERAL PRESIDENT 


(Continued from last month) 
RE-AFFILIATION OF INDEPENDENT UNIONS IN CHICAGO 


There is perhaps no officer in the Labor Movement and no organization 
of Labor in this or any other country that has been confronted with the 
dissension, leading to secession, with which the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters has been afflicted. Even before I ever became a national 
official there was dissension and division amongst the teamsters of America. 
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In 1901, because of disappointment and disagreements, in the Toledo 
Convention of the Team Drivers’ International Union (which was then 
the name under which we were chartered by the American Federation of 
Labor) a secession or split occurred in the movement in Chicago. The 
National Union of Teamsters was formed in Chicago and was headed by 
aggressive men, amongst them Albert Young. All of those men, with one 
or two exceptions, have now passed to the Great Beyond. In 1902 in the 
New Orleans Convention of the American Federation of Labor a resolution 
was adopted calling for a convention of both sides, which was to be governed 
and presided over by representatives of the American Federation of Labor. 
The Team Drivers’ International Union, of which I was a member, was 
the strongest of the two organizations, and was represented in that con- 
vention; also the National Teamsters’ Union of Chicago, which was not 
a part of the Federation. That convention was held in Niagara Falls in 
August, 1903, and was presided over by John Moffett, then President of 
the United Hatters, who represented the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor. The Team Drivers’ International Union, affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, was represented in conferences 
by Dennis Mulleahy, then President of the Wood Workers’ International 
Union. The National Teamsters’ Union of Chicago, outside the American 
Federation of Labor, was represented by William Ryan, at that time the 
Secretary of District 12 of the Illinois Mine Workers. It is interesting to 
know that those three gentlemen are still alive, all of them many years 
ago having disassociated themselves with the Labor Movement. The two 
organizations involved held separate conventions and conferences and by 
an understanding reached between the Boston, New York and Chicago 
delegates, a joint convention was held and officers were elected, and the 
name of the Team Drivers’ International Union was changed to the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters. After this amalgamation convention 
the International Union grew and prospered, and then, unfortunately, dis- 
agreements arose, wage contracts were set aside and ignored, and a general 
strike was ordered amongst the teamsters in Chicago early in 1905, caused 
primarily by a strike of the members of the United Garment Workers’ 
Union. This strike was the greatest and most cruel blow that could have 
fallen on our then young and progressive International Union. From this 
strike emanated serious disturbances within the International Union, court 
cases, exposures and betrayals of confidence, and after the International 
officers had been acquitted in court of the charges against them, we found 
our union in a serious, broken up, divided condition. 

From out of this strike there sprung up an independent union much 
more dangerous and far-reaching than the original National Teamsters 
of Chieago. This new union was called the United Teamsters of America 
and its membership not only included Chicago and many other districts in 
Illinois, but they branched out into the city of St. Louis, as well as taking 
over two-thirds of the entire membership in affiliation in New York City. 

In 1905 the International Convention was held in Philadelphia, where 
an attempt failed to defeat the then head of the Union. In this convention 
the ground work was laid for the formation of this independent organiza- 
tion referred to above and it continued to grow in the places named until 
it attained its highest point after the convention in Chicago in 1906. There 
were some organizations of ours, very splendid locals, that voted to dis- 
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associate themselves from the International Union and remain unaffiliated 
with either of the divisions. 

In 1907 when I was elected as General President in the city of Boston, 
I found secession and independent unions obtaining in most of the large 
cities of our coutry, especially in New York, St. Louis, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco and many other places. We had a torn, broken, discouraged organi- 
zation, and the picture was anything but bright. During all these years 
I have labored to bring back into one fold all the membership engaged in 
the teaming industry throughout the country. I have been successful be- 
yond my highest anticipations, but only last year was the final act con- 
summated for which I had longed and prayed for over a quarter of a 
century ; when there was an agreement reached in the city of Chicago that 
those organizations outside the International Union in the city of Chicago 
eould be affiliated without penalty or discrimination, with only one stipu- 
lation; that no one could be admitted whose slate was not clean; no one 
could be admitted whose record was questionable; and no one could under 
any circumstances be admitted who was known to the authorities to be 
of doubtful character, mixed up in racketeering or who never properly 
belonged in the craft. I am pleased to state to this convention, as I have 
stated in the Journal, that four-fifths of that membership formerly affil- 
iated with the Chicago Teamsters’ Union, the last independent organiza- 
tion in our country, are now members of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters and of the American Federation of Labor, and are here repre- 
sented in this convention. Of all the acts of my whole career, of all the 
things I have done and the places I have been representing the American 
Federation of Labor in this and other countries, and in the many trying 
and important positions that I have held for our International Union, 
there is no act of mine in which I have participated that brings me greater 
pride than the fact that we are today for the first time in my administra- 
tion—and perhaps the first time in all the history of our Union—one body, 
one organization, one mind, determined to strive shoulder to shoulder for 
the betterment of the membership of our Union whom we represent. 

May I inject here the thought that in all this work I have been sub- 
stantially encouraged and helped by my associate officers and by our local 
union officers in the several districts. I have had other substantial help 
from the Labor Movement and from governmental authorities in many 
administrations that it is unnecessary perhaps to refer to here. 

May I also inject this thought in passing; that unless you strengthen 
your laws, unless you add other conditions and benefits to your Constitu- 
tion which will bind the membership and those officers who are not yet 
elected and who may follow us—I repeat, unless you do these things in 
this convention there will be more secession, dualism and discouragement 
for the rank and file of the membership and for the organization, because 
we have not yet reached a stage of perfection and men are still human, 
selfish; self-opinionated and very often unreasonable. I am extremely desir- 
ous that this convention strengthen itself by adding greater benefits, be- 
cause I want no set of officers to inherit an organization torn to pieces by 
dissension and dualism such as was our condition in 1907. It is your duty 
to make the world brighter for those that come after you. That is the 
purpose of Trade Unionism and I am sure you will endeavor to put this 
principle into effect at this convention. 


(To be continued) 
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(Continued from Page 3) 


Board gave him a donation of ten 
thousand dollars, although he was not 
a regular salaried officer of the Inter- 
national Union. The Board decided to 
take no action on the case, feeling it 
had done its duty and that our former 
member, George Golden, was not now 
a member of our organization, and 
that the International Union had been 
exceptionally generous to Brother 
Golden at the time of his severing his 
connections with the International 
Union. It was, however, suggested 
that Brother Goudie look into the case 
a little further after he reached Chi- 
cago, for the purpose of enlightening 
the Board at some future meeting. 

There were many other matters of 
importance as to the workings of the 
organization diseussed by the Board 
which are mostly connected with the 
inside affairs of the International 
Union and eannot helpfully be pub- 
lished, as many of the questions dis- 
cussed dealt with wage scales contem- 
plated and strikes pending, as well as 
the unrest in many places. 

The General Executive Board de- 
cided, as is the usual course, to leave 
the time for calling the next meeting 
to the General President and General 
Secretary-Treasurer, and after a full 
discussion of all cases presented, both 
on Saturday and Sunday, the General 
Executive Board adjourned, subject 
to eall in the early part of the year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
DANIEL J. TOBIN, 
General President. 


How Rich Young Men Use 
Their Money 


George W. Vanderbilt became 21 
years old last week and received over 
$10,000,000 as the first installment of 
the Vanderbilt fortune, accumulated 
by plundering ancestors. He will get 
more millions later. The inheritance 
is exempt from recently-enacted tax 
laws. 

“No job for me," Vanderbilt told 
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newspaper men. “I shall travel, hunt 
big game and have fun." 

That was an honest statement. It 
is probably better to travel and have 
fun than to play around at any imita- 
tion job, as do many super-rich 
young men. 

But young Mr. Vanderbilt, with all 
the swagger of $10,000,000, voiced 
ideas on taxation that are illuminat- 
ing, if not interesting. 

He said President Roosevelt's pro- 
gram is “inconceivably stupid" and 
added: 

“Take the money from the wealthy 
—then where are you. The rich are 
no longer rich—they can't hire the 
jobless and alleviate the problem of 
unemployment." 

'The big game hunter's blast unwit- 
tingly hit a target that he did not 
suspect—the stale and stereotyped 
argument that if the wealthy ‘are 
compelled to contribute a fair share 
of taxation they will have to sacri- 
fice their business, and that this will 
react disastrously on workers who 
wil be turned out of dismantled 
plants. 

Were the young gentleman forced 
to pay a large slice of his inheritance 
as taxes, he might be kept out of 
danger in the wilds of Africa and 
forced to get his fun out of a self- 
respecting job. And that goes for 
any number of frivolous, time-wast- 
ing and hell-raising men and women 
who daily give the lie to the absurd 
claim that to possess wealth is to 
possess a social conscience.—Labor. 


Clergymen Have Already 
Spoken 


Enemies of the administration are 
making a great to-do over a letter to 
clergymen in which President Roose- 
velt sought a report on the workings 
of the New Deal and suggestions for 
improvement. 

The propriety of the appeal is a 
matter over which the politicians may 
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wrangle until they are blue in the 
face. What they think about it is a 
matter of no consequence. 

What is important is that the 
President undertook a needless task, 
since the views of a large number of 
clergymen were already available. 


Just a year ago more than 18,000 
Protestant ministers and Jewish 
rabbis who responded to a question- 
naire distributed by “The World To- 
morrow" demanded a great increase 
in social welfare legislation and went 
on record as favoring independent 
trades unions as opposed to any form 
of “company union." 

A little more than a month ago the 
Federal Council of Churches, repre- 
senting 23 Protestant denominations, 
issued a Labor Day message calling 
for social reforms beyond anything 
conceived by the President. 

“The solution of the deplorable 
maladjustment in distribution is ade- 
quate income for the masses and se- 
curity of employment. Only by a 
more equalized ability to purchase 
can the anomaly of want in the midst 
of abundance be solved. To achieve 
such an end new forms of social con- 
trol must be designed. New ways 
must be found." 

Last summer the New York East 
Conference of the Methodist Church 
denounced the New Deal for falter- 
ing, saying: 

“The tenderness with which the 
sacred cow of private profits has 
been protected while suffering has 
been indescribably inhuman indicts 
both the intelligence and character 
of our nation.” 

In every instance where church- 
men have spoken they have voiced in 
unmistakable terms the view that un- 
less the President concentrates his 
efforts on bettering the condition of 
the underprivileged, he cannot hope 
to preserve the economic system. It 
is respectfully suggested that the 
President read the record. 


Extortion Equals Utility Capital 


The Federal Trade Commission 
this week “cracked down” on 16 
manufacturers of power cable and 
wire, including the giant General 
Electric, who are charged with con- 
spiring to take consumers for a ride, 
among the victims being Uncle Sam. 

The Federal government is among 
the largest buyers of wire and cable, 
which are used in quantity by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and in 
other power developments. 

According to the FTC, the com- 
panies got together in the National 
Electric Manufacturers’ Association, 
abolished competition and worked 
out a plan to hold up users of their 
products. 

The gouge has reached staggering 
proportions, the commission  de- 
clared, pointing out that excess 
prices extorted by some companies 
were enough to pay off their entire 
investments. Among the sufferers, 
the commission disclosed, were 
municipally-owned plants. 

The profiteering, of course, was 
reflected in consumers’ bills, as the 
commission was careful to point out. 


Employers Ban Workers Over 
Forty 


The old-age problem is not a nu- 
merical problem alone. The amount 
of dependency among aged persons is 
also rapidly increasing. 

The plight of the aged wage earner 
who has lost his job is only too well 
known. Industry demands younger 
workers, with the result that wage 
earners find it increasingly difficult 
to secure employment after the age 
of 40 or 50. 


Don’t condemn the Labor move- 
ment because you know of “objec- 
tionable features.” Every man and 
every human institution has some 
imperfections. 








CORRESPONDENCE | 


Milk Drivers and Dairy Em- 
ployes’ Union, Local No. 647 


Toronto, Ont., Canada, 
October 4, 1935. 


Mr. Daniel J. Tobin, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

A great event in the history of the 
Dairy Employes Union was the 
signing of the first wage and work- 
ing agreement of the dairy industry 
in Toronto, at a supper given in the 
King Edward Hotel last night by the 
executives of the union and the di- 
rectors of the Donlands Dairy Ltd. 

The agreement provided a closed 
shop, a 6-day, 48-hour week for all 
employes, with one week annual 
holiday on full pay. 

Mayor Simpson, speaking at the 
meeting, congratulated the directors 
of the Donlands Dairy for the fine 
spirit of co-operation that they had 
shown in coming together with their 
employes for the betterment of living 
conditions, and expressed the hope 
that other dairies will follow suit. 

He traced the position of the in- 
dustrial worker since the telephone 
strike in 1909, emphasizing the rela- 
tionship between employer and em- 
ploye and comparing the two types 
of employer, the one who thinks only 
in term of profits and dividends and 
the other who takes into considera- 
tion the human element in industry. 

“But don’t think the employers are 
any more angels than the employes,” 
he said. “There are just as keen 
minds among employes—I’ve been 
one myself—as among employers. It 
is only a matter of opportunity. 

“The fair wage officers,” he con- 
tinued, “have collected thousands of 
dollars from contractors who 
wouldn’t pay fair wages even after 
signing agreements. 

“A man who has to be bludgeoned 


into being honest needs to go through 
a complete reincarnation before he is 
through. 

“But Im not preaching to the 
right men tonight,” he corrected. “I 
should be talking to the Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. 

“So long as the farmers of the na- 
tion are kept down to starvation re- 
turns,” he went on, “the country can 
never get out of the depression, and 
if I can fight for both the farmers 
and the workers I won’t let any 
newspaper tell me what I should do 
or what I shouldn’t do!” 

E. E. Woollon, president of the 
District Labor Council, moved a vote 
of thanks, adding, “God help the 
printing industry, or any other in- 
dustry, if Jimmy Simpson ever leaves 
the City Hall!’ 

The agreement was signed and 
short speeches followed from J. Mc- 
Mechan, general manager of the 
Donlands Dairy; W. J. White, presi- 
dent of the union; Jack Kellythorne, 
secretary, and John Noble, secretary 
of the Building Trades Council. 

Jack A. Kellythorne, 
Secretary. 


New York Insurance Broker 
Accused of $250,000 Fraud 


New York, N. Y.—The authorities 
here sent John Kemp, an insurance 
broker, to jail on the accusation of 
having defrauded his clients of 
around $250,000. 

Mrs. Will Rogers, wife of the film 
comedian, was among the alleged vic- 
tims. 

Kemp was charged with having 
kept for his own use $11,326.35 sent 
to him early in September as prem- 
ium on Rogers’ life insurance and 
also with appropriating a $1,524 div- 
idend intended for Mrs. Rogers. 
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IMPORTANT 


Y ACT of the Convention, the Constitution has been amended making 
it compulsory upon all local unions whose monthly dues are now less 
than $2.00 a month, beginning December 1st, 1935, to raise their dues to 
$2.00 a month. If any local union fails to do this it will not be entitled to 
any financial benefits whatsoever from the International Union. If any 
local union continues with a lower monthly due for its members than 
this stated amount, $2.00 per month, the International Executive Board 
has the power to revoke the charter of said local union. If any local union 
desires the sanction of a strike one year from now, and in order to cover 
the law, they raise their dues just previous to the date they expect to go 
on strike, the International makes an investigation through its representa- 
tive, and if they find this to be the case, the International Union ean refuse 
to grant benefits to this local and refuse to sanction its strike or wage 
scale. In other words, local unions that continue to refuse to put this act 
of the convention into effect subject themselves to the danger when becom- 
ing involved in trouble of not receiving any aid, encouragement or benefits 
from the International Organization. 


The per capita tax remains just the same—thirty (30) cents, per 
member, per month. The Constitution was changed in regard to the monthly 
dues for the specific purpose of helping local unions to build up their local 
treasuries so that they might have some money in case they become 
involved in trouble and also in order that they might be able to do some 
organizing in their respective distriets. The dues of members of any local 
union can be raised to any reasonable amount above the $2.00 per month. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 

Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 

Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
et ea 


Ue 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary | 

222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA | 
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